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and given full charge of the army of the east as a reward for his 
victory. Simultaneously with the advance into East Prussia, the 
Russians decided on an invasion of Galicia, and it is with this 
advance of our Ally that we have now to deal. 

Russia rovided several surprises for her enemies in the first 
few days of the war. In one particular it stood her in good stead, 
and this was in regard to mobility. But both Germany and 
Austria were under the impression that their advantage over 
Russia in this respect, owing to the network of strategic railways 
serving their frontiers, was immeasurable. They regarded the 
Russian army as a huge but unwieldy mass, incapable of organising 

into an effective fighting force for at least a month, and possibly 
longer. It seems incredible that Germany—at least—should have 
entertained this view when one remembers the vast ramifications 
of her spy system which the war revealed. Russia had great 
distances to cover, and her railways were of little use to her in 
bringing troops up to the frontier. Her roads, too, were said to 
be in a questionable condition, rendering it difficult for bringing 
up transport. 

Ii these things were true, Russia is deserving of the highest 
praise for the rapidity with which she mobilised two armies in 
the early days of August for the invasion of Germany and Galicia. 
Austria declared war against Russia on August 6: Russia began 
her offensive movement against Austria on August 17. This did 
not look like a cumbersome system of mobilisation, and the 
Austrian General Staff sat up and rubbed their eyes. 

The same misunderstanding prevailed in Austro-German 
military circles in regard to the Russian soldier. He was con- 
sidered to be very poor stuff, being dull-witted, undisciplined, and 
an indifferent fighter, drunken and irresponsible in victory, utterly 
dispirited in defeat. The truth was exactly the reverse. Our 
Ally’s troops gave an exhibition of courage, endurance, and of 

astness in the face of defeat that was not surpassed during 
the whole of the war. The Russian army of 1914 was a vey 
different body of men from that which suffered defeat at the hands 
of Japan ten years before—different in material, in training, and 
ve all in spirit. In 1904 the Russian people were divided 


j , the bureaucracy were predeminant, the Czar, 
, helpless, while rioting and blood-red revolution stalked 
land. But Russia found herself, and a ncw nation 

tion retaining all the truth and beauty of its former 
all its falsities, its sham ideals; establishing 

nt and giving even the lowliest of its subjects 
ae. uch-needed and drastic reforms 
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were instituted, and the army was overhauled and its reorganisa- 
tion begun. The ten years that elapsed between the two wars 
were spent in earnest and well-directed labours, and the Russian 
army of 1914 was one of the splendid evidences of the new Russia. 
The men were thoroughly trained, they were well fed and clothed, 
and they were keen; for in this war the whole Russian nation, 
from the Czar to the poorest moujik, was as one. The army had 
with them the hopes and prayers of the nation. It was not only 
ae that was at war this time: the whole nation was in the 
field. 

It was this spirit, this national determination, that gave the 
Russian troops their courage in the face of the heartbreaking 
retreats that were to come, and their power of rallying and turning 
on the enemy, inflicting severe punishment. Their battles were 
on a colossal scale, and the ground over which they fought extended 
for many hundreds of miles. In fact, from the beginning of the 
campaign, the length of the front increased, and the advances and 
retreats covered distances that caused the world to stare. When 
the war shall cease it will be found that many of its greatest 
battles were fought on the Russian front. In the west the armies 
were so entrenched that battles, in the ordinary accepted sense of 
the word—that is, an encounter between two armed haces ending 
in the defeat and eked | of one of them—were impossible. It 
was only on the eastern front that such engagements were to be 
witnessed. 

Russia’s advance into Galicia began with her driving before 
her, over the frontier, the Austrian forces which had invaded her 
territory on the declaration of war. 

Germany had decided on an invasion in the north, and, to 

revent Russia concentrating formidable opposing forces against 
ver, Austria was to invade Russia with an army strong enough 
to occupy in the south a considerable number of the troops be- 
lieved to be available to Russia at that time. There were more 
troops than Austria knew, and in addition they were ready, 
prepared for the invader, whom they awaited some distance 
inland—at Lublin, for instance, as General Dank] learned. 

The Austrian forces engaged in this invasion were formidable, 
comprising three armies of a total strength of over a million men. 
They were known as the first, second, and as ale 

eneral Dankl, General von A 
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numbered between 400,000 and 500,000), advanced on the right; 
while the third army took up its position to the left of General 
Dankl’s army. 

General Dankl’s aim was to reach Lublin and Kholm, which 
would give him command of the Warsaw-Kieff railway, and also 
of the road to Brest-Litovsk and positions in the rear of Warsaw. 
The German attack in the north succeeding, the two armies would 
join hands at this point. 

There were a few encounters between the Austrian advance 
guards and Russian outposts, as the invaders crossed the frontier, 
and they fondly imagined that the small bodies of troops whom 
they drove off were the most that Russia could bring against them. 
They continued to advance, the only engagement of any importance 
} being at Krasnik. Still the Russians fell back, until General 

Dankl's force was within eleven miles of Lublin. Here the Russians 
held them. 

Meanwhile, south of General Dankl’s force, von Auffenburg 
had been subjected to two attacks by the Russian troops, who met 
them on the frontier at Brody, where a small but sharp engagement 
took place. The Russians then surprised the Austrians at Sokal, 

' north of Brody, but quite ten miles within the Austrian frontiers. 
The Austrians were completely defeated and retreated on Lemberg 
with all the precipitation and disorder of a rout. 

It will be as well, before proceeding further, to give some 
particulars of the Russian armies and the Generals commanding 
them, in opposition to the Austrians. There were three Russian 
armies: the first, a comparatively small force, holding positions 
on the river Bug. It was this army which first engaged the 
Austrians, falling back before them, and ultimately, reinforced, 
checking them at Lublin. The second army, numbering over 
250,000 men, was the force which defeated the Austrians at Sokal : 
while the third army, of equal strength, advanced along the Sereth. 

he total strength of these armies was not more than 650,000. 

The chief command of the. three armies was given to General 

one of the Professors of the Russian War Academy, who 


in the Russo-Japanese War, and subsequently 
lots in the reorganisation of the arly, Like 

eneral Ruzsky was a specialist, and he knew 
» country surrounding Kieff and much of the 
n Galicia, He was a sound general with the 
th emy hard. Clear-sighted, quick in his 

m, he was admirably chosen. 

issian army was General Brussilov, 


Staff to General Kaulbars (commanding 2nd Man- . 
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a cavalry leader with a distinguished career and a record of service 
behind him dating back to the war with Turkey in 1877. 

But the most Sanchtiatin figure on General Ruzsky’s staff was 
the ex-Bulgarian General Radko Dmitrieff. This General, who 
had led a most adventurous and interesting career a ew to taking 
up his Russian command, was born in Grodez in Bulgaria in 1859. 

e was trained in the new Military Academy at Sofia, which was 
set up when Bulgaria obtained her independence, and afterwards 
went to complete his studies in the War Academy at Petrograd, 
Russia at that time being more or less in control of the Bulgarian 
army, organising and training it. When Dmitrieff returned 
from Petrograd, with the rank of Captain, it was to find the 
Bulgarian army suddenly bereft of the majority of its officers 
owing to a disagreement with the Russian Government. Events 
moved quickly hereafter. Serbia declared war on Bulgaria, and 
the young Captain suddenly found himself a Colonel in command 
of a regiment, which he subsequently led to distinction in battle. 
Some time after he became involved in a political conspiracy and 
was obliged to fly the country, going to Russia and entering the 
army. After ten years he returned to Bulgaria, and in 1902 was 
appointed Chief of the General Staff by King (then Prince) Ferdi- 
nand. When the Balkan War broke out Dmitneff won the admira- 
tion of the Balkan Allies by his brilliant victory at Kirk Kilisse, 
and his equally masterly command of the Bulgarian left in the 
great battle of Lule Burgas. In the sequel, however, he became 
disgusted with the Allies and their squabbling, and returned to 
Russia, where he was given the rank of General in the army. 

General Dmitrieff is the type of man who fires the imagination, 
a soldier through and through, who understands and loves fighting 
—and it is as difficult for a man of that type not to achieve brilliant 
deeds as it is for others to attempt them. 

The Russian success at Sokal was of considerable tactical 
importance, for it placed our Ally on the bea ote both Austrian 
armies, and with the Brody success also gave control of two 
branch railways leading to the frontier. 

General Ruzsky now threw the whole strength of the second 
and third armies into the balance against Von Auffenburg’s army 
He commanded nearly 800,000 men and undoubtedly 
advantage of the Austrian General at the beginning. 

eld Lublin by the first army 

spare 
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On August 22 Brussilov, on the Russian left, seized Woloczysk 
on the frontier, a station on the Lemberg-Odessa railway. On 
the 23rd Brussilov drove the Austrians out of Tarnopol, without 
much difficulty, only a comparatively small force holding the 
town. 

The Austrians retreated to the line of the Ztota Lipa, a tribu- 
tary of the Dniester, a naturally strong position, where Von 
Aufienburg strongly entrenched himself. The Russians attacked 
on the 25th, and on that and the following day the fighting was 
of a severe and desperate character. The position was of no 
mean size, the Austrians presenting a front of not less than twenty 
miles. They were compelled to give way before the Russian 
attacks, however, and retreated on Halicz, an historical town 
on the Dniester, which is believed to have given its name to 
Galicia. It dates back to medieval days, and history records 
that King Daniel of Ruthenia, who ruled there then, sent his son 
Prince Leo in 1259 to found a new city to be called Leopol, and 
which we know to-day as Lemberg. 

General Ruzsky now came into touch with Brussilov on the 
latter's right. Ruzsky had driven the Austrians, after much 
severe fighting and heavy losses on both sides, back to Krasne 
and Zlocow. Von Auffenburg fell into position on a line stretching 
from Busk on his north and left, to Halicz on his right, a front of 
nearly eighty miles, which protected the city of Lemberg. This 
position had previously been tS oy by Austria and was ex- 
ceptionally strong, being trenched for miles and having barbed- 
wire entanglements of an extensive nature. 

The Russians attacked at once, and fighting of the most 
Sanguinary nature continued without cessation for two whole 
days. Halicz fell into Brussilov’s possession, and the Austrians 
once more retreated, leaving nearly 5,000 dead on the field and 32 
guns in the hands of the Russians. 

__ Brussilov now wheeled his forces round until they threatened 
erg from the south, some miles north of Halicz. General 
ff was on his right and north-east, below Lemberg, while 
Ruzsky menaced the city directly from the east and north. 
z was almost enveloped. 
and Brussilov followed hard on the heels of the 
ns, and the Cossack cavalry gave them no rest, 
nm to Stryj, and, aided by infantry attacks, com- 
z their right. General Ruzsky had executed a 
| on the Austrian left, forcing them back and 
_ The Russians now redoubled their efforts, 
rible in the extreme. The Austrians 
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were completely routed, and they fled, abandoning their guns, 
rifies, and stores to the conquering Russians. 

Thus Lemberg fell into the hands of the Russians without their 
having attacked the city. It cost them dear, but their losses 
were nothing in comparison with those of Austria. The most 
conservative estimate of Austria’s losses gives the figure as 130,000 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, but there were estimates which 
placed them at double. In any case, Russia had taken 64,000 
prisoners, which enormous figure forms some sort of a basis to 
work on. It was said that the great majority of these prisoners 
were Slav troops, whom, in their retreat, the Austrians had cun- 
ningly placed in the rear, that they might receive the full force of 
the pursuing Russian cavalry’s attacks. The Russian officers are 
said to have seen through the ruse and to have directed their 
artillery fire at a high angle so as to reach the Austrian troops 
beyond. 

Lemberg was a great prize fo. the Russians, for it gave them a 
railway to their frontier and rolling stock of all descriptions, 
including thirty engines. It is reported that so quickly did the 
Russians occupy the town that the Austrians were unable to get 
away with several train-loads of war materials, the trains being 
captured by the Russians in the station with steam up ready to 
start. 

Previously Russia had been ay eae to depend almost 
entirely on road transport, for at the frontier the railway gauge 
changed and the Austrian lines in their hands were useless to 
them without rolling stock, which the retreating enemy had been 
careful not to leave behind. This fact but enhances the achieve- 
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the hands of Brussilov, Ruzsky, and Dmitrieff. Moreover, to have 
defended the city itself would have meant exposing its historical 
buildings and monuments to bombardment, and the Austrians 
were quick to seize on this as an excuse in their defence. They 
had abandoned the city in order to save it. 

The Russians were well received by the population in general, 
and by a minority, whose sympathies were entirely Russian, with 
wild enthusiasm. The troops were orderly, and there was nota 
single case of looting or any kind of disorder. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas issued the following proclamation : 


: 
: 
| Entering at the head of Russia's forces the confines of Austria-Hungary, 
| I declare to you in the name of the great Russian Czar that Russia, who 
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has time and again shed her blood for the liberation of nations from an alien 
yoke, seeks but one object—the restoration of right and justice. To you, 
the peoples of Austria-Hungary, Russia brings freedom and the realisation 
of national ideals. Your Government has for ages past sown discord and 
enmity among you, for upon your differences depended its power. But 
Russia has no other aim than that each one of you should advance in pros- 
perity, retaining the precious heritage of your forefathers—your language 
and your religion—and, in union with your brothers in blood, live in peace 
and concord, respecting the national habits and ideals of your neighbours. 


Count Brobinsky was appointed Russian Governor, and a 
force of police organised. In truth, however, the police were but 
a measure of precaution, for the people were quiescent and content. 
They received the Grand Duke's proclamation with every mani- 
festation of satisfaction, and fraternised with the troops. 

We must now turn our attention to General Dankl’s army, 
which had been held in check a few miles from Lublin since early 
in August. The Russians had decided to make no move against 
this force until they knew how their operations against Auffenburg 
had prospered. 

The news of the fall of Lemberg filled the troops with enthusiasm 
Benen or Fp ene yr ee their pomnades : aad on 
Sep r 4, the da er the formal occupation of the ician 
city, Gen on, 


cit eral Ivanoff, with Generals Ewarts and Plehve, began 
to drive the Austrian General out of Russian territory. The 
‘resumption of hostilities in this quarter, which turned in Russia’s 
m the i, ger was announced in the following some- 
ic official statement in Petrograd, some days later : 

mber 4 assumed the offensive along a front between 


not disposed to quarrel with the 
ee It came in the midst 
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of the national rejoicing over Lemberg and was hailed as an augury, 
of further success. 

General Ruzsky had in some measure prepared the way for 
success against Dankl, for in turning back Von Auffenburg’s left 
he had interposed his army between the two Austrian forces. It 
was here that the fatal error in their eager n became evident : 
they had advanced on divergent lines, which, the further they 
progressed, widely separated their armies and made it impossible 
for them to co-operate. The Archduke Joseph Ferdinand with 
his army had wandered on to Kielce by the time Von Auffenburg 
began to feel the heavy pressure of the Russians, and he was 
hastily called on to return south in the rear of General Dankl and 
endeavour to fill the gap between the latter’s right and rear and 
Von Auffenburg’s rapidly weakening left. But Ruzsky was too 
strong for the Archduke, who had to be content with using his men 
as the nucleus of a new Austrian army, strengthened by troops 
from the Serbian front and some German forces of unknown 
numbers. A separate body of German troops was sent from 
Breslau to reinforce Dankl’s left at Opolie on the Vistula. Thus 
it cannot be said that Dankl was ill-supplied with troops. His 
own forces numbered quite 400,000, in addition to which he had 
the new army, commanded by the Archduke Joseph, the strength 
of which is not known. , 

There had been fighting of a desultory nature between the 
op ing armies during the latter days of August, but the Russians 
refrained from decisive action until they knew that Dank] could 
not expect help from the south. The Austrians were Sse 
restive, however, at finding themselves held so determin , an 
on September 2 a great effort was made to pierce the Russian lines 
between Lublin and Kholm. The enemy appear to have reached 
within a few miles of Lublin, when the Russians drove them back 
with irresistible force. Their losses in killed and wounded were 
we heavy, and the Russians took over 5,000 prisoners. 

he Austrians, after this failure, gave up their attacks, and 
nothing occurred until September 4, when the Russians took up 
the offensive. From that time the Austrians were kept con- 
tinually on the move, driven back on every hand, harass 4 

ied unceasingly, and beaten whenever they essayed a stz 
But General Dank did not risk a battle of any dimensions 
his foe. He saw that his retreat was inevit: Von Au 


apie tls 
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res though forced to fight every inch of the way. The 
eaviest fighting on the retreat was witnessed on the section of 

the line extending from Opolie to Turobin, where the Russians 
appear to have fought with irresistible verve and to have instilled 
terror into the hearts of their enemies, who in deadly panic flung 
their arms away and just fled, a disorderly, stricken rabble. Many 
prisoners were made and sometimes the Russians captured a whole 
tegiment with officers. Prisoners to the number of 10,000 were 
sent to Lublin after a few days, and the numbers were continually 
added to: 

At Suchodola, Krasnik, Frampol, and Bielgoraj the Austrians 
suffered severely, at the latter slack being driven into the bogs 
that surround it. Their losses were very heavy, and it is easy to 
understand that the stricken soldiery seized the first opportunity 
of ihegacairinn § And what surrender took place! In some cases 
a mere handful of Russians became the captors of whole regiments, 
including officers. 

Thus returned the great army that had advanced so gaily into 
Poland in the sunny days of early August, eventually straightening 
itself out along the river San in Austrian territory. 

Meanwhile, Von Auffenburg, who had fallen back on Grodek 
and Rawa-Ruska, was again facing the victorious Russians of 
Lemberg. The Austrian General had prepared a position ex- 
tending from Grodek through Rawa-Ruska and then following 
the railway to a point near Narol, a total length of front of over 
sixty miles. On this front were several regiments which had not 
yet taken part in the fighting, and also some German units which 
were sent with the idea of heartening their Allies in the fight. 
It is interesting to recall that in the retreat of Dankl’s army 
just described, when some German regiments shared in the general 
defeat, their officers accused the Austrians of deserting them. 
This charge was made on several occasions subsequently, whenever 
German troops operating with the Austrians sustained defeat. 

eng Degen on September 6 at Grodek, and soon was 

ale a4 whole of the line, but eventually the battle was 
on two points, Grodek and Rawa-Ruska. Von 

g's position was strong, but he was facing ooes flushed 
and led by the brilliant Ruzsky, and he fought 
of success. His troops were no match for the 
Rawa-Ruska was the deciding point in 
hat the Austrian line was li y folded 
e of the Russians being irresistible. 
fighting in the whole of the war took 
Ruska. The Austrians fought hard 
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to save the town, which is of considerable strategic value, but the 
Russians were not to be stayed. Some idea of the fighting can be 
gathered from the fact that on the small front of some six miles 
before Rawa-Ruska the strength of the contending armies was 
not less than 300,000 men. The ground in one part of the line 
which had witnessed some of the fiercest of the Russian attacks 
is said to have been literally soaked with blood. So determined 
and so dashing were the Russians and so stubborn were the 
Austrians at this point that honours were really even, though 
the sequel saw the Russians victorious. 

For eight days fighting continued almost without cessation, 
the Austrians being driven gradually back, but only after the 
fiercest fighting. While they held one position, another was busily 
in preparation in their rear, and they contested position after 
position with great gallantry, only yielding when the Russian 
attack made it impossible to hold out longer, but always falling 
back. The labours of both armies were stupendous, but it is 
impossible not to feel a certain amount of sympathetic admiration 
for the Austrians. Their troops worked with indomitable perse- 
verance in preparing line after line of trenches, working ost 
always under a heavy fire, while their comrades in front faced 
annihilation until their new position was ready for them to fall 
back on. The intensity of the Russian fire was indescribable, 
and it is said that it was impossible to pick up a handful of earth 
on one of the abandoned Austrian positions without finding 
shrapnel bullets or a caeent of shell in it. How the Austrian 
troops managed to live through such fire baffles the imagination, 
and speaks volumes for their leaders, at least on this occasion. 

The Austrian losses are not known, but they left many thousand 
prisoners and a large number of guns with the Russians. 

Generals Brussilov and Dmitriefi had occupied Grodek, the 


latter being mentioned in a dispatch by General Brussilov for his 
Mocziska 


“ distinguished services.” From there they on to M 
a town about fifteen miles due east of ysl, where they 
established themselves. This was the centre of Brussilov’s 


line: his left occupied the towns of Sambor and Ch 
i pexvant positions which effectually cut off Pra 
south. me 
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fortress ; Brussilov, at Mocziska, threatened from the east ; while 
Dmitrieff blocked the way from the south at Chyrow. 

Von Auffenburg’s shattered troops sought refuge behind 
Przemysl, their only means of communication with Austria being 
westward ; and soon even this line was to be denied them, for 
the Russian Commanders lost no time, but continued to advance 
into Galicia. Some Austrian troops retreated as far west as 
Cracow. 

It was now that the full significance of the Russian advance 
began to be recognised. Their line of march lay due west, and 
if it had been the Grand Duke’s plan to proceed, his armies 
deserve great credit, for they had not swerved one iota, but had 
fought their way steadily onward, pushing back armies as strong 
as their own who had the advantage of fighting in their own 
territory. 

The line lay through Lemberg, Przemysl, and Cracow—three 
great cities whose safety was the safety of Austria-Hungary, and 
even of Germany. Particularly is this so in the case of Cracow, 
which was the gateway to both Vienna and Berlin. 

The Silesian frontier is only forty miles west of Cracow. Be- 
yond it the possible obstacles to an army marching on Berlin 
were Breslau, which cannot strictly be called a fortified city, and 
Glogau, a fortress which would not offer serious resistance to 
modern artillery. Advancing from Cracow an invading army 
would not be incommoded by the river Oder, which, however, 
offers a good line of defence to an advance from the east. Kustrin, 
a small fortress, is the sole remaining obstacle before Berlin can 
be reached, fifty miles away. 

To Vienna, once Cracow was in Russian hands, the way lay 
clear, as a glance at the map will show. 

Russia had her plans well laid. Primarily they entailed the 
taking of Cracow, and we shall see how she fared. Already north- 
eastern Galicia was in her hands and she controlled all the towns 
; ints of strategic importance, such as Sokal, Brody, Tarnopol, 
_ Jaroslav, Grodek, Lemberg, Sambor, Mocziska, Chyrow, 


a had done more than that. In this great war 

large part, Germany in particular making great 

of all descriptions. Her needs in the way 

ently of very considerable extent, and even 
war it became a source of anxiety to ke 
2 of the demand. Since the Russian 

ny had to rely on the Galician and 

cian wells, constituting one of 
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the richest supplies in the world, were situate on the northern 
slopes of the Carpathians in the very territory now occupied by 
_ Russia. Only a few wells, situated further west and beyond 
the Russian line, were in Austrian control. Thus Russia seriously 
menaced Germany economically, as well as strategically. 
Politically, the aim of the Russian advance was the liberation 
of the Slavs of Galicia. They were bound to the Russian peoples 
by strong racial and religious ties, and their satisfaction at the 
Russian occupation may be taken as an earnest of their desires 
and sympathies. It was to them that the Grand Duke Nicholas 
addressed the following proclamation on the beginning of the 
great Austrian retreat from Poland, on August 17: 


Brothers—a judgment of God is being wrought; with Christian patience 
and self-annihilation the Russian people of Galicia languished for centuries 
under a foreign yoke, but neither flattery nor persecutions could break in 
it the hope of liberty. As the tempestuous torrent breaks the rocks to 
join the sea, so there exists no force which can arrest the Russian 
inits rush towards unification. Let there be no longer a subjugated Russia. 
Let the country which forms the heritage of Saint Vladimir throw off the 
foreign yoke and raise the banner of united Russia, an indivisible land. 
May the providence of God who has blessed the work of the great umiters 
of the Russian lands be made manifest. May God aid His anointed, the 
Emperor Nicholas of All the Russias, to complete the work begun by the 
Grand Duke Ivan Kalita. 

Rise, fraternal Galician Russia, who have suffered so much, to meet the 
Russian Army for you and your brethren, who will be delivered. Room will 
be found for you in the bosom of our mother Russia without offending 
peaceable people of whatever nationality. Raise your sword against the 
enemy and your hearts towards God with a prayer for Russia and the 
Russian Czar ! 


The Grand Duke Nicholas left nothing to chance. His two pro- 
clamations to the Galician peoples are masterpieces of diplomacy, 
and even if defeat later temporarily drove the Russians from 
Galicia, the effect of the invasion remained. It will never be 
forgotten ; and the people who had lived and hoped for ages, 
once more settled down with that quiet stoicism to await the 
second coming of the Russians. eer) 

Simultaneously with the big action of Grodek and Rawa-Ru: 
Russian cavalry had been busy in the Carpathians. At the 
of September a cme? force of ad_crosse¢ 


three ose H 
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Carpathians and the Bohemian mountains, many miles west of 
Cracow), the cavalry would be in a position to protect his left 
General Ivanoff, with Generals Ewarts and Plehve, continued to 
press on General Dankl’s army. While the battle of Rawa-Ruska 
Was in progress, the main body of Dankl’s army was taking up 
its position on the line of the San. In crossing the river at a poimt 
close to its junction with the Vistula, the Austrians suffered very 
heavily. They reached the river on September 12 and prepara- 
tions were made for getting the troops and baggage across before 
the Russians could come up. Strong rearguards were posted in 
good itions, the one protected by the Vistula on its left, the 
other by the San on its right. The Austrians thus began to cross 
the river well protected; but the Russians were not far behind, 
; and they arrived long before any appreciable number of troops 
had crossed. They came on impetuously, despite the Austrian 
fire, which developed considerably, and seem to have driven the 
Austrians before them like sheep. Then the Russian artillery 
came up, and while the panic-stricken Austrians were crowding 
on to the bridges, opened a heavy fire. The bridges were destroyed 
and many hundreds of Austrians were drowned, besides those killed 
by the shell fire. Over 30,000 were taken prisoner by the Russians. 
The Austrians were dumbfounded. They had hoped much 
from the San and had never expected that an invading army could 
drive them so easily from it, cross, and continue to advance as 
did the Russians, with such rapidity. The San was well protected, 
and well served, from the south at Przemysl to the junction with 
the Vistula, by a strategic railway on the left bank. Its bridges 
for the most part were protected, but the Austrians as they fell 
__ back destroyed them—or nearly all of them. Had they destroyed 
all of them, the task of the Russians would have been one of con- 
siderable difficulty. The Austrians could have awaited them on 
left bank and made their crossing a hazardous one. But the 
jans were literally on their heels, and they seized one bridge 
all the Austrians had crossed it, and such was the terror 
strians by this time that they made no attcmpt to stop 
yy it. They were literally chased across the bridge. 
sian a took place at Krzeszov, below the junction 
s, where the Austrians had suffered such a disastrous 
few miles west of Tarnogrod. 
no enemy troops in southern Poland, for a 
} had advanced to the reaches of L enkl was 
S ooo prisoners and 10 guns. J anky 
the frontier, while the Archduke's nate 
in the invasion. 
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Austrian losses at this time (about September 17) were com- 
puted to be not less than 250,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners 
This is a conservative estimate, others placing the figure at quite 

00,000, while Russian authorities asserted that Austria had lost 
tom 35 per cent. to 45 per cent. of her troops. Russia had 
captured vast quantities of general stores and see equip- 
ment, while 400 guns and fully 500,000 rifles were stated to have 
fallen into their hands. Huge as these figures appear, it is not 
possible to dispute them, failing other sources of information, nor 
is it wise to discount them, for it must be remembered that the 
operations in Poland and Galicia were on an unprecedented scale, 
and defeats of the Austrian troops might easily have accounted 
for them. Moreover, the conservative nature of all the Russian 
announcements should be borne in mind. They exaggerated 
nothing, nor claimed anything they had not done. Their official 
dispatches were quietly, modestly worded, and formed a marked 
contrast to the bombastic outpourings of Vienna and Berlin. 

The investment of Przemysl was now beginning. Von Auffen- 
burg’s army was behind the city, stretching its arms out westward, 
and Dank] was coming down from the north. Leaving Przemysl 
in the care of the besieging armies, Ruzsky and Brussilov now 
hurried westward in the march on Cracow. Their progress was 
rapid. Their advance guard had taken Krosno and seized the 
Dukla Pass in the Carpathians by September 28, and the next 
day they were at Dembica, on the main railway line to Cracow. 

Germany at this period appears to have marked her displeasure 
at the Austrian defeats by insisting on the most drastic changes 
in the Austriancommand. To begin with, the Archduke Frederick 
ae ce ae etag of the supreme command, this being vested in Field 

Jars 
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for to do so was to court disaster. The city was badly placed 
for garrison defence, for it could be dominated by Russian guns 
from heights or high ground at different points on the north and 
south, which prevented the construction of field works. Hence 
the decision of the Germans to defend the city several miles to 
the east. 

The Germans now began their offensive in Poland by ad- 
vancing from the frontier near Posen towards Stopnitza and from 
Thorn along the south bank of the Vistula. These movements 
had the effect of temporarily checking the Russian advance on 
Cracow ; Ruzsky and Ivanoff altered their lines, the latter falling 
back behind the San. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas now prepared for the great German 
onslaught he had expected from the beginning, and which was 
to reach to the very walls of Warsaw. 

The Russian Chief of Stafi believed that Germany had prepared 
a line of defences on the river Warta. In this belief the Grand 
Duke once more began to advance on Cracow, for if this great 
strategic city were to be won, the effort must be now, before winter 
setin. It wasseen, too, that while an army advanced on Cracow, 
it must be supported on its right flank by an advance in Poland 
against the German frontier line. Accordingly, while General 
Dmitrieff advanced on Cracow with what was virtually the left 
of the line, the Russian centre and right were moved west beyond 
the line of Kutno, Lodz, and the river Pilitza. The cavalry pushed 
on in front, and by November g had crossed the frontier at Posen, 
cut the railway on the Cracow-Posen line, and were returning 
with the information that the Warta was not intended as a line 
of defence by Germany. The Russian plans were then altered, 
and the Grand Duke determined that while his left struck at 
Cracow he would essay to turn back the left flank of the German 
southern army on the Warta with his centre. 

On November 12 Russian cavalry had taken the town of 
Miechow on the German frontier, not twenty miles north of 
Cracow. They were considerably in advance of Dmitrieff's line, 
his troops being eighty miles to the east of Cracow. Dmitrieff 
continued to advance slowly but surely, however, while General 
Brussiloy to the south and rear was consolidating the Russian 
hold on Galicia by occupying the principal passes of the Car- 
pathians. The fighting was not heavy save on his right, where he 
came in contact with the right of the German southern army at 
Czestochowa. This spesrently did not delay him, for by the 
beginning of the second week in December his cavalry were in the 
suburbs of Cracow, while his main body of troops was established 
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on the line of the river Raba. He was now close enough to attack 
the city, and the German Field Marshal suddenly realised the 
death of his hope of inflicting a defeat on the Russian forces north 
of the Galician frontier that would compel Dmitrieff to retreat. 
He at once adopted measures to save the city, and attacked the 
Russians at two points. One force, coming from the south-west 
of Cracow, struck directly at Dmitrieff’s left, while the other 
attacked from the south side of the Carpathians with the object 
of wresting the passes from Brussiloy. 

Dmitrieff, who fought a stiff battle on December 8 outside 
Cracow, could have held his ground (for he had certainly beaten 
the attacking force) had it not been for the seriousness of Brussi- 
lov’s position and the fact that a furious attack suddenly de- 
veloped on his right near Czestochowa. The enemy had also 
sent troops through the Donajetz valley—passing by way of the 
higher mountain paths—to operate against his left rear. Before 
they could get to work, however, Dmitrieff had retired to Novo 
Sandek, where he established his left, his line running north-west 
across the Raba and the Vistula to a point on the river Nidzitsa. 

On December 12 Brussilov was driven from the Dukla Pass, 
which was a serious blow to Dmitrieff, for it obliged him to retire 
once more. 

The importance of this pass to whichever side held it is fairly 
obvious. The Dukla is one of the best passes in the whole of the 
Carpathians. It is one of the lowest, if not the lowest, being only 
1,500 feet above sea level ; it is broad and easy to cross, even in 
winter, for its road is always firm. It is ten miles long. Now 
that it was in Austria’s hands it meant that she was able to pour 
out reinforcements from Hungary against the Russian armies. 
If Dmitrieff did not retire he ran the risk of being cut off from 
Brussilov in the rear. He therefore took up a new line, curving 
away south-east from a point on the Vistula north of Tarnov, 
through the latter town, and Jaslo and Krosno to the foot of the 
Carpathians south-east of the last-named town, so that he had 
the Dukla Pass before him. 


over 10,000 prisoners. On his right, he drove the enemy 
1v—2 
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the Donajetz and the Nida. Brussilov was similarly successful, 
and by Christmas Day the three chief western passes—the Dukla, 
the Lupkow, and the Uzsok-——-were in the hands of the Russian 
Generals. Snowstorms now set in and made operations in the 
mountains impossible, so that for some days the armies were quiet. 

Meanwhile the siege of Przemysl had settled down into rather 
a humdrum affair. One siege is very like another, and there were 
few incidents connected with the investment of the Galician 
fortress to lift it out of the ordinary rut. It lasted from Septem- 
ber 22, 1914, to March 21, 1915, almost an exact six months. During 
that time there was only one occasion when the Russians were in 
danger of being driven off. This was in October, when a combined 
Austro-German force succeeded in beating the Russians back until 
the western forts of the city were freed, and it is possible that 
extra troops and possibly supplies were got into Przemys] during 
this time. It was but a short interval, however. 

Russia had determined to starve out the city. It was seen 
that efforts to take it by general assault would prove too costly, 
and with the exception of one or two minor efforts before the 
Russian siege guns were brought up, the city was not bombarded 
until the beginning of March, 

The garrison, under General von Kusmanck, were believed to 
number 100,000, while the population numbered 50,000. It is 

ible that the garrison was increased during October, for on 
its capitulation the number of troops was considerably higher. 
Immense quantities of military stores were in the city, and they 
are believed to have been left there by Von Auffenburg, who used 
the town as his supply base. 

Long before there was any real hope of Przemysl falling we 
had accounts of its capture, and the world came to regard the 
fortress with the difficult name as affording the greatest mystery 
of the war. 

Przemys! was not inclined to give in. It was well stocked 
with food, and its military commander declared that they could 
hold out till May. This was in September, when the Russians, 
flushed with success, called on the city to surrender. 

There were many sorties, the garrison acting with great 
gallantry and daring, but they achieved nothing. The most 
important of all was, strangely enough, also the last. Towards 
the end the Russians obtained possession of the heights dominating 
the eastern quarter of the town’s defences. Also the Russians 
took Nakiowice, an important position on the north, and this 
appears to have stirred the garrison beyond endurance. They 
made a desperate sortie, General Kusmanck himself leading, 
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having with him a whole division of the Hungarian Honvéd. The 
Russians defeated them and inflicted severe loss. The result was 
disastrous for the Austrians. They lost many killed and wounded 
and over 4,000 prisoners, while they failed to hold the forts on the 
western side, which fell to the Russians. 

It was now only a matter of days. Evidently surrender had 
been determined on since the last sortie, for in the days that 
intervened between that event and the surrender, the garrison 
were busy destroying anything that might be of use to the enemy. 
Their horses they had eaten long since, and they now destroyed 
their guns and blew up their works, discharging their ammunition 
recklessly and purposelessly. 

On the morning of March 21, 1915, at six o’clock, the town 
surrendered unconditionally, and there passed into Russian hands 
as captives 9 Generals, 93 other officers of high rank, 2,500 lieu- 
tenants and subalterns, and 117,000 rank and file. 

There were many stories afloat after the fall of Przemysl, 
chief among them being one to the effect that the officers of the 
garrison feasted and made merry with wine, while their troops 
starved or fed like wolves on raw horsefiesh. These stories were 
denied, reaffirmed, and denied again, and even now it is not possible 
to speak definitely on the point. Undoubtedly the question of 
food supplies had become urgent, and this contributed in a.large 
measure to the city’s capitulation. 

The news of the fall of Przemysl was received with great joy 
in Russia and much surprise and chagrinin Germany. Russia had 
reason to be proud of her achievement, for she had taken the city 
intact. The place was uninjured, the damage being confined to 
the forts and defence works. Russia could have battered Przemysl 
as Germany did Liége and Namur, but therein lies a lesson in 
national psychology. Russia had no taste for senseless damage 
or wanton destruction, while Germany as a military nation had 
developed that spirit of destructiveness that sometimes moves a 
boy to kick over his bricks after having built an imposing edifice— 
only Germany does not kick over her own cities. 

The Czar visited the headquarters of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
and conferred upon him the second class of the Order of St. George, 
while General Ivanoff, who had so splendidly conducted the siege, 
received the third class of the same Order. 

The losses of the Austrians during the rs, of Przemysl are 
hard to ascertain, but Germany asserts that Russia lost 70,000 
men. This figure is hardly worthy of consideration, for though 
there had been desperate sorties, and the Austrians and Germans 
had both made attempts to relieve the city, the siege had been 
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more of a waiting game than anything else, and Russia's losses 
cannot have been near this figure. It was with the object of 
saving lives which would only be uselessly lost if he attempted to 
take the city by storm, that General Ivanoff had decided to wait 
and starve out the garrison. 

Russia had advanced to the very walls of Cracow, her real 
objective in Galicia, and there she was checked in her advance, not 
so much by the Ad osetia there encountered, as by the events on 
her right in Poland, which required the Commander in Galicia to 
preserve this line in conformity with that in the north, so that he 
would be secure fromarearattack. Inany event, the real Russian 
forward movement in Galicia had reached its climax, and though 
the country north of the Carpathians remained in their possession 
for several months they cannot be said to have advanced after 
reaching Cracow. The tide of battle flowed back and forth, and 
one day's retreat by the Russians was followed the next day by 
an Austrian retreat. Positions changed hands several times until 
it was impossible to say from one day to another who held this 
or that point. On the whole Russia maintained her hold with 
great skill, and Austria’s turn for success had not yet come. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE REBELLION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The causes that led up to it—German agents, and German influence in South Africa—The 
Prophet van Rensburg and his visions—Failure of the Allies in Western Europe en- 
courages the Rebels—De la Rey “ visioned "as the coming dcliverer—The rebel leaders, 
Beyers, De Wet, Kemp, and Maritz, their records and characters—Beyers appoints his 
own tools as officers of the Defence Force—The great meeting at Treurfontein and the 
mystic number 15-—-De la Rey disappoints the rebel leaders— Postponement of the rising 
—Kemp attempts to corrupt the camp at Potchefstroom—The Germans violate Union 
territory—Maritz defends them—The incident of the alteration on the map—Tragic 
death of De la Rey—Beyers engineers a campaign of protest against the proposed attack 
on German S.W. Africa—Manitz refuses to advance and declares open rebellion—The 
Government take action——-De Wet becomes rebel leader in Orange River Colony, and 
Beyers and Kemp in the Transvaal—Botha takes the feld—Capture of De Wet and 
drowning of Beyers—Kemp and Maritz flee to German SW. Afmca—Surrender of the 
last of the commandos and end of the rebellion. 


with the entrance of Great Britain into the European 
War, may safely be claimed as one of the few historical 
precedents which have justified the pronest of evil. 
For several years—practically ever since the end of the Great 
Boer War—there were not wanting premonitions and warnings 
of the ‘rising’ that was to undo the effects of the Treaty of 
Vereeniging and restore the “ independence’”’ then taken away. 
It may be urged, and rightly, that it required no great vaticinatory 
power on the part of those familiar with Boerdom to forecast 
probabilitics with something like precision. It was no sccret 
that the result of the war left a tender sore, and it would be flying 
in the face of human nature to pretend to accept the popular 
theory, inculcated by enthusiastic British writers and politicians, 
that the elementary Boer had at one stroke banished the ardent 
love of independence and strong racial preferences and prejudices 
which for a couple of centuries had distingui im. 
The Sage 2.0 the Boers is a record of resistance to foreign 
authority. T wage | owed their 
existence to this racial inde- 


TT" South African Rebellion, which broke out co-incidently 
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Despite the rapid invasion of modern and European ideas 
in the country, the patriarchal authority, particularly in the 
outlying and remote districts, was very strong. Every old man 
was passing on the traditions of alleged British wrongdoing of 
the ‘Old Colony”’ days. Stories of the sufferings of their near 
ancestors at the hands of the Englander took the place in Boer 
homes of the fairy tales and historical romances which have always 
first excited the imagination of British youth. Therefore the soil 
was well prepared for the sowers of the seed of actual rebellion, 
who, very early in the chapter, took advantage of the dissatisfac- 
tion aroused by the retention of so many Britishers in offices of 
profit and importance after the grant of self-government. It was 
useless to point out to Boers of this school of thought that the 
country was in practically the same condition as under the Kruger 
Oligarchy, so far as self-control and pee en lety representation 
could make it. To the few compelled to admit this fact their only 
tangible grievance was the presence of a representative of their 
conquerors in the person of the Governor-General, who had the 
right of veto. 

It would be easy to fill many pages with extracts from news- 
papers in the Boer Taal, in which this discontent and unrest were 
expressed with such a freedom, and often virulence, that, had 
the malcontents permitted themselves a moment's unprejudiced 
thought, would have proved extreme tolerance to be one of the 
most outstanding virtues of the ‘ tyrannical British.” 

It is now a matter of common knowledge that this discontent 
was largely fomented by German agents. The important part 

layed By the German in South Africa was never fully realised 

y Englishmen. It is still news to many that the most flourishing 
portions of Cape Colony owed their pre-eminence to the pioneering 
of Germans in the form of the German Legion, some thousands 
strong, who were given land in the Colony as a reward for their 
services as mercenary troops during the Crimean War. The 

ioneers of commerce in the newer Transvaal were nearly all 

ermans, and to-day the firms they founded are at the top of 
the list, and exercise great influence. In Natal and Orange River 
Colony were scattered many small but flourishing German com- 
munities, and the whole of the sub-continent was permeated and 
leavened by them. Nor must it be forgotten that during the 
Boer War the sympathies of the Germans were strongly pro-Boer, 
even to the extent of taking up arms. It would be difficult to 
find a district where a German Boer was not a prominent and 
member of the little community, and many of the names 
£ well-known Boers popularly supposed to be of Dutch origin are 
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really German. In fact, the Teuton always loomed large in 
South African affairs, as the names of many famous politicians 
testify—Schreiner, Colenbrander, Von Brandis, Hofmeyer, Scherm- 
brucker, Von Graaf, Mehliss—all being reminders of the leading 
part taken by men of German origin. 

Another extremely important factor which made for unity 
and friendship between the Dutch Boer and the German was the 
similarity of language. The newest arrival from the Fatherland 
would find no difficulty in assimilating the Boer Taal, and for 
every English colonist who could converse with a Boer in the 
vernacular there were at least ten Germans. This in itself con- 
stituted a bond whose strength can only be gauged by those who 
have had opportunities for observation. 

The complete story of the inception and consummation of the 
Boer Rebellion approaches more nearly to the romance of the 
historical novelist than any similar event of modern days. Thanks 
to the fact that the Colonial Government were unusually prompt 
in listening to the warnings of the “ informers,’’ who proffered 
their services in scores, there was probably never a secret political 
movement whose inner workings were so thoroughly revealed as 
this. There is lacking not a scrap of testimony of any importance 
to the historian who wishes to reconstruct the crime. Indeed, it 
is truly a case of an embarrassment of riches. The Blue Books 
and the later reports of the trials of the ringleaders are crowded 
with material; and there is not a statement of importance that 
is not corroborated in a manner that would satisfy the strictest 
advocate for observance of the laws of evidence. 

It is in keeping with the romantic character of the story 
that the actual progenitor of the rebellion should have been a 
picturesque and stagey person who came upon the scene as a 
prophet. The prophet has twice before ia an important 
part in South African story. The man who did more than any 
individual to bring about the first Boer War was Cornelius Smidt, 
who travelled the country telling the Boers his dreams of seeing 
the hated British driven into the sea. He acted as bearer of the 
“fiery cross,”” and secret agent for the leaders of the movement 
which ended with Majuba. Nearly a een before Smidt, a 
native prophet had narrated similar visions, but instead of in- 
spiring his dupes to take up arms to bring about the destruction 
a their white oppressors, he persuaded them to destroy their 
corn and oxen, with the result that the obverse of his visions 

resented itself, since whole native tribes were extirpated by 
amine. 


The prophet of evil who acted as agent-in-advance for the 
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eat rebellion was an illiterate, ancient, shaggy Boer named 
‘icolaas van Rensburg, of the Lichtenburg district of the Trans- 
vaal. He won his spurs as a successful prophet during the Boer 
War, when he was a member of De la Rey’s commando. He 
brought off several startlingly successful predictions both of victory 
hy and eteat. and in a very short time his prophecies, sayings, and 
opinions were quoted with respectful attention in every camp 
and commando. It was a common thing for the usual precautions 
against surprise to be withdrawn or unplaced on the bare assurance 
of the prophet that no danger need be feared. As he rarely 
proved wrong, and if he did, made no attempt to explain away 
his failure, after the manner of most prophets, he was believed 
in with absolute confidence, even by such notorious sceptics and 
mockers at the ancient Boer traditions as Genera! Ben Viljoen. 
De la Rey himself placed great reliance on the advice of the old 
: man, and if a tithe of the stories told by Boers after the war were 
true, the successes scored by the prophet fully justified the large- 
hearted faith he inspired. 
There is no doubt that much of the popular belief in the seer 
' was, as the Blue Book admits, due to the fact that Van Rensburg 
Was a man of simple and religious character, and made no attempt 
! to exploit his gift. Of his sincerity there was no doubt, and if 
he duped others he also duped himself. His prophecies took the 
form of “ visions,”’ always symbolic and mysterious; and as the 
listeners were left to put their own interpretations on them, it 
is hardly surprising that among the number of guesses there should 
be some palpable hits. 
One of these “visions”’ was certainly remarkable, since it 
was revealed some years before the events it foretold came to 
ass. Van Rensburg had a great admiration for General De la 
ey, and had openly hinted that great things were in store for 
him.. One vision on which he placed great importance had been 
communicated to the General and his friends. The dreamer 
had seen the number 15 on a dark cloud, with blood issuing from 
it. Immediately afterwards he had seen the General returning 
home hatless, followed by a carriage covered with flowers. What 
this portended he could not say, but it was generally accepted as 
. a premonition of coming glory and success for De la Rey. The 
significance of this number 15 will be seen later, and its bearing 
on the events that followed. 
These stories and reports of fresh visions were duly recorded 
F in the papers rcalating among the Boers, and, much more ex- 
‘ tensive; ively, orally. The Boer is keen on stories, and makes one 
last with maryellous economy, repeating it, without deviating 
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jot or tittle from the first version, on every possible occasion. 
Little wonder that among a simple people, who believe implicitly 
any story that has a semblance of Biblical authority, these hints 
of the miraculous should be accepted, particularly as their inter- 
pretation was always favourable to the Boer point of view. 

But the vision that inspired the rebellion, so far as the rank 
and file were concerned, was a very old one, which was revived 
in the memory of thousands who had heard it by the imminence of 
the European War. Long before such an event was imagined 
possible, Van Rensburg had beheld a fight between six or seven 
huge bulls. One of them, a great grey beast, alone emerged 
victorious. This bull symbolised Germany. 

Such was the interpretation put upon it at the time; and 
therefore, as soon as the possibility of that country being engaged 
in a struggle with Great Britain became a subject of discussion, 
there was a unanimous declaration that the issue was certain, 
and that the oppressor England was at last to meet her long- 
foretold doom. In the Lichtenburg district, the scene of Van 
Rensburg’s visions, the excitement became intense, and the secret 
agents, who had been quietly awaiting a time to declare themselves 
boldly, saw and seized their opportunity. It would have been 
a bold Boer in that district who in the month of August 1914 had 
ventured to suggest that the fate of England had not been decided. 

And now it is necessary to introduce the chief conspirators. 
They were first General C, F. Beyers, originally a lawyer, and an 
astute and successful one. During the Boer War he distinguished 
himself as a colleague of General Botha, and as a strategist and 
skilful handler of masses of men in retreat probably had no equal 
in that campaign. For a time he was Speaker of the Transvaal 
Parliament, but had to retire as the result of a political move with 
which Botha was associated, and thereby, it 1s suggested, made 
an enemy of his old Lieutenant. By way of solatium for his lost 

ost Beyers was made Commandant-General of the Active Citizen 
orce when the Defence Act was passed in 1912, a position of 
outstanding importance. Beyers was a tall, handsome, dark- 
bearded man, well educated, with cultivated manners, and, except 
in his sympathies, very unlike the popular notion of a Boer leader. 

Next in importance came Christian De Wet, better known 
probably outside South Africa than any of the Boer leaders, as = | 
the result of his skilful management of the guerilla warfare in | 
which he excelled. Beyond “the military qualifications he ex- 
hibited he had few characteristics to arrest attention, being a 
rather uncouth type of the Boer, and as the events of the rebellion 
proved, destitute of any sense of chivalry or honour. To —— 
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him as a vulgar bully would not be unjust or inaccurate. He 

owed his influence among the Boers entirely to his temporary and 4 
meteoric guerilla generalship, which, in justice to him, 1t may be 4 
said, he claimed no credit for, often remarking in the after-days 
that he was at a loss to understand why people should make a fuss 
over him for being able to show his men the shortest and safest 
way out of a grass fire. 

Jan Kemp was an ex-Government official. He was before 
the war stationed at Krugersdorp, where his sole distinction was 
a clean, pink, boyish appearance, a soft voice and shy manner, 
and son-in-law-ship to Hans Bodenstein, the Judicial Commissioner 
—a virulent hater of Englishmen. Hans had been a member of 
the band of freebooters who took possession of the portions of 
Bechuanaland which they called the Land of Goshen and Stella 
Land, and were dispersed by Sir Charles Warren in 1884. During 
the Boer War Kemp was, to the astonishment of all who knew him, 
made Commandant of the Krugersdorp Commando, which con- 
sisted of some of the finest Boer fighters. He justified the selection 
by ably seconding General Botha at the battle of Colenso. It was 
he who was responsible for the successful attack on Long's guns, 
and the systematic picking off of British officers by volleys from 
sharpshooters, Later he was Lieutenant to De la Rey, and did 
good work. When pee and responsible government came, 

Kemp was rewarded by being made a Major in the new Defence 
Force, and had charge of a training camp at Potchefstroom. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Solomon Gerhardus Maritz may be regarded 
as the deepest-dyed villain of the piece, for none of the conspirators 
showed such consummate capacity for treachery and double- 
dealing ashe. He was in other respects a typical young Afrikander, 
and though destitute of education in the ordinary sense, exhibited 
during the Boer War considerable, even conspicuous, military 
instinct. The end of the war threw him upon his own resources, 
and he joined a number of Afrikanders who had a plan for founding 
a Boer Colony in Madagascar. But the scheme fell through owing 
to the unfriendliness of the French officials, and Maritz found his | 
way to German South Africa, where he soon made himself useful | 
in a field where his liar talents had more adequate scope. | 

The native rebellion was going on, and the Germans were | 


making a supreme effort to suppress it, for it had lasted some 
ten years, and seemed as far off settlement as ever. Maritz took 
charge of a big military-transport scheme, and there is little doubt 
that his services and advice proved extremely valuable. He 
sent to Cape Colony for a number of his old comrades-in-arms, 
who, like himself, had special reasons for not wishing to be under 
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British control, and formed an Afrikander Brigade that did ex- 
cellent work. He remained among the Germans several years, 
then suddenly appeared in the Orange River Colony, and joined 
the police force. When the Defence Force was formed he was 
given a commission in it, and went through a course of training 
at the Military College at Bloemfontein. In 1913 he was ap- 
pointed Commander of the Military District No. 12, which included 
the north-west districts of the Cape Province, and at the beginning 
of August the following year, just at the time war between Great 
Britain and Germany was being talked of, he was made Lieutenant- 
Colonel in command of the South African Border between Cape 
Colony and German South-West Africa. It is worthy of remark 
that Maritz owed his rapid advance entirely to his friend Beyers, 
who was Commandant-General of the Citizen Forces. 

We now know, as the result of the confessions and admissions 
of his subordinates, that Maritz was meditating, right through this 
period, the treachery that he was so soon to carry out. He missed 
no opportunity to preach the gospel of a New South African Re- 
public, and succeeded in making many converts. True, the 
material on which he worked was very plastic. Beyers had taken 
care to appoint as officers Boers whom he knew to be disaffected, 
and likely to listen to suggestions of a probable recovery of the 
lostindependence. Maritz had a persuasive manner, and possessed 
very many of those mental attributes which the simple Boer 
regards as evidence of superior intelligence. Then his known 
record as a fighter and leader was we. established, and to this 
was added the peculiar and valuable knowledge that he had 

ained while serving the Germans. It isa matter of evidence that 
Re had in his possession documents which verified his assertion 
that Germany was behind the proposed movement for throwing 
off the English yoke, and we know that he did not deceive his 
listeners in this particular. The headquarters of Maritz were 
at the little town of Uppington, within an easy afternoon's ride 
of the nearest German military station, and it became a matter 
of comment among the few loyalist officers and troopers attached 
to the force that Maritz was frequently riding over the Border. 
There was no special reason why he should not, since the relation- 
ship between the German and Union frontier guards was always 
of the friendliest, and Maritz took special pains to encourage this 
brotherly attitude. ‘ ' 

Probably no secret conspiracy was ever carried on with such 
advantageous ease and boldness. The chief of the army, Beyers, 
was also chief conspirator. He had practically a free har 
the appointment of all officers under him, There had been for. 
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some time a clamant demand on the part of the old Boer leaders 
for a more liberal distribution of offices among those who had 
served the old Republic and suffered, and the tendency of the 
new Union Government was to accede to the request. The 
formation of the Defence Force, which was to take the place of 
the withdrawn British troops, offered an excellent opportunity 
to create an army of sympathisers with the plans of the con- 
spirators, and Beyers took full advantage of the weapon that 
accident and a little design had placed at his disposal. 

Meanwhile, Jan Kemp was playing the game in his important 

sition as chief of the Training Camp at Potchefstroom, in the 
eart of the most disaffected Boer region of the Transvaal, and 
within the sphere of the enormous influence of the Prophet Van 
Rensburg at Lichtenburg, sixty miles to the west. It was further 
an important factor in the business that General De la Rey resided 
at Lichtenburg, and being a Senator in the Union Parliament, 
carried double weight as a trusted old soldier and a politician well 
in the counsels of the Parliamentary leaders. It was therefore 
highly important that he should be won over. 

When war was actually declared the excitement in the Lichten- 
burg district became intense. Van Rensburg began to have 
visions with appalling persistency, and they all confirmed previous 
ones. The excitement was intensified when the news went round 
that a great meeting was to be held at Treurfontein, in the Potchef- 
stroom district, and that commandeering had been begun. The 
date of the meeting, whether accidentally or by design, had been 
fixed for August 15, and when some one recalled the old vision 
of Van Rensburg of the mystical number 15, something like a 
religious mania ran through Boerdom. The fact that De la Rey 
was to address the assembled burghers added fuel to the fire, 
and no one doubted but that at last THE day was at hand. If 
any doubt did exist it was removed by the news that came from 
Western Europe. The big grey bull, Germany, was proving 
victorious. The British and French were in full flight. Van 
Rensburg thereupon had another vision wherein he saw 40,000 
German soldiers marching through the London streets, and 
to this was added the news that Paris also was in German 
possession. 

The Union Government, like the old Kruger Executive, has 
been always well informed of movements of a political nature, 
and was not ignorant of what was going on in the Western Trans- 
vaal. A few days before the meeting General Botha summoned 
De la Rey to Pretoria and was able to persuade him that his attitude 
would sway the balance, pointing out that his influence in the west 
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was so great that he had only to say the word that would make 
for peace or war. 
he meeting was duly held on Saturday, August 15, and 
De Ja Rey addressed 800 burghers, many of them armed and 
eon on the order of their District Commandants or Field 
rnets, honestly believing that they were going out to fight that 
very day. But De la Rey's speech came asa great surprise. He 
gave a very accurate account of the state of affairs in Europe, 
adverted very cautiously and slightly to the rumours of unrest 
among the Boers, and earnestly advised all to keep cool and go 
back to their homes, trusting the Government. 

The newspaper reports remarked that the speech was followed 
by a “‘ strange and unusual silence,” but as it is against the Boer 
disposition to express his approval or dissent in public in the 
English manner, this counts fe little with those who know the 
Boer. The most significant thing was that a formal resolution 
= confidence in the Government was carried without a sign of 

issent. 

It may be accepted as a fact that the bulk of the Boers took 
the advice to heart, and believed that De la Rey spoke as he 
felt, for itis a matter of history that despite the ae nab unanimity 
and enthusiasm of the Lichtenburg Boers over the visions of the 
Prophet, only a very small proportion of them took up arms when 
the rebellion became an actuality. 

De la Rey saved the situation for the time at least, and this 
counts for righteousness in the judgment of posterity on a brave 
soldier who never had the opportunity to clear his character from 
the imputations his last acts provoked. 

The failure of the Treurfontein meeting hit Kemp and Beyers 
very badly. It is now known that they were more than hopeful 
that De la Rey would make a speech that would hearten the fence- 
sitters, and their expectations had not been justified. But they 
had another barrel to their gun. 

On September 2 was due the annual gathering of the local 
Active Citizen Force for training at the camp at Potchefstroom. 
The plan was to take advantage of the presence of so many bur- 

ers and convert them into adherents of the conspiracy. They 

an at once by getting the officers together a little earlier than 
usual on the ground that affairs in Europe had to be discussed. 
Colour was lent to this by Beyers having already invited the 

ing Commandants to meet him at Pretoria to talk on the © 
subject. The magic 15 was again invoked, and it was an open’ 
secret that the rising was to take place on September 15. 
have it in evidence that Kemp and several minor confeder 
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spent a busy time in pumping and inspiring the officers and men 
privately. The arguments used were the certain defeat of the 
British by the Germans, and the support of the German force in 
South-West Africa, which it was well known was well provided 
with ammunition, and all the stores necessary for the prosecution 
of a successful campaign against the Unionist troops. The 
question of taking part in the attack on German South-West 
Africa was discussed without secrecy, and most of the leaders 
either announced their determination to take no part in it, or 
offered no reply to the arguments in favour of abstention. A 
few loyal officers resented this introduction of politics, but they 
were sent to Coventry by the majority, and altogether scem to 
have had a very bad time while in camp. 

Meanwhile Maritz was preparing his part much more daringly 
yet secretly on the border of German territory. He had openly 
announced to Boers of the district and to his own officers his 
determination not to take part in the proposed attack on his 
German friends, and his acts indicated how genuine that friend- 
ship was. 

An incident occurred which gave Maritz an opportunity for 
removing any doubt as to the side on which his sympathies lay. 
A Boer family that had been resident in German territory grew 
fearsome of the consequences of the impending trouble, and passed 
into Cape Colony. Their passage being resisted by the German 
guards, the Boers fired on them. This was unfortunate for 
Maritz, since it was likely to cause bad blood between his friends 
the Germans and the Boers. Therefore he went to the scene to 
investigate, went over to German territory, had long conversations 
with German officers, and returned to the Colony, where he made 
a public speech, denouncing the Boers who had fired as murderers 
whom he would hand over to the Germans. A German patrol 
actually entered Cape Colony in search of these Boers, relying 
doubtless on the immunity which the known sympathy of Maritz 
would secure them. 

When the incident was reported to the Government Maritz 
sent a telegram absolutely denying that the Germans had entered 
the Colony, and minimised the outrage, with an innuendo that the 
fault was on the Boer side. 

It was only after some days that the Government heard of 
the out conduct of the Germans in invading the Union 
territory, but it was still longer before they learned that even 
a greater act of defiance had been perpetrated. Maritz was careful 
not to precipitate matters by telling the truth. The circumstances 
of this second incident are worth detailing because they illustrate 
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in a striking manner how much a trivial accident may influence . 

great events. . 
The second violation of Union Territory by the Germans | 

consisted in their taking upa position just within the Cape border, 

and marked on the map as Nakab, or Nakob. This spot was the 

scene of a famous fight between the Boers and Bushmen in the 

last stand made by that now nearly extinct race, and was the site 

of the Union Police Camp nearest to the German border. 

On the opposite side, in German territory, are a waterhole 
and German Police Camp, bearing the same name. This repetition 
of similar names for places quite near each other is a perplexing 
feature of South African geography, and has more than once been 
the cause of serious blunders, as in the case of the Jameson Raid, 
when the uncertainty as to which of three Rietfonteins was his 
rendezvous caused the Johannesburg force sent out to assist 
Jameson to fail in its mission. In due course the Government 
heard, but not through the agency of Maritz, whose duty it was 
to inform them, that the Germans had occupied Nakob in Cape 
Colony. Of course this excited tremendous stir, both among 
loyalists and rebels, and was accepted as a declaration of war by 
Germany. 

Now it happened that at this time the Railway Department 
was issuing a map which had to be laid before Parliament in 
connection with an extension. On this map Nakob was marked 
in German territory, and the other Nakob just inside the Cape 
border, but so close to the German Nakob that the lettering almost 
overlapped. On hearing of the German violation of Union 
territory the railway officials, being ignorant of the geographical 
peculiarity of the case, concluded that the draughtsman had 
made an error, so ordered the deletion of the Cape Nakob, and 
emphasised the fact that the Nakob was in German territory by 
a quite superfluous arrow. 

This alteration was immediately seized upon by the rebel 
secret agents as a conclusive argument in support of their whis- 
pered assurances that a large number of leading men in the Govern- 
Ment were secretly in sympathy with the rebel movement, and 
that the correction had been purposely made in order to give the 
lie to the suggestion that the Germans had invaded Union territory. 

The story did its work as well as it was intended it should, 
and the Government suffered considerably, even many of its 
supporters accepting the incident as gravely suspicious and con- 
firmatory of the rumours that suggested secret sympathy with 
Germany on its part. ‘The importance of this otherwise trivial _ 
incident can be best appreciated in connection with the fac 
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the secret agents of the rebels had industriously circulated a 
story that General Botha was behind the movement for the 
recovery of the Boer independence. 

Maritz then played another card, and a good one. He let 
it be understood in camp that he had grave fears that the real 
object of the Government in calling out the Citizen Force for 
training was to send them to Europe to take part in the war 
against Germany. As this had already been hinted in the Boer 
press it made many converts to his openly expressed determina- 
tion not to go to German South-West Africa to fight their friends 
the Germans. It is significant that at about the same time the 
same suggestion was made at the Potchefstroom Camp 400 miles 
away, while Commandant Wolmarans, a prominent Member of 
Parliament, had actually called a meeting of Boers at which he 
gave expression to the same fear. There is little doubt that all 
this was part of the great game being planned and engineered by 
Beyers in Pretoria. The intercepted telegrams show that he was 
in close touch with Maritz and Kemp, and though these messages 
were cautiously worded, there were other means of communication 
safe from discovery. In response to an invitation to go to Pretoria 
and consult with Beyers, or send a man named Joubert, who was 
in the secret, Maritz did the latter. Joubert was closeted with 
Beyers for some hours, and though his business was supposed to 
relate to the affairs at Maritz’scamp, Beyers never let his colleagues 
know of the presence of a man who iabught important information. 
A few days later Maritz himself went to see Beyers at Pretoria, 
and then the great conspiracy was brought to a head. 

The plan was to seduce General De la Rey to make a speech 
to the Boers in the camp at Potchefstroom. We shall never 
know whether the General was really won over to the side of 
the rebels, but in any event he agreed to go to the camp and 
make a speech, though on what lines we know not. It was an 
understood thing that the presence of Beyers and De la Rey at 
Potchefstroom was to be the signal for the rising, which was to 
take the form of a mutiny of the troops, who would refuse to go 
to German South-West Africa. 

And now comes one of the most dramatic incidents that ever 
made history, 

General De la Rey had been at Capetown attending to his 
Parliamentary duties, and returned by way of Johannesburg, not 
arriving there until the 15th, the day appointed for the address 
to the men at Potchefstroom. This was a serious disappoint- 
ment, as it meant postponing the rising and interfering with the 
Magic influence of the number 15 It was therefore determined 
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to hurry the General to Potchefstroom that evening so that he 
could address the men on the 16th. The delay was all the more 
serious because Beyers and Kemp had written out their resigna- 
tions, which would be in the hands of the Government next day. 
It was essential that the rising should come first. Beyers there- 
fore sent his motor to bring De la Rey from Johannesburg, having 
previously instructed his chauffeur to overhaul the car and prepare 
it for a long journey. That evening Beyers and the General 
set out for Potchefstroom, taking Johannesburg en route, arriving 
on the western outskirts of the town about seven in the evening, 

It happened that the Johannesburg Police were making great 
efforts to arrest a gang of desperadoes known as the Foster Gang, 
who had perpetrated some astounding highway robberies and 
murder. A police cordon had been drawn round the town, and 
as the wanted men were known to have escaped in a fast car, 
every motor-car was held up by the police. Beyer’s chauffeur 
was called upon to stop, but it is evident that Beyers was under 
the impression that he had been trapped, for he told the driver 
togoon. A shot was fired by the police, which struck De la Rey 
in the back and killed him on the spot. 

Fate had for the second time interfered. The rebellion was 
postponed, but the death of De la Rey under such tragic circum- 
stances was an encouragement probably as great as any speech 
he may have made, for the believers in the prophet Van Rensbur 
saw in it a direct fulfilment of the prediction. Had not the Genera 
returned without his hat? Was there not blood in the dark 
cloud? And when, at the funeral at Lichtenburg a few days 
later, carriages were loaded with funeral wreaths, none but an 
atheist could doubt that Divinity had manifested itself. 

At the grave Beyers made a speech, and with Bible in hand 
and tears in eyes and voice solemnly invoked the spirit of the 
dead General to testify that rebellion was never in the thought 
of either of them. 


From that day became an open rebel, 
ree 


a 
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through he was careful to take the ground which made the strongest 
appeal to the waverers—namely, that he was a conscientious 
Gtlactor to making war upon those who had been the friends of 
the Boers, and protested against the South African being com- 
pelled to take part in the European quarrels of Great Britain. 
‘This was exactly the line taken by President Steyn of the Orange 
River Colony, and Mr. Hertzog, the leader of the anti-British 
Boer party in the Parliament, and their arguments had many 
supporters outside Boerdom. 

Meetings were held all over the country expressing these views, 
and resolutions passed calling upon the Government to abandon 
its declared intention to attack German South-West Africa. But 
the Botha Ministry stood firm, and reiterated its intention of 
supporting Great Britain by repelling what had now become a 
German attack at their very doors. 

It had been arranged that the first move in the rebellion 
should be made by Maritz. The opportunity came when he was 
instructed by the Minister of Defence to advance to the German 
border, and wait for the force under General Lukin, which would 
follow and support him. Maritz replied in a telegram that was 
all but an insolent refusal. He began by saying it was ridiculous 
to expect him to move when it must be known that he had only 
two guns and inadequately trained men, and three machine guns 
“under two little English Lieutenants who seem to me to be 
scarcely able to fasten their breeches, with a few children under 
them.” He pointed out that he had already told the Minister 
of Defence that the troops would refuse to cross the border into 
German territory, and that all his officers had decided to resign 
as soon as he gave the order tocross. If he must attack German 
South-West Africa under these conditions, he himself would send 
in his resignation. 

The Government immediately sent Major B. Enslin to Upping- 
ton, nominally as Maritz’s Chief of Staff, but actually to report 
on the situation. 

Major Enslin’s report confirmed the doubt as to Maritz’s 
bona fides, and revealed the true state of affairs. General Smuts 
ordered Maritz to report himself at Pretoria after handing over 
his command to Major Enslin. Maritz temporised with one or 
two further telegrams of excuses, then, learning from his spies 
that reinforcements under Colonel Brits were on the way to 
Uppington, he removed all his force to within a few miles of the 
German border, and under the pretext of going in search of water 
trode over to the German military stations. On his return on 
October9 he threw off his mask and came out into the open, 
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He surrounded the loyalist and suspect members of the commando, 
disarmed them, and made a speech in which he announced that 
he had the support of the Germans in fighting against Great 
Britain, finishing with a stirring peroration : 


I can assure you that I did not put on this uniform to serve England— 
far fromit. I did it solely for the good of my country, and now I am on the 
point to act. When General Botha insisted on my taking command I told 
him that it was a fruitless attempt to try such a thing, but he would not 
listen, and once more I took command and promotion for the benefit of my 
country, and now in the sight of God and you I lay down my distinction 
marks as an English Lieutenant-Colonel, for I want to be nothing more 
than a common burgher to fight for the freedom of my country, and I shall 
not cease, though my blood may flow, and Heaven knows I shall shed my 
blood with honour. You know I have a wife and two children, and I love 
them, but my country comes before them. 


He concluded with a flood of tears. 

A sergeant-major proposed that the mutineers appoint Maritz 
as their commanding officer, to lead them at his own discretion. 
This was agreed to. About sixty officers and men who refused to 
join were marched over the German border and received by a 
German force waiting for them. 

The rebellion had passed from the talking and scheming to 
the active stage. 

Through Colonel Bouwer, whom General Brits had sent on 
ahead to take over Maritz’s command, Maritz sent back an ulti- 
matum, and a demand to be allowed to see certain Boer leaders, 
all of them known sympathisers. He also told Colonel Bouwer 
that he had at his disposal through the Germans 200 guns and 
unlimited supplies of ammunition and stores, and was in a position 
to overrun South Africa. 

The reply to this was a rapid advance by General Brits. On 
the 11th the Government declared martial law, and a few days 
later an armed body of rebel burghers under Wolmarans and 
Classen began hostilities in the Transvaal by stopping trains 
between Potchefstroom and Johannesburg, and disarming a party 
of the Citizen Force. Beyers had remained quiet. He had 
engineered a deputation to the Government in which De Wet 
took part, but it was intended ear Bere time to assist the rebels 
in preparing. It was fully reali that little could be done 
without German assistance, as the supply of arms and ammunition 
was under Government control. The main business was to mar 
time, to gain adherents, and open up communication with Maritz 
and the Germans. In support of this policy meetings were held 
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all over the country, some of them being broken up by loyalists. 

It was after one of these meetings that an armed commando took 
ossession of Heilbron in the Orange River Colony, and thus 

Began active rebellion there. : = 

The greatest surprise of the rebellion was the disaffection 
af De Wet. He was a popular figure in South Africa, alike with 
Briton and Boer. Even when under suspicion as the result of 
his appearing as a member of the deputation to the Government, 
‘etters and articles in the press cited illustrations of his loyalty 
since the war, and even the London Times gave prominence to 
2 letter from a Union official of strong British proclivities who 
spoke of De Wet as one of nature’s gentlemen, and the soul of 
honour. Within a couple of days of the appearance of this letter 
De Wet had exhibited himself in the character of a passionate, 
brutal bully. With a small commando he took possession of the 
small town of Vrede, and publicly sjamboked the magistrate in 
revenge for having been fined by him five shillings for a brutal 
assault on a Kafir. He then made a speech worthy of the lowest 
type of hooligan, accusing Botha of having been bought by the 
capitalists, and denounced Smuts as an atheist and traitor to 
his people. The British flag over the court-house was hauled 
down and trampled on, and inhabitants suspected of lack of 
sympathy with the rebellion were struck and threatened. Bur- 
ghers were commandeered by force and assurances that there 
would be no fighting, as the Government was partially in sym- 
pathy with the movement, and in any case dare not fire upon 
their own people. Besides, had not the prophet said that the 
“eae would be bloodless? Many joined on this assurance and 

ief. 

By this time Beyers had joined Kemp at Potchefstroom, and 
the rebellion was well on the way in the three colonies, led by 
Maritz in Cape Colony, De Wet in the Orange River Colony, and 
Beyers in the Transvaal. The apparent inaction of the Govern- 
ment, who were doing their utmost to avoid force, only encouraged 
the waverers, and lent colour to the assurance of the leaders that 
there would be no shooting. But they evidently did not know 
Botha as well as they imagined. Although omitting no chance 
of a peaceful ending he was not relying on it. In a few weeks 
he had 30,000 men under arms, and when everybody believed 
him to bea thousand miles away at Capetown he suddenly swooped 
down on Beyers and Kemp in the Rustenburg district of the Trans- 
vaal. Their commando was divided and scattered in different 
ions, trekking mainly westward and south, with the idea of 
with Maritz. But the vigorous action of 
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General Botha had heartened the waverers, and at every dorp 
and waterhole the flying rebels found loyalist commandos waiting 
for them. 

The rising, so far as the Transvaal was concerned, had become 
a disorderly fight, and the confusion was the greater because of the 
vast distances that separated the various leaders, and the conse- 
quent difficulty of concerted action. Here and there the rebels 
“yea a temporary victory as the result of outnumbering the 

overnment troops, and at the very beginning Colonel Alberts, 
who was waiting to head off the retreating Kemp commando near 
Lichtenburg, had rro of his men cut off and captured. But a 
couple of days after he retrieved his loss ; inflicted a sound thrash- 
ing on Classen, and recovered his prisoners. Another rebel 
commando was rounded up by Colonel van der Venter, who drove 
it into the remote and inhospitable hill district west of Rusten- 
burg, after killing and wounding many and taking a batch of 
prisoners. Beyers, hunted by Colonel Lemmer, fled with his men 
towards the Orange River Colony, being compelled to put up a 
fight at the junction of the Vaal and Vet rivers, where he lost 
400 men by capture, and most of his transport. Kemp had gone 
due west, but as he was heading for the Kalahari Desert, where 
starvation awaited those who attempted to cross it, it was not 
deemed wise to follow him and interfere with the inevitable fate 
he seemed to have chosen. 

The rebellion was over in the Transvaal. There now remained 
De Wet and Maritz to be dealt with. As De Wet was operating 
in the Orange River Colony, where he had a great following, 
that Colony being mainly anti-British, he had an easier ta 
than his fellow-conspirators. At every dorp he visited he made 
violent speeches, and used brutal measures to coerce and intimidate 
the few loyalists; but there was more talking than fighting. 
His lieutenant, Wessels, looted Harrismith, the chief business 
town of the Colony, and damaged the railway line, blowing up one 
or two bridges. De Wet’s following had by this time grown to 
about 2,000, and on November 7 he defeated Commander Cronje 
at Doornberg, losing his son David. 

But Nemesis, in the shape of General Botha and a large and_ 
well-equipped force, was at hand, and for once De Wet’s secret- 
pakinn aon department failed him, for before he could take up 
a good position for fighting or arrange a Pg of retreat he found 
his four scattered commandos surrounded by Botha on the north 
and east and by General Brits and Colone} Celliers on the south 
and west. It is true that the latter failed to come up in time to 
enable Botha to complete his sweeping and surrounding move- 
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ment, but nevertheless, the four rebel commandos were divided 
and scattered. Botha took some 200 prisoners, released a number 
of loyalists taken by De Wet, and captured a quantity of transport. 

De Wet now had to adopt the tactics that made his fame in 
the Boer War—getting out of tight corners. But the times had 
changed, and the manners of warfare with them. Botha organised 
a squadron of motor-cars carrying eight and even ten men apiece, 
and De Wet found his exhausted horses matched against the 60 
horse-powercar. He adopted his old plan of doubling on his tracks, 
and as the rainy season set in, which meant making the roadsim- 
passable for wheeled vehicles, the odds seemed on his getting to 
German South-West Africa, which was his only hope. But his 
pases for mischief was gone. His men were deserting him in 

rge numbers, the generous terms of Botha’s proclamation en- 
couraging them to lay down arms and return to their farms. The 
only supplies of ammunition were in the bandoliers of his followers, 
now reduced to a mere handful, and the little he could obtain by 
fear or favour at the farms and dorps he halted at to rest the 
fast-wearying horses. 

The story of that wild flight as told by some of the witnesses 
at the trial reads strangely like the records of many escaped 
criminals. On one day De Wet and his half-dozen faithful ones 
rode 50 miles, a feat of endurance for man and horse that can only 
be adequately Js gabe by those who know the wild and 
virgin character of the country over which the fugitives toiled. 
Coming upon a party of straggling deserters from his various 
disheartened commandos he learned of the fate that had over- 
taken Beyers, and that his own proposed route was blocked by 
Celliers. He thereupon made his last speech, advising all who were 
tired of fighting to hide their rifles and make for their homes. 
Most of them gladly took the advice, including two of his sons, 
and many more surrendered to the nearest Unionist commando. 

De Wet with about twenty-five followers struck westward on 
the route taken by Kemp, hoping to make the German border. 
But the rains having held up, the motor-cars of Colonel Jordaan got 

+ their chance, and the end was near. Making a supreme effort, 
De Wet with six survivors reached a farm about 100 miles due 
west of Mafeking, where they were tracked within an hour, and 
day, on December 1, the hero of a hundred skilful retreats 
neying by motor towards the jailat Vryburg, which proved 
e-room to the more palatial establishment at Pretoria, 
isguided hero is now expiating his folly in a sentence 


nprisonment. : 
ine-of the most outstanding character in the futile 
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play took the heart out of the movement, We learned during the 
course of the various trials of the leading rebels that all along 
there had been much dissension among the rank and file, and 
there is no doubt that a very large number of Boers threw in their 
lot with the majority out of fear of the consequences, just as 
many of the Cape Colonials in outlying districts took up arms 
against the English during the Boer War because they were in a 
minority and unable to withstand the local pressure put upon 
them. It was knowledge of this fact which caused Botha to 
extend the period of grace to a degree that those who did not 
understand the reason ascribed to weakness. We now know that 
special pains were taken by the rebel leaders to prevent the procla- 
mation coming to the knowledge of their dupes, and large numbers 
did not see it until they had been captured or had surrendered 
unconditionally. 

Beyers made a very poor display as a fighting leader. His 
main efforts were directed towards obtaining supporters and 
joining forces with Maritz. He was defeated badly on the three 
occasions he came into contact with the Union troops, and after 
a bad cutting up at Bultfontein he, on the morning of December 8, 
a week after the capture of De Wet, fell in with a body of Union 
troops under Captain Uys, and was headed off to the Vaal River. 

The great stream was in flood, rushing at six miles an hour. 
But his only chance lay in getting across at any risk. Boldly, he 
put his horse at the flood and attempted to swim him to the ; 
opposite bank, some 600 yards distant. When half-way across 
the horse turned back, and Beyers abandoned him and seized the 
tail of another ; but he was exhausted by his efforts and hampered 
with his great coat. He called out in Dutch, ‘‘ Ik kan nie meer 
nie” (I can do no more), and with this appropriate admission of 
failure, sank, and escaped the ignominy of spending the best years 
of a vigorous life as the associate of convicts. 

All who knew the brilliant, likeable lawyer agree that his end 
was a crowning mercy, if only from the point of view of the pain it 
spared to those of his old colleagues among the Judges who would 
have had the melancholy duty of sentencing him. 

Kemp managed to elude the dangers and difficulties of the 
desert passage towards German territory, and succeeded in joining 4 
forces with Maritz near Uppington, where the two put up one ; 
or two little skirmishes, then got away into German territory, 
and took part in the events described in the following chapter. 

Botha’s magnificently conducted sweeping movement cul- 
-minated at the end of the first week in December, when the com 
mai of Wessel Wessels, Nicolaas Serfontein, and Van Collier 
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were surrounded. Van Collier had the day before opened negotia- 
tions for surrender, but Botha insisted on an unconditional laying 
down of arms. On the 8th Captain Wolfardt had an interview 
with the Commandants, and as a result 1,200 men laid down their 
arms at Loskop, and, except for a few stragglers who came in 
during the next few weeks, the rebellion was over. 

The total number of rebels who surrendered or were captured 
amounted to over 7,000. 

Under the terms of General Botha’s proclamation all who 
surrendered were allowed to return to their farms immune from 

tion the Government. The captured prisoners were 

also released, but the right of future action was not waived until 
a general amnesty was published some months later. About a 
score of the ringleaders were brought to trial and convicted. 
Only one received the extreme penalty, Captain Fourie being shot, 
the others escaping with terms of imprisonment ranging from 
Seven to two years, or with fines from {1,000 downwards. The 
leniency of the Government was generally approved in South Africa, 
where the circumstances were best aeentcd, but provoked 
some adverse comment in England. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE CONQUEST OF GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


The German annexation—British and Colonial apathy—The beginning of the military 
system—Neglect of agricultural Geveloneeett ee disregarded through over- 
statement and zeal—Boer settlers abandon theit farms through " Prussianising “The 
subjection of the natives—Their ill-treatment and decimation— Used only for mili 
purposes—Secrecy of military preparations—Ofhcial denials of railway extension—Mi 
and agricultural resources of the country—The railways a valuable asset—Their con- 
struction and object purely strategic-—Boer objections to fighting against Germans— 
Agitation by the Backveld Boers against Botha—Absurd accusations against him—The 
surrender of Kemp disheartens the agitators—Botha's appeal to the country weil 
Tesponded to—The agitation revived by belief that the Germans are strong enough 
to conquer the Union—Maritz appears as a German officer—Attempts to corrupt 
commandos—Hotha's stupendous task. 


ERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, once known as Great 
Namaqualand and Damaraland, had for generations 
been regarded by South Africans as the Never-Never 
Land of the sub-continent. 

Although this first of the German ions in Africa con- 
sists of 322,348 square miles—a third more than the area of 
Germany—Cape colonials, whose country was nearest to it, 
never yearned to possess or even use it. When, in 1883, 
Herr Liideritz, a Hamburg merchant, hoisted the flag of his 
country at the little bay of Angra Pequina, only the champions 
of the then recently departed Cape Governor, Sir Bartle Frere, 
saw in it a German menace and agitated for a British annexa- 
tion of the vast but little-known territory. The British Govern- 
ment responded languidly, contented i 
Bay and a tiny strip encompassing it, r 
of the advisability of d more to the Cape Go 
estimate of the value of 
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where farther inland. In response to an intimation that land 
could be had for swearing allegiance to the German Kaiser, a 
few Cape Boers of the Bywoner, or Mean-White class, borrowed 
or stole sufficient material to transport their half-naked families 
and scanty possessions across the border, and for a year or more 
later the Cape papers published fairly regular reports of the fate 
of those who had forsworn their country for the sake of poor 

sturage and Germanrule. The distress must have been terrible, 
we by a strange irony of fate, this notoriously worst-watered 
region of South Africa was visited by a three years’ drought as 
soon as the German flag began to wave, and a severe slump 
took place in Namaqualand treks. Then for several years more 
the only appreciable output of the country was reports of the 
abortive efforts of the German troops to restrain the mischievous 
vagaries of the native Herreros, under their Chief Witbooi, whose 
De Wet-like genius for turning up and disappearing at awkward 
and unexpected times and places lent an element of humour to 
an otherwise commonplace record of native intractability. 

In 1912 interest was revived in the country by the discovery 
of diamonds on the coast. They were the washings brought 
down by the Orange River from the Vaal River, where alluvial 
diamond diggings have been in existence from the early seventies, 
even before the great mother source at Kimberley was discovered. 
This naturally attracted a large number of immigrants, and as 
more failed than succeeded, these, being without means to leave 
the country, accepted the apparently favourable terms offered 
by the German authorities to those wishing to take up land. 

But one of those conditions was military service. On the 
face of it it seemed not only reasonable but remote, for the new- 
comers found with some surprise that the number of trained 
troops imported from Germany was remarkably large. The ex- 
planation, too, was reasonable. The native rebellion which began 

} with the first year of German occupation was still in vigorous 
health. Owing to the enormous size of the scene of operations 
covered by the Herreros under their capable leader, the campaign 
was necessarily sporadic and long-drawn-out, and it was accepted 
: as a natural corollary that huge supplivs of warlike stores and 
munitions should be poured into the country from the Father- 
land. Gradually it dawned on the more thoughtful of the new- 
comers that there was something more than a native subjugation 
scheme these wholesale importations of men and munitions. 
ked that military camps, roads, and even railways 
eastward towards the Cape border, and northward 

‘boundary line. The strongholds and scenes of 
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the native activity were mainly in the north-west, but the real 
objective of military constructive energy of a permanent char- 
acter was not in that direction. When, at last, the Herrero 
leader, Simon Copper, was captured by the Cape Police and the 
native rebellion died through inanition, the military camps and 
strongholds were extended on an even larger scale, and some of 
the Cape journals began to comment on the singular fact and 
ask the reason. The correspondent of one of these journals 
made a tour of inspection of the country, and his reports left 
no doubt that the German authorities were devoting all attention 
to military matters and none to the development of the agricul- 
tural resources and possibilities of the country. 

The significant fact came out that vast quantities of stores 
and munitions were being landed at Liideritz Bay with an amount 
of secrecy that was entirely incompatible with the theory that 
the natives must be kept in ignorance of the strength of the 
German force, for there were practically no natives left from 
whom the authorities need apprehend danger. During the 
operations against them every encouragement was given to Boers 
and those familiar with native warfare to take service; but as 
soon as the rebellion was finished, troops from Germany, quite 
useless for native fighting, were poured into the country, and it 
required no military expert to discover that the training they 
underwent was to fit them for meeting white rather than native 
fighters. 

At Windhoek was erected one of the most powerful wireless 
installations in the world, and communication with Berlin was 
kept up with suspicious industry. In fine, German South-West 
Africa Setar literally an armed camp, and so enormous were the 
military preparations that the few public men who scoffed at the 
forebodings of the alarmists were perhaps justified in their refusal 
to believe that preparations of such a permanent and European 
character would be undertaken by a Government whose profes- 
sions were those of the founders of a purely pastoral Colony. 

The general idea in Cape Colony was that the stories of war- 
like preparations were the exaggerations of sensational newspaper 
correspondents and timid alarmists, and this attitude of the 
sceptics received a striking Peet through the over-zeal of 
a correspondent. He had described the arrival of a number of 


camels at Liideritz Bay, and foolishly asserted that he had him- 

witnessed the disembarkment. It was conclusively proved 
that he was not within a hundred miles of the spot at the time, 
and his subsequent explanation that he heard the story from a 
reliable authority covered him with ridicule and confusion, and 
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had the not unnatural effect of discounting every succeeding story 
of military activity that came from other sources, while Colonial 
editors for a long time ceased to print any story from German 
South-West Africa. As a matter of fact, the camel corps was a 
reality, but the manner of its revelation was faulty, and did 
much to assist the secret plans of the German authorities by 
drawing the curtain of scepticism over them. Following quickly 
on this unfortunate blunder came another blow to the newspaper 
correspondents. A leading Johannesburg journal had published 
an admirable description of one of the forts erected by the Ger- 
mans near Keetmanshoop, in which the stupendous nature of the 
armament was emphasised with a fulness of detail that suggested 
a military writer. It was discovered that the description had 
been taken bodily out of a novel written many years before, and 
related to an imaginary region in Central Africa. The exposure 
completely finished every writer who professed to warn the public 
against German intentions in South-West Africa. 

But while information as to Germany’s plans there ceased to 
be a subject of newspaper comment, evidence of a more reliable 
character came through in the shape of personal oral narratives 

by the victims of the Prussianising that had become a feature 
of Government methods. Cape Colony Boers, who had been 

attracted by the | ee of obtaining farms for the proverbial 
song, gradually filtered back with stories of official oppression 
and a rampant militarism that had reduced the farmers of the 
ae land to a state of vassalage which became unendurable. 
he military caste was absolute master, and the cultivator of 
the soil regarded as a helot, whose utility existed only in his 
tax-paying capacity. The Boer was expected to give military 
service, but it took the shape of ministering to the wants and 
whims of the military. As a transport rider or a raiser of cattle 
for military purposes he was used and tolerated, but he was 
given to understand that his fighting capacity was a matter of 
Beeps ance. There were in the country the year before the 
Boer Rebellion over 10,000 trained troops who had been im- 
from the Fatherland, and many of these had served double 
me required of them by the German conscription law. 
n one occasion, something like a mutiny was brought 
ve refusal of the Governor to allow time-expired 


Germany. : 

t of the country was purely military, and a 
erennial. In short, it became clear to any 

the spot that German South-West Africa was 

in a condition of systematic prepara- 
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tion for war. As the fear of a native rising was now entirely 
baseless, there could be but one interpretation. The country 
was being utilised as a jumping-off place for that invasion of the 
British Colonies that had been foreseen by the far-sighted and 
openly advocated in more than one German paper since the 
conclusion of the Boer War. 

The startling statement made by General Botha at the com- 
mencement of hostilities in German South-West Africa revealed 
the fact that his Government had not been blind to what was 
going on. Asa matter of fact the Pretoria Intelligence Depart- 
ment was well in touch with all the sources of useful and reliable 
information, and the action of the German Governor in openly 
countenancing the Boer Rebellion did not come as a surprise. 
Every country has its traitors, and we now know that at least 
three German officers pec a responsible ers» in the 
military service of the German colony supplied all the information 
that was necessary to remove any doubt that might exist as to 
the intentions of the authorities there. When two of them were 
suddenly sent back to their own country their places were taken 
by eager volunteers, but it was noticed that the military o - 
tions were conducted with more caution. An illustration of the 


allowed in the country. On cones notes with other trans- 


rt-riders, who like himself had 
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Even the remarkable railway-extension enterprise, carried out 
so successfully, was conducted with a degree of secrecy almost 
amusing! On several occasions when reports appeared in colonial 
papers announcing the opening of some fifty miles of line north- 
wards, an official denial was sent to the press. Yet not only was 
this piece of railway completed, but had been working several 
months when the contradiction was published. 

The geographical conditions of this vast and well-nigh in- 
accessible region were all in favour of the maintenance of this 
strange but now comprehensible secrecy. Travellers were few 
and far between; the whole of the inhabitable portion of the 
country is retarmeg surrounded by a belt of desert, both on 
the seaward and the western sides. Droughts of two and three 
years’ duration are common in these border tracts, and many a 
settler owed his permanent residence to the fact that he was 
marooned while on a trip of exploration or business, and found 
it easier to remain than face the terrors of the homeward trek 
across a region of perpetual thirst and physical suffering. But 
nature has compensated liberally in some portions of the interior. 
There are large regions where the climate is equal to anything 
the most habitable portions of the great continent can show, 
and now that railway communication has partially removed the 
bar of the desert, it is within the bounds of probability that 
thriving farms and even small townships may in the not far-off 
future testify to the energy of the South African voortrekker and 
the suitability of the country for white immigration. 

Of the mineral wealth of the colony there is little doubt. 
The et mines of Namaqualand have already contributed 
appreciably to the world supply of that increasingly valuable 
commodity, and the observations of competent prospectors lead 
to the assumption that copper is not the most valuable or ex- 
tensive of the mineral deposits awaiting exploitation. 

It was in keeping with the militarism that had been the domi- 
nating inspiration of every German Governor of the country that 
the development of the mineral and pastoral resources should be 
pre or fig the official ambition to make the Colony a military 
base. The restrictions placed on those who honestly endeavoured 

loit the wealth of the soil were on a par with the irritating 

ts placed in the way of the early gold-scckers on the 

the old Kruger régime. How successful they were is 
fact that up to ten years before the war, and 
of occupation, the exports had not totalled 
the control of Governor Herr Dernburg more 
given to commercial enterprise, with the 
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result that in 1912 the value of the exports leaped from about 
half a million to three times that amount. 

There is something to be said for the excuse that lays the 
fault to the action of the natives, who in their heathen blindness 
refused or failed to perceive the beneficial influence of German 
rule—a rule which reduced the native population in less than 
twenty years from 300,000 to 80,000. The efforts of the Germans 
to civilise the Herreros cost £30,000,000 ; the net result was the 
production of a spirit-broken, servile race, ever ready to avenge 
on any helpless white man the wrongs they had suffered at the 
hands of German “ civilising ’’ influences. 

Having completely cowed and enslaved their native subjects, 
it was but in keeping with German military ideas that the raw 
material should be turned to the only use that human beings 
have, according to Teutonic notions—that of a fighting force. 
A comprehensive system of instruction in all the arts and con- 
comitants of war was begun. Within a couple of years there 
were probably 15,000 natives in the hands of the drill sergeants. 
Some reports put the figure much higher, but it has all along 
been a matter of difficulty, and in many cases of impossibility, 
to obtain accurate facts and figures relating to any phase of 
official activity in the country. At the best, all estimates can 
be but shrewd guesses. What we do know as a fact is that after 
the surrender many thousands of rifles and infantry equipments 
were unaccounted for, and one of the most difficult and tedious 
duties of the new Government will be to trace and gather in these 
arms, which must be a source of danger so long as they remain 
in the hands of the natives. 

Besides the 15,000 trained to the use of arms, a very large 
number were Fe to forced labour as transport workers and 
labourers on numerous forts, camps, and mili stations 
with which the country was dotted. It is within the nds of 
probability that the lessons taught by the Germans in pursuance 
of their warlike plans may react in the opposite direction. When 
the time comes for dev ping the pastoral and mineral wealth 
of the country, the labour lessons inculcated ay Pod the prick 
of the ba < se ped - ne pi wie r fruit in a 
more easily pted native supply. compels the 

ission, however much we may object to their methods, tha 
the German system of instruction is thor . There 
ie mere workers acting fe .” Zulus tt 
_who have been trained at a German I ! 

| the Zulu 
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a good and willing worker at hard manual toil out of a Zulu. The 
Herreros, having enjoyed a much greater degree of freedom, are 
naturally less pliable in the hands of the director of labour, and 
how little they have been adapted to useful work is proved by 
the fact that, despite the chronic shortage of native labour in 
South Africa, the Herrero has never been inspanned, Like the 
zebra, which has increased and multiplied because of its useless- 
ness for any known purpose, the native of Damaraland and 
Namaqua had been allowed to run wild because he was not 
considered worth the trouble of catching until the Germans took 
his education in hand, 

Undoubtedly the most valuable asset that we have taken over 
as part of the spoils of the successful campaign is the railway. 
This is as good and well arranged a system as any in South Africa. 
It is true that it was planned more with an eye to its use as a 
military and strategic weapon than as a means of developing 
the country ; but in spite of this, and the fact that many miles 
tun through utterly barren country that might have been pro- 
fitably avoided, British enterprise cannot fail to turn to account 
even the present disadvantages. There are over 1,500 miles of 
well-constructed single-line railway in the country. A glance 
at the map will show how admirably its branches extend into 
centres that may become convenient jumping-off places for the 
settlement of districts well within the productive belt. A com 
paratively small expenditure will enable the system to be con- 
nected up with the rest of the South African railways, and as 
all the lines in South Africa are State-owned, there will be none 
of those difficulties which would occur if rival interests had to 
be harmonised before unification could be effected. 

If there were no other direct evidence of the supreme mili- 
tary object of the Germans, this line would supply all that was 
necessary. It isa ay line pure and simple, built by mili- 
tary engineers, and planned for the primary consideration of trans- 
port of men and munitions to the Cape and Rhodesian borders. 
At centres where, even in the most populous districts in any other 

n colony, a mere wayside station and fifty yards of siding 
‘m would suffice, this military line is provided with con- 
to admit the entraining and depositing of thousands of 
unlimited supplies of stores. As one report put 
istles with Coase and Clapham Junctions. 
age done to the line by the retreating 
:. Thanks to the rapidity of Botha's 
do more than remove a few water- 
two of rails. There are few ex- 
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pensive cuttings, no tunnels, and, in short, very little of that class 
of railway construction that is costly and troublesome to repair. 
Nine-tenths of the line runs on an embankment averaging 6 ft. 
in height, and such bridges and culverts as exist are of iron 
framework that can be easily supplied from England, or even 
from Cape Town and Johannesburg. 

Encouraging evidence of the ease and rapidity with which 
ay, extension can be carried out in the country was supplied 
when Botha found it necessary to construct a line to transport 
his force over the desert belt. Under the superintendence of 
Sir George Farrar, the Rand magnate, and himself an engineer of 
ability, a line of nearly a hundred miles in length was constructed 
within the marvellously short period of three months. 

There have been some curiously divergent estimates made as 
to the number of inhabitants apart from the natives. The 
latter are probably not more than 80,000 strong, but we have 
no satisfactory basis for calculating the white population. It is 
generally supposed that the colonists are mainly German, but 
this view may be regarded as distinctly partisan. It is true 
that such lists of farmers as are available contain a preponder- 
ance of German names, but it must be remembered that the 
number of South African Boers bearing Teutonic names is ex- 
tremely large. Then many names that appear on the face of 
them to be German are Dutch, altered in spelling as the result 
of the phonetic system that obtains in South Africa among the 
uneducated Boers. The total number of whites in the country 
at the beginning of the war was set down as 15,000, but that 
admittedly included the troops. These numbered probably well 
over 10,000, so that after deducting the number of inhabitants 
engaged in commerce, and the not inconsiderable colony of dia- 
mond-diggers, which included representatives of every white 
race, the balance left to represent the purely pastoral element 
cannot be more than about 1,500. 

And this after thirty-two years’ occupation of a country 
supposed to be intended as a home for German agriculturists ! 

The importance of these apparently trivial facts is only : 
brought out in the light of the objections urged against the Union — 
Government by those opposed to the action against German 
South-West Africa. The events in Europe naturally occupied the 
attention of Britishers to the exclusion of the minor af 
of South Africa. Therefore it is essential in a work thz 

im to histori ney to set out facts and cause 
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The fact that Germany was using its African colony as a 
menace to the British was not fully appreciated even by South 
African colonials. It has been shown how the few warnings 
uttered by persons in a position to assess the facts at their real 
value were attributed to sensational journalists and chronic 
alarmists. It is now a matter of history that the Botha Govern- 
ment came within an ace of defeat on this matter. It was not 
only the rebel agitators who urged the iniquity of attacking 
“our neighbours’’; very many leading South Africans were 
openly or passively in opposition. The position was well ex- 
pressed by a prominent Cape politician. ‘‘It is true,” he said, 
“that the German nation is at war with Great Britain, but the 
German farmers in South-West Africa are in much the same 
position as many Irishmen and Scotsmen who have been settled 
here for generations. This part of the world is now their per- 
manent home, and their active sympathies are dulled towards the 
land of their progenitors.’ It was not very sound reasoning, 
perhaps, but it appealed to many colonials. The popular assump- 
tion that every colonial retains a love for his Fatherland is not 
altogether true. To the grandchildren of an emigrant, who 
have never known the land of their extraction, there can be little 
of that sentiment which is felt by those who have late in life 
left the country of their birth and youthful associations. To 
hundreds of British-descended colonials England is only a name, 
and the essentially narrow and local atmosphere of colonial life 
has a tendency to obscure the broader view of Nationalism. It 
is a significant fact that the newspapers most popular with the 
"Bers generation of the colonial-born are those that devote 
east attention to British affairs, There is a colonial pride which 
has not been fully recognised by new-comers. It takes the form 
of an amusing exaltation of colonial matters and an irritable 
impatience of anything that would pac their colony in a second- 

position. The sentiment has been crystallised in the form 
of a stock joke—‘ But have you seen Grahamstown when the gas 
is lighted ?’’—a retort said to have been flung by an ardent 

colonial at a newly-arrived Englishman who was describing the 
illuminations in London at the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

As already remarked in the preceding chapter, there is, and 
al has been, a strongly sympathetic affinity between the 
id the German colonist. He may envy his usually superior 
as a successful farmer, but he admits that he is in many 
1 intellectual superior. This is particularly the case 
eligious members of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

worship of that body assimilate so well with 
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Lutheranism that there are few German colonists who, if they 
o to church at all, do not “sit under’’ a Dutch Reformed 
redikant. In fine, the Boer makes a distinction between himself 

and the German so slight that there is often nothing to indicate 

it. If his nearest neighbour be an Englishman he is a hundred 
times farther removed from him in affinity than the German 
farmer on the borders of the Kalahari Desert. 

Then, again, it would be idle to deny that the proposed attack 
on South-West Africa was believed to be what the German 
agitators said it was—merely a pretext for arming the Boers 
and transporting them to Europe to fight there for the English. 
It is safe to say that this belief did more to alienate sympathy 
from General Botha than anything. A common charge against 
him for some years had been that he had been bought by the 
English and the capitalists. The honours and attentions showered 
upon him on the occasion of his triumphant visit to London 
confirmed this view. ‘‘Louis is no longer one of us. He is an 
Englander,” was the wail of many a Backveld Boer, and the 
suggestion that he was proving his friendship to his new friends 
by using his burghers to fight their battles was a theory that 
fitted well with the suspicion. 

The agitation against the attack on German South-West 
Africa at length took active form. Meetings were held in the 
large towns at which inflammatory resolutions were passed calling 
upon the Government to abandon its intention. General Hertzog, 
who had remained strictly neutral during the rebellion, now 
came out as an active partisan. He carried immense influence in 
the Orange River Colony, and had a large following all over the 
Union. He was emphatic in his denunciation of the Govern- 
ment’s war policy. He did not endorse the view of the extremists 
who feared participation in the European conflict, but took a 
firm stand on the right of South Africans to non-intervention in 
England’s quarrels. President Steyn, who had been very luke- 
warm over the rebellion, and had made excuses when asked by 
Botha to use his influence in favour of surrender, backed Hertzog. 

By a strange process of reasoning which has always caused 
primitive people to construe magnanimity into weakness and 
actual fear, the leniency shown by the Government to the con- 
aueced rebels was cited as proof of an intention to placate them. 

t was openly asserted by many speakers, at the protest me 
held wherever a dozen Boers could be 
at th nent was in a state of fear 


ar a 
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ordered, or being put on trial for rebellion and having their pro- 
perty Spatiscated. It is to the discredit of several members of 
the clergy of the Dutch Reformed Church that they confirmed 
this infamous rumour, if not by actual assent, certainly by asser- 
tions and guarantees as to the honesty and “ oprechtness”’ of 
those who had circulated the story. 

An old story of the Boer War period was revived, and fitted 
on to Botha. It was alleged that he had been handed a million’s 
worth of raw gold taken from the Rand mines by Kruger, and 
intended for war expenses, but had kept it for himself and a few 
of his fellow-conspirators. This stupid story was accepted the 
more readily because it was common knowledge that at the close 
of the war the British made several efforts to recover gold sup- 
posed to have been stolen from the mines by Boer officials. The 
amount grew with each repetition of the fable, and at least half- 
a-dozen expeditions were fitted out for the purpose of tracing 
the hidden treasure. It is now well known that the genesis of 
the story was the finding of a single ingot of gold hidden in a 
well at Krugersdorp by a local official. He made restitution at 
the instigation of his wife, who feared the consequences of detec- 
tion. In order partially to excuse his own conduct, he declared 
that the ingot was his share of a vast amount taken from the 
mines in the West Rand at the instance of the Pretoria Govern- 
ment, and that he was deputed to make the visitations that 
resulted in the haul. The circumstances of this simple story 
were well known at the time, therefore it was not surprising that 
the ounce of fact should swell, snowball fashion, to tons. The 
falsity of the suggestion that any quantity of gold was obtained 
in the manner asserted was conclusively proved soon after the 
war by the production of the reports of every mine. The amount 
of gold seized by the Boer officials was ludicrously small, more 
than one directorate congratulating its shareholders on the fact. 
A total of about 10,000 ounces was reported as missing, and in 
an action brought by the mines owning it, judgment was given in 

ir favour against the bank with which it had been deposited, 
and the full value was paid to them. It may be accepted as a 
fact that every story of stolen and hidden gold on which the 
British Government so precipitately acted, and the absurd “ yarn” 
of the hidden “‘ i 


Kruger millions,’ were the invention of adven- 


turers attracted by the reward offered for information. 


is an established psychological fact that even the 
headed man is prone to accept without question 
ss to be true. The revival of the silly and ex- 
at a time when feeling was running high against 
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General Botha in certain quarters ensured its ready acceptance, 
and it served its purpose well. 

So long as Kemp remained in the field the party secretly in 
sympathy with the rebellion remained hostile to the campaign 
in German South-West Africa. There was considerable doubt as 
to the extent of the force he had with him. Rumour placed it 
at many thousands, and, the wish being father to the thought, 
the irreconcilables held on to the belief that he was preparing for 
a great movement, assisted by the Germans, which would wipe 
out the disasters that had so far attended the rebellion. But a 
change came over the opposition when on February 3 it became 
known that Kemp had surrendered unconditionally to Van der 
Venter at Kakamas, and that his vast army consisted only of 
486 men and 40 officers. With him were the prophet Van Rens- 
burg and the truculent ‘‘ die hard” Bezuidenhout. The humilia- 
tion and disillusionment became complete when it was known 
that, in addition to Kemp’s commando, 100 of Maritz’s best 
men had also decided that the game was up, and unconditional 
surrender the best move. 

This was the last straw. 

It satisfied the burghers who clung to hope of a resuscitation 
of the rebellion that the end had really come, for they believed 
in Kemp and knew that if he considered the game lost it was 
time for them to amend their views. 

It took some time for the Boers of the Backveld to accept 
as decisive the bad news, but having at length assimilated the 
fact, it must be recorded and accounted to their credit that the 
majority of them abandoned their open hostility, though they 
remained sullenly passive. Fortunately the response to the 
call of the commandeering Field Cornets was so satisfactory that 
General Botha could afford to avoid the risk of provoking dis- 
sension by compelling these malcontents to serve in a campaign 
which they so whole-heartedly disapproved of. As most of 
them came under the head of fathers of families and those other- 
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The yell of derision this declaration evoked had not died 
when Maritz made a foray from his retreat in German territory 
and attacked Uppington and a military camp on the border. 
All had been peaceful in that region for some weeks, and the 
inhabitants were congratulating themselves that the rebellion 
was over when suddenly, on the morning of February 6, 1915, 
the flash of guns across the river and the roar of shells disillu- 
sioned them. Four field-guns were in action. A motor-boat 
and other small craft were damaged or sunk, and the inhabitants 
fied for shelter. The Union troops were soon on the spot, and 
a sharp fight ensued, resulting in the withdrawal of the enemy. 
There were a few casualties, and the incident was still regarded 
as a last despairing kick by the expiring rebels when a recon- 
naissance revealed the startling fact that the attacking guns had 
been officered by Germans, and that German troops formed the 
bulk of the attacking force. A day or two later another attack 
a short distance off was made by an exclusively German force. 

When the news reached Pretoria and was circulated by the 

ess, an extraordinary revulsion of feeling set in. Botha was 
justified. The theory that the Germans of South-West Africa 
were merely passive spectators of the rebellion was dismissed, 
and offers of service came pouring in to the Government. 

But this very enthusiasm on the part of the loyalists was used 
as an argument by the Opposition. They pretended to see in it 
a subtle scheme on the part of General Botha to further his base 
ends. Why, they asked, had not the usual procedure been 
followed, and commandos called up? It was an excuse to give 
the Rand Englanders an offensive precedence. When the time 
came for distributing rewards in the shape of farms and land in 
the new territory, these volunteers would be favoured to the 
exclusion of the burghers. It will seem strange to Britishers 
unacquainted with Boer idiosyncrasies that arguments so puerile 
should be used by apparently intelligent men; but suspicion is 
the inherent accompaniment of the mental activity of most races 
who have spent generations in fighting enemies. Childish though 
it may be, it was weighty enough to inspire an invitation to the 
Boers to refuse to serve, if called on commando, on the ground 
that the Government had inferentially declared that Englanders 
were Spree. Never in the troubled history of South Africa 
had a to deal with so many forms of opposition and varied 
parties. But General Botha, amid the stress of political struggle 

‘) and animosity, manifested the same coolness and decisiveness that 
eh so formidable an opponent when fighting against the 
British. He issued a proclamation calling up commandos, but 
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instructing the Field Cornets on whom the duty of raising them 
devolved that preference was to be given to the unmarried and 
those who had fewest family and business ties. He also laid 
stress upon the fact that in fighting the forces in German South- 
West Africa Afrikanders were righteously resisting a sinister and 
serious attempt to overthrow that independence which had cost 
them so dearly. 

The effect was immediate and conclusive, Within six weeks 
some 40,000 men were under arms and ready for active service. 

In the meantime the Cape commandos under Colonel van der 
Venter and Brigadier-General Brits had taken the initiative on 
the north-west Cape frontier, and had one or two minor brushes 
with the enemy. They were merely affairs of outposts, but they 
gave opportunity for observing the nature of the enemy against 
whom the burghers would have to fight, and settled any doubt 
as to whether Maritz and his gang of rebels were being assisted 
by the Germans. He proved the extent of their assistance by 
retiring over the border and returning with some six or eight 
guns of the latest Krupp pattern. The artillerymen were all 
Germans, and, to complete the assurance, Maritz himself was 
observed to be in the uniform of a German officer of high rank. 
At farms and dorps where he showed himself, he proudly an- 
nounced that he had been appointed Chief in Command of the 
German force that was about to overrun South Africa. Later 
official information confirmed the truth of his statement. 

But although Botha had epearene won over the waverers 
and removed many causes that ov alive the latent rebel spirit 
that was liveliest in the Orange River Colony, he was not yet 
out of the wood. While the proof of active German participa- 
tion irritated and hardened many, it had the reverse effect upon 
as many more who had acquiesced to force rather than argu- 
ment. It began to be whispered in the camps that the German 
force was immense; that fresh troops had been imported from 
Germany, and that the surrender of Kemp was only a blind. 
Several ex-rebels who had, or claimed to have had, experience of 
German South-West Africa told stories of the immense stores of 
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that marvellous and puzzling rapidity of news in Boerdom. 
Something like cortoboration was lent to the sensational report 
by the appearance of the specially effective new guns used by 
the Germans at Uppington. Then, why was not Botha actin 

up to his assurance of a speedy departure for the seat of war! 
It was remarked that his ‘‘ prompt action” took a very lingering 
form. He was being dined and deputationised. He would leave 
Pretoria for the south on Monday, and a few days later would 
be back, making a speech at Johannesburg. [his tardiness 
puzzled the Boers, whose ideas of prompt action were based on 
the old style of commandeering, when a force would be in the 
saddle and on trek within a few hours of receiving the call. They 
did not know and could not appreciate the fact that modern 
campaigns are won as often in the office ot the Commandant- 
General as on the field. General Botha was not playing. He 
was superintending the details of a trying and difficult expedition, 
that needed a vast amount of careful preparation and foresight. 

This apparent dilatoriness was only explicable, in the view of 
the malcontents, on the ground that the Government were 
divided in their opinions as to the justice of the campaign, and 
their hesitancy was caused by the discovery of the truth;-—-namely, 
that the Germans were in an infinitely stronger position than 
supposed. In other words, General Botha was shirking the 
contest, fearing the result. 

The word was, therefore, passed round to the “ faithful’’ in 
the commandos under arms or being equipped, that they were to 
be prepared for a “‘ surprise,” and that the “ surprise ’’ would take 
the form of an order from their commanding officers to turn 
their rifles on those of the Union troops who refused to join the 
German saviours of the country. This absurd story came very 
near to causing a mutiny in at least one Boer commando. 

At length General Botha’s arrival at the scene of action was 
authoritatively announced, and the incipient rebels of the Back- 
veld were left with no pretext for scepticism as to his intentions. 

The task before him was stupendous. It was a comparatively 
easy matter to transport an army to the borders of German South- 
West Africa, but quite another thing to move it over the belt of 
desert which formed nature’s protective boundary. It was a 
task that appalled the most experienced transport riders, even 
when German energy had alleviated the hardships by opening up 
water-holes at intervals, which enabled a passage to be made, 
with good fortune and skill, by small parties. But these aids to 
gtd no longer existed. The Germans had not only dug out 
the springs, a process which practically destroys them, but the 
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only ere tracks had been rendered unsafe and even impass- 
able by the adoption of various expedients known to veldmen. 
The nature of the soil and the Si ground precluded the em- 
ployment of wheeled vehicles over long stretches. This meant 
that every pound of food and ammunition had to be carried in 
the saddle, reducing the rate of progress from the normal six 
miles an hour to three and even two miles. The difficulty of the 
trek was accentuated by having to carry forage for the horses, 
for the desert provides not a blade of grass or a root that the 
hungriest and hardiest Boer pony can eat. The route from the 
southern boundary lay through one hundred miles of this for- 
bidding waste; yet its crossing was effected with less loss and 
inconvenience than would have attended an ordinary well- 
equipped hunting party. Old veldmen who took part in the 
trek say that they never imagined it possible, but they had had 
no experience of a leader like General Botha, backed by all the 
resources of modern skill and foresight. 

The enemy made no attempt to dispute the advance for the 
first fifty miles. They had calculated on the troops being ex- 
hausted by the trials of the march, when they could be attacked 
with impunity by a force fresh and seasoned. Their plans would 
probably have worked out to their satisfaction but for the energy 
of the Unionist troops—Boer and Briton. The journey was 
made with such amazing celerity that before the Germans were 
aware that the advancing columns were over the border they 
found them in occupation of the very positions which had been 
marked out for their own vantage grounds. 

It would seem that the same lingering inactivity that had 
puzzled the Backveld Boers had misled the Germans. They 
misinterpreted the signs and were caught napping. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE CONQUEST OF GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA (continued) 


The geographical and atmospheric difficulties of the campaign—Limited employment of the 
railway—Botha's deliberate and cautious preparations—Some of the fighting con- 
tingents—-Botha's adoption of the Zulu “horn” method of advance—Luderitz and 
Swakopmund occupied without resistance—The destruction of the railway mainly non- 
eflective—German secret posts and stores—Enemy’s plan to draw Botha into the interior 
and advance eastward into Union territory—Botha's disposition of his forces—An un- 
interrupted advance—Seeheim and Keetmanshoop occupied Botha's great Vickey 
Jackalawater—Its heartening effect--General Smuts takes command of the Southern 
Arnmy—Aus abandoned by the enemy—Its importance and fertility—German land mines 
—Résumé of the position and progress of the campaign by General Smuts—Colonel 
Borrangé’s marvellous march from Kimberley—Its strategic importance as a deciding 
factor—The Germans are turned northwards—The battle of Trekkopjies—The scouring 
of the Karas Mountains—Escape of the enemy—The rout begun—Extraordinary march- 
ing feats of the Union troops—The entire central and southern railway system falls 
under Botha’s control—General McKenzie’s victory at Gibeon—Botha takes possession 
of Windboek—Pursuit of the enemy continued—-Otaviefontein and Otavi captured-——The 
German force driven to the extreme northern limits of their territory—General Myburgh 
clears the Etosha Pan district—Capture of Namutoni—Dr, Seitz, the German Governor, 
surrenders to Botha—-End of the campaign—aA review of its leading features—Batha's 
secrecy—The enemy kept in complete ignorance as to his plans—The mystery of the 
German stores and munitions—German tribute to the good conduct of Unionist troops— 
General Botha returns to Cape Town, 


N order to obtain anything like a near view and accurate 
conception of the magnitude of the task General Botha 
had undertaken in invading German South-West Africa 
it is necessary to extend one’s mental focus and “‘ think in 

Continents.” 

The difficulties that attend an ordinary Arctic expedition are 
but trivial annoyances in comparison. Not only had he to trans- 
port a heavily equipped army through an unknown region, and 
to fight Nature in her most pepere rely hostile and novel moods, 
‘but to overcome the artificial obstructions invented by an in- 
nious, ‘‘ scientific’? enemy, who had had the immense advantage 


and accessible as generations 
is can make them ; but those 
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of the Great Thirst Land are as virgin as at the Creation. The 
most experienced transport-rider of the country knows only the 
one route he has been, perforce, accustomed to take; what lies 
a few miles on either side is as strange and remote as if hidden 
in impenetrable jungle. Native kraals and settlements are few 
and far between, and such as are encountered are deserted 
and useless cither as a source of sustenance or guidance. The 
so-called roads are distinguishable only from the rest of the desert 
by being a trifle less boulder-strewn, and the best track may be 
effaced within an hour by one of the sandstorms that are perennial, ) 
and often cover the railway track four feet deep. This sand is of 
an almost impalpable softness, in which a horse sinks to the knees, 
and at every step raises a blinding cloud that no veil or breathing 
apparatus has yet been able to defy. Here and there the skeleton 
of a derelict transport wagon shows above the surface and has to 
be dug out before passage can be made through the narrow gully 
which it blocks—probably the sole gateway to the open country 
beyond. When the sand-hills have been temporarily blown to 
another district the uncovered surface will be found beset with 
deadly traps for horses in the shape of soft sand-holes that will 
cripple half a squadron within a few minutes. 

The heat of Great Namaqualand is peculiar to itself alone—a ) 
visible, limekiln quiver that scorches and blackens the skin and 
produces a painful and often serious affection of the eyes similar 
to the sandy blight of the Australian deserts. During eleven 
months of the year the temperature is rarely below 110°, and, yy 
way of savage contrariety, the hour before the dawn may 
reminiscent of the bleakest English winter, when men and animals 
are reduced to the verge of frozen paralysis. 

To these horrors is added the eternal dearth of water. Even 
in the coastal towns the precious fluid is measured out with miserly 
care. Up till quite recently it was transported in tank steamers 
from Cape Town to Liideritz Bay and Swakopmund, a distance of 
nearly a thousand miles, and even now the main supply is obtained 
from condensing sea water. On the up-country tracks the water- 
holes are separated by great distances, and it is always an even 
chance that the next “ fontein’” may be found, at the end of an 
exhausting journey, polluted and trodden into a muddy trickle 
by the hoofs of a migratory herd of buck, who have left the mangled 
carcasses of a score of their fellows as evidence of their terrible 


- 


struggle for existence. The watering of an army of men and 
in a country like this was alone an achievement which 


entitles General Botha to rank high among the military geniuses. 
Too much importance has an PRA ieee 
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know the country on the existence of an admirable railway system. 
It is true that some 1,500 miles of railway had been constructed 
by the Germans, but its assistance proved to be very slight. The 
enemy took ingenious and successful pains to regulate their move- 
ments so that the pursuing Union troops should derive the 
minimum of advantage from the rail. Having used it to facilitate 
their own retreat, they destroyed it so effectually that in almost 
every case it was found more expeditious to follow up by marching 
across the virgin ground. For every mile traversed by rail, the 
Union troops marched ten afoot through districts unknown to 
them, and often to the natives who acted as guides. 

There is no need to emphasise by descriptive detail the tre- 
mendous difficulty of transporting large bodies of men and their 
means of subsistence in a region such as this. It was the know- 
ledge of the nature of the problem he had to solve that gave 
General Botha pause, and explained the apparent tardiness of 
his preparations for the general advance. It was in August that 
the Imperial Government cabled, “If the Union would seize 
South-West Africa, it would be a great and urgent Imperial ser- 
vice.” A month later General Botha announced his determination 
to take command of the expedition, but it was not until Christmas 
Day that Union troops landed in any appreciable force at Liideritz 
Bay, and two months longer before General Botha was able to 
hold a review of his own section of the invading army at Chaukaib, 
a station some 40 miles up the line from Liideritz Bay. 

The force which he had gathered, not without difficulty, despite 
the enthusiasm of many, was a good and effective one. Every 
district of the Union had contributed a commando, under its 
own Veld Kornet or Commandant and commissioned on the 
strict lines of compulsory service which the Boers regard as part 
and parcel of their system of government. ‘Thanks to the tact 
displayed by General Botha in managing the call to arms, he had 
contrived to give satisfaction to the extremists of the rival parties 
who advocated or opposed compulsory service. Although he had 
taken advantage of the law which gave the Government the right 
to commandeer services, the number of exceptions permitted and 

vided for were so great that no hardship was experienced. 
Practica Hy half the force were volunteers, and had it been neces- 
sary, Banble the number utilised could have been raised in every 
district. Although the rebellious Free State supplied the smallest 
number of figh ng men, it made amends by providing many 
excellent 

_ The various old established Volunteer Corps of the Union 
came forward with admirable zeal and enthusiasm. The Cape 
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Colony sent its Mounted Infantry, the Cape Town Highlanders, 
its Mounted Police, and half-a-dozen local contingents. Natal 
was well represented by its Natal Carbineers, the Durban Light 
Infantry, the Umvoti Mounted Rifles, and other well-known 
corps who had justified their existence during the Boer War and 
in the later campaign against the rebel Bambaata, under the 
leadership of Sir Duncan McKenzie, an experienced old Colonial 
warrior whose value General Botha recognised by making him 
chief of the force that was to operate from Liideritz Bay. From 
the Transvaal came the gallant Imperial Light Horse, who had 
covered themselves with glory during the great Boer War, the 
Rand Rifles, the South African Mounted Rifles, the Transvaal 
Scottish—all well-tried troops in fine condition. To them were 
attached an excellent engineering and construction corps com- 
onic of the pick of the mechanical staffs of the mines, and an 
ntelligence Corps that did splendid work under conditions pro- 
bably never before encountered by an yoo army. 

General Botha's plan of campaign was based on the principle 
of the Zulu “horn,’”’ an operation well known to every South 
African. Its efficacy had been proved on many a sanguinary 
battlefield in the days of the Zulu supremacy, whether employed 
against whites or blacks. It consisted in extending the main body 
to left and right in the shape of a crescent or a pair of ox-horns, 
the semicircle first increasing, then diminishing as the horns drove 
the enemy into the centre, when the ring was completed, and the 
surrounded enemy dispatched in one mad rush. 

The plan was greatly assisted by the tactics of the Germans. 
They made little or no resistance to the occupation of their stations 
near the coast. Liideritz Bay and Swakopmund were occupied 
without fighting, and the Union troops were able to follow the 
retreating enemy some forty or fifty miles inland at very small 
expenditure of men and effort. The Germans used their railway 
wherever possible, destroying it after them in a manner so gitea 
matic that, curiously, its reconstruction became a matter of little 
dificulty. In many cases they actually removed the rails without 
damage, and, loading them on to trucks, conveyed them inland, 
where they were found by their pursuers practically intact and 
easily available for relaying. Fortunately the bridges, such as 
they were, were so slight in structure that the largest one destroyed 
was replaced within half a day. 

But the course laid by the retreating enemy rendered the 
use of the railway a questionable advantage. After proceed 
some fifty miles inland, they left the railway line and 
the many military posts and stations that had been pre’ 
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them with so much foresight, ingenuity, and thoroughness. All 
were well provided with stores and munitions, so that their move- 
ments were little hampered by the necessity for heavy transport, 
as their pursuers were. Their plan was apparently based on the 
not unreasonable premise that the farther the British were drawn 
into the interior, the less fit would they be for meeting troops 
trained in the country, and able to choose their own fighting 
ground. It is also believed that their plan comprised, as a last 
resor t, the advance of the whole German force into Union territory 
by way of Bechuanaland, emerging on the western Transvaal 
border, where there still remained a large number of Boer sym- 
pathisers who would most probably throw in their lot with the 
advancing Germans. 

General Botha’s strategy completely checkmated this move. 
He divided his force into three parts. That on the south, operating 
from the Uppington district of Cape Colony, was under Major- 
General Brits and Colonel Van der Venter, and consisted largely 
of experienced’ and loyal Cape Boers, augmented by Cape Volunteer 
Corps. The Central Force, under Sir Duncan McKenzie, operated 
from Liideritz Bay. The third, or Northern Force, under the 
direct control of General Botha, proceeded to Swakopmund, the 
port 250 miles north of Liideritz Bay. 

When the general advance took place it took the form of three 
forces moving north, south, and eastwards towards the common 
centre, Windhoek, the central capital of the country, situate 
some 250 miles from the coast, and practically in the middle of 
the enemy’s territory. 

The early stages of the advance occupied the first two weeks 
of March, and were an unbroken record of bloodless victories. 
The enemy made only rearguard fights, and these were evidently 
directed towards merely hampering the progress with the object 
of gaining time for the great concentration and stand that was 
to be made on ground chosen by themselves. General Botha’s 
force occupied every station on the line from Swakopmund for 
50 miles, and had already captured vast accumulations of stores 
that the enemy had not had time or means for removing. 

On April 12 a very substantial advance was made by the 
occupation of Seeheim, an important junction of the Liideritz 
Bay and Keetmanshoop Railway. This was effected by the 
Fourth Mounted Brigade under Colonel Celliers, after a skirmish 
in which the Germans lost eighteen, including sixteen prisoners. 
me. Keetmanshoop, a flourishing small town and 

i into the hands of the triumphant Union force. 


oa decisive engagement of the campaign was re- 
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served for General Botha. It has been officially recorded as 
the Jackalswater Battle. It was the first time the enemy had 
been brought into such a position that he could not refuse battle. 
Botha literally swooped down upon him. The scene of the 
engagement was about 60 miles inland from Swakopmund, and 
on the Liideritz line of railway. The first part of the action 
practically resolved itself into an artillery duel between four guns 
of the Transvaal Horse Artillery and six German guns of similar 
calibre. The shooting of our men was marvellously good, as 
after-examination showed that the emplacements of the enemy’s 
guns were much battered about. The duel began about 7.30 in the 
morning, and sharp and intermittent exchanges were carried on 
until midday, when the enemy's fire showed signs of flagging. 
Towards 2.30 Major Taylor observed a movement on the right of 
the gorge in which the German batteries were concealed, and made 
out that the enemy were attempting to fetch round their gun 
teams. A shell was dropped over the spot with such accuracy 
that the limber, fully loaded, was found the following morning 
still harnessed to dead animals, be ess with two gun-carriages 
abandoned in the flight. Meanwhile Colonel Alberts’ Brigade of 
burghers, with the aid of Major Wolmarans’s battery of artillery, 
had accomplished a very satisfactory performance in the capture 
of 210 prisoners with a couple of guns and as many maxims. 
Here the German position, though a strong one, was early rendered 
untenable, and after a desperate attempt at resistance the German 
force, to avoid utter annihilation, was forced to surrender. The 
burghers made a spirited charge towards the guns, firing from 
their saddles to the added bewilderment of the Germans, who were 
already heavily engaged on three sides. The machine-gun section 
poured in a deadly hail of bullets, completing the discomfiture of 
the enemy, whose efforts to re-man the guns were rendered futile 
by the exactness with which our artillery located the positions. 
Already a pile of killed and wounded were lying around the guns. 
Ls enemy put up the white flag after a game fight lasting several 
ours. 

Colonel Celliers took poe of Jackalswater, capturing a 
train in the process, a further trainload of ammunition and 
stores being blown up by the enemy in their hurried departure, 

The result of this victory was extremely valuable, for not 
only had it given possession of much material the enemy could 
ill afford, but it had heartened the troops, who were beginning 
to sicken of the long, acm pursuit that it seemed would never 
be rewarded by the trial of strength for which every man was 
yearning. 
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But events were moving faster than was supposed. Owing to 
the vast distances that separated the Union forces, news of each 
other’s doings was difficult of collection, and for some weeks, in 
fact until a day or two before Botha’s startling appearance at 
Jackalswater, there had been doubt and mystery as to his where- 
abouts. It was his unexpected rapidity of movement that sur- 
prised his own people as much as it astonished and disconcerted 
the enemy. Arguing, not unreasonably, from their own rate of 
progress, it was assumed that he was making about the same pace, 
and these calculations would place him many miles westward of 
his actual position. Two hundred miles to the south of Botha, 
McKenzie and Brits had joined forces under Smuts and were 
advancing on Aus. General Smuts, who had taken up the post 
formerly held by the traitor Beyers as Commander of the Citizen 
Force, had suddenly left Pretoria and taken command of the 
southern forces of McKenzie and Brits, and his arrival was 
signalised by a satisfactory triumph and the pushing forward of 
the general scheme. 

Aus, an important German stronghold situate about 60 miles 
from the coast and Liideritz Bay, may be said to mark the limit 
of the coastal desert. Its occupation meant the bridging of the 
barren stretch that separates the port of Liideritz Bay from the 
fertile plains of the hinterland, and the establishing of communica- 
tion over the desert. 

The contrast that this little town and its neighbourhood 
afforded to the district through which the troops had passed was 
delightful. From a parched desert they suddenly descended upon 
a dream-like Arcadia set in greenery, surrounded on the south 
by bush-covered mountains. In the town, trees grew in the 
Streets, and gardens and cultivated spots abounded. Even the 
military dominance could not restrain the German colonist, whose 
promptitude and industry in making the desert smile was strangely 
at variance with the erroneous idea, that has somehow become an 
axiom, to the effect that the German is an indifferent settler. 
However it may be in other colonies, the fact remains that in 
South Africa the German homestead invariably stands out from 
that of Boer and Briton by reason of its superior attractions. 
As the trees and grass that flourished at Aus were the first the 
troops had seen since leaving Cape Town, their gratification was 
intense, and compensated for the disappointment felt at the tamcly 
The Bac had somehow conveyed the impression that they 
= going puke a bold fight for Aus. Consequently no chances 


were taken by the Commanders, The advance was chicfly en- 
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trusted to infantry, who left camp at night in high spirits. Mounted 
men flanked them and guns supported, but none of the disposition 
was needed. Not a German was seen. Daybreak found our men 
all peering into vacant fortifications and commanding a field of 
entrenchments full only of desolation. Advancing warily because 
of the barbed trip-wires laid liberally, a thorough search of the 
works was made, but nothing of note was encountered. The 
Germans had gone off without hurry, leaving nothing in the shape 
of equipment. The railway had been well blown up, almost rail 
by rail, for miles beyond Aus, the water-holes in the district and 
the wells in the town rendered undrinkable by a carbolic solution, 
water-boreholes filled in, and mines sunk here and there. One 
of these latter was located and coolly taken to pieces by a subaltern 
of artillery. It consisted of two boxes, one sunk just below the 
level of the ground, the other three feet lower. The two boxes 
were connected by wire, and the bottom one contained the ex- 
137 sticks of gelatine and 30-odd shells. The upper 

x was empty, but the lid was so arranged that on being trodden 
on it connected with the wire and brought about the explosion. 
The usual place for laying these mines was at the junction of roads 
and tracks. 

The state of affairs at the end of April was well described by 
General Smuts in a general order issued from his headquarters at 
Keetmanshoop to the forces under his command, consisting of 
the southern and eastern columns: 


The occupation of Bethany, Seeheim, Aus, and Keetmanshoop (all taken 
without serious opposition), marks the conclusion of an important stage of 
the operations in the southern campaign. The services of officers and men 
are gratefully appreciated. If they have not seen such serious fighting as 
their comrades in the north under eral Botha, this is due entirely to the 
policy of the enemy to hamper and delay the advance of the Union forces 
while refusing to accept battle. Meanwhile an important work has been 
accomplished in occupying not only Keetmanshoop, but also the southern 
ps her of South-West Africa, from the Orange River on the south, 

iideritz Bay in the west, and Hasuur in the east. 


most arduous trekking in the heart of the wey Fi aarrag f 

A special word of recognition is due to Col Van der Venter and the 
officers and men of the Southern Force, who, after trekking through the 
enemy's advanced lines of defences on the border, and after the sw e 
of the rebel Kemp, pushed northwards from the Orange River over 3¢ 


Se 
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of the most difficult mountainous and sandy country, which the enemy had 
converted into a desert by the removal of stock and the wholesale poisoning 
of the waters along the routes of advance. Colonel Van der Venter moved 
with large mounted columns through and round both flanks of the Karas 
Mountains to Seeheim and Keetmanshoop. Asa mark of recognition of his 
services Colone] Van der Venter has been promoted Brigadier-General. 

The points now reached by the Eastern and Southern Forces, which 
have hitherto been operating separately, render closer co-operation and 
united action for the future necessary. They will, in fact, become the 
Southern Army, as distinguished from the Northern Army, based on Walvis 
(Walfisch Bay). 


The reference to the part played by Colonel Berrangé calls for 
explanatory comment. As already mentioned, General Botha’s 
original plan was based on an encircling movement after the manner 
of the Zulu “ horn,” but this, like many a General's scheme, had 
to be modified as the result of circumstances. He had calculated 
on the reasonable assumption that the enemy would make a stand 
somewhere within 60 miles of the coast, but instead of waiting 
to accept battle, the Germans retreated westwards. On learning 
that further progress in that direction was likely to be intercepted 
by the advancing force of Colonel Berrangé, the enemy turned 
northwards and scattered somewhat. Even then the encircling 
movement might have been attempted, but, for the reason ex- 
plained, Sir Duncan McKenzie was not able to advance as early 
as expected, and the horn was not formed. But the main idea 
was maintained. The enemy was beset on both flanks and in 
age which meant an encircling, though there were wide gaps in 
the arc. 

The advance of Berrangé from the east put an end to any 
idea that might have been entertained as to the possibility of 
the enemy forcing a way and escape into Union territory. The 
German forces were effectually headed off, and there was nothing 
left but a retreat northwards or battle. They decided on turning 
northwards, hoping doubtless to be able to slip past Botha to the 
east. But they had not allowed for the rapidity of his movements, 
and, as the sequel showed, their information was badly at fault. 
The native scouts on whom they much relied, when out of touch 
with their elaborate telephone installation, proved faithless, a 
nificant hint of the relations existing between the “ civilisers"” 
‘subjects. On more than one occasion the natives gave 

0 the British which proved of great value. 
of Romane from Kimberley was a oe ag of pluck 
The Kala 


M hari Desert is only a shade less for- 
tes that lie between the coast and the interior, 
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and any advantages were nullified by the enormous distance 
traversed, considerably over 300 miles. When Berrangé had 
joined up with the Southern Army at Kaubs, the operations 
resolved themselves into a pursuit of the flying Germans who 
were travelling north towards Windhoek, 250 miles distant, on 
which Botha was rapidly moving. 

In the last week in April news arrived that Colonel Skinner, 
of the Eastern Force, had obtained a decisive and encouraging 
Success Over the enemy at Trekkopjies. It proved to be one of 
the surprises brought about by those rapid and unexpected move- 
ments that were the characteristic feature of the campaign. 
Coming across a large party of the enemy northward bound, the 
Kimberley force got into action with a promptitude that literally 
surprised and demoralised the enemy. Having recovered a little 
from the shock, they made a good stand, and for a time it looked 
as if the encounter would be a draw. But they were outgeneralled 
and outfought, and in a few hours a break was made for the 
bush that flanked the railway and covered their attempt to take 
possession of the line. At the psychological moment an armoured 
train oy Phe on the scene, and the attempt to escape by rail 
was foiled. The German force scattered, and made the best of 
its way afoot towards the north. The casualties on our side were 
about twenty, which was only a quarter of the price paid by the 
enemy. 

Bre pdirt by General Smuts at this juncture shows that the 
retreating enemy had a narrow escape of being surrounded. It 
was known that the enemy held numerous posts in the Karas 
Mountains, and along both slopes, but that his numbers were in- 
sufficient to withstand us if our movement was well timed and 
executed with rapidity so as to prevent his concentrating on any 

ticular portion of our advance. We decided to move forward 

oth east and west of the mountains, and to send a third force 
right through the mountains, but slightly in the rear of the other 
two. Colonel Celliers with a portion of the Fourth Brigade, 
consisting of the Transvaal Active Citizen Force, was ordered 
to take the western route along the railway from Kalkfontein 
to Seeheim. His scouts, working far in advance of the main 
column, met a party of the enemy to the south of Seeheim, and 
after a short fight killed one, wounded four, and captured fourteen 
without loss to themselves. The enemy, mistaking the scouts 
for the main body, peesittey evacuated Seeheim, leaving 
much of the rolling stock. 1e number of the enemy was estima 
at men with two guns. The scouts maintained the 
until Colonel Celliers’s main force arrived. Meanwhile Co 
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Commandant Dirk Van der Venter was working his way round the 
eastern slopes of the Karas Mountains and attempting to effect a 
junction with Berrangé’s column moving westward from Hasuur. 
He had several skirmishes with small parties of the enemy, who 
continued to retire, and ultimately succeeded in effecting a junction 
with Berrangé some distance to the north-east of Keetmanshoop. 
While these two wings were rapidly working round the mountains, 
the centre, under Colonel Bouwer and Commandant Enslin, was 
moving through the mountains from which the enemy had cleared. 
Several skirmishes occurred as the central column emerged on the 
northern slopes, but the enemy fell back on Keetmanshoop. Next 
day a rapid movement was made with the object of cutting off the 
enemy’s retreat, but it was found that he had cleared northward 
by rail and road. Despite the exhausted condition of the horses 
the pursuit was taken up, and though the enemy was able to keep 
ahead, it was only at the cost of leaving behind much of his trans- 
port, including quantities of stock. 

The enemy was now on the run, and the record of the war 
was for many days one of rapid advances, the occupation of 
important posts, and the gathering in of prisoners, stores, and 
material. he Northern and Southern Armies were converging on 
Windhoek, where it was fully expected the fight of the campaign 
would occur, for it was hardly consonant with the stories of the 
enemy's vast strength and resource that no attempt would be 
made to retain the one great post, where, according to report, 
was the main supply in men end. munitions. The assumption was 
supported by the fact that the skirmishes became more frequent 
the nearer Windhoek was approached, but there was no sign of a 
pitched battle. All the fights were affairs of outposts and rear- 
guards, and the casualties in every case trifling. 

In the region traversed by General Botha the advance partook 
almost of the character of a triumphal march. One great feature 
of it was its rapidity, although the marches were performed under 
conditions of discomfort, heat, thirst, and hunger, calling for 
Nl resolution and grit. In five days’ actual marching the least 

istance covered by any troops was 190 miles, some brigades 
doing substantially more. 
whole railway system of the country, with the exception of 
the line from Onguati and Otavi to Grootfontein, had been secured, 
and simultaneously with the advance the South African Engineer- 
ing Corps was converting the 2-feet line so as to link it up with the 
General McKenzie secured a brilliant and decisive victory 
at Gibeon, situate on the railway.nearly half-way between Keet- 
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manshoop and Windhoek. Having pushed on across country in 
a north-easterly direction so as to strike the line, he learned 
that the retreating Germans, running before Van der Venter and 
Berrangé, were entraining at Gibeon on their northward flight. 
He thereupon dispatched a party to destroy the line north of 
Gibeon, so as to intercept the flight by rail. The enemy here 
made something like a stand, for the gth Mounted Brigade became 
heavily engaged during the night, and had to withdraw to the 
east flank with rather heavy casualties, losing 70 as prisoners. 
At dawn McKenzie attacked with the 7th and 8th Mounted 
Brigades and the 12th Citizen Battery, and, dispersing the enemy, 
ursued them some 20 miles. They retired along the road, and 
ad not the nature of the ground precluded an encircling move- 
ment it is probable that the whole of the enemy’s force of 800 
would have been cut off. As it was, all our prisoners were re- 
covered, both the enemy’s guns captured, as well as several maxims, 
7 officers, and about 200 men. By cutting the railway line 
a whole train in good order, with a number of transport wagons 
and a great quantity of livestock, but very little other food, 
were taken possession of. The price we paid in casualties was 
3 officers and 20 of other ranks killed, and 8 officers and 47 other 
ranks wounded. 

McKenzic’s march from Bethany to Gibeon was another of the 
marvels of this campaign. The distance between the two places 
is approximately 120 miles, and the country arid, rocky, and 
roadless. The march alone would have been sufficient to win 
glory for the troops, but the marvel becomes the greater and 
the credit due vaster when it is remembered that the battle was 
fought at the end of the march without any interval for rest and 
refreshment, 

As often happens on the eve of great events, a lull both in 
action and news occurred for several days before the wires flashed 
the welcome but unexpected intelligence that Windhoek had 
been occupied without a struggle. 

During the calm, negotiations had been proceeding. General 
Botha was at Karabbib, about 60 miles from the capital and in 
telephonic communication with it. On Monday, May 10, he left 
Karabbib by motor-car, accompanied by several members of his 
staff and a small escort, and reached the outskirts of Windhoek at 
11 a.m. on Wednesday. With a portion of his Northern Army 
he occupied Windhoek at noon. He was escorted by mounted 
burghers forming a long and imposing cavalcade. The white 
houses, red roofs, and five tall masts of the finest wireless in- 
stallation outside Europe, all showed picturesquely in the hollow 
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in which the town lies amid the green, bush-clad hills. The 
Burgomaster and Assistant Burgomaster met General Botha and 
informed him that they would hand over the town without re- 
sistance according to an arrangement made by telephone from 
Okahandja on the previous afternoon. The Proclamation was 
then read in English, Dutch, and German from the steps of the 
Court House, by Major de Waal, in the presence of a large number 
of the inhabitants. After the hoisting of the Union Jack and the 
presentation of arms by the bodyguard, the troops formed up in 
long lines, presenting, though travel-stained, a fine martial ap- 
earance with their bronzed faces. The German authorities had 
eft sufficient of the bare necessities of life to provide the white 
inhabitants with two months’ rations, an enormous quantity of 
rolling-stock in good order, and the wireless station intact. 

The campaign was practically finished, for although the German 
Governor had announced that hostilities would be continued, and 
the fighting force had retreated northwards to Grootfontein, which 
it was proposed to make the new capital of the German territory, 
it was apparent to all that the end had come. 

After the reading of the Proclamation General Botha addressed 
the troops under General Myburgh, thanking them for their pluck 
and self-sacrifice, shown under trying and exhausting circum- 
stances. 

The first troops to enter the town were a wing of the 3rd 
Mounted Brigade under General Myburgh and Colonel Mentz; 
Colonel Alberts with the znd Mounted Brigade followed a few hours 
later. About 3,000 Europeans and 12,000 natives were found in 
the town, but no troops. 

The pursuit of the enemy was followed up as soon as reinforce- 
ments and much-needed supplies had arrived, and the ensui 
fortnight was a period of steady advance northwards. The official 
records of this period are scanty, and suggest a movement in which 
caution and economy of energy were greater considerations than 
speed. There were a few skirmishes with straggling parties of 
the enemy who had apparently been left at some of the less con- 
spicuous military posts off the direct line of the retreat, but 
nothing of serious import was reported until the last day of June, 
saistdteneral Manie Botha, the dashing leader who shared the 


honours of suppressing the rebellion and had done brilliantly 


since, left Okaputa, which is within too miles of the terminus of 
the line at Grootfontein, with his 5th Mounted Brigade of Free 
State Volunteers and a battery of artillery. At the same time 

dier-General Lukin with the 6th Mounted Brigade, consisting 
of the famousS.A.M.R. and two batteries,advanced from Omarassa, 
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a neighbouring station. The 5th Brigade was on the right flank 
and the 6th on the left, General Botha, with ‘‘ the Headquarters 
Staff’ and a force carefully not stated, advancing between them. 
An all-night march of from 40 to 50 miles brought the forces to 
Osib, where, in a thick bush country with all the advantage on 
the side of the enemy, an engagement took place. It became a 
running fight and was continued all through the night, but the 
enemy refused to make a stand, and early in the morning the 
wearied troops were rewarded by getting possession of Otavie- 
fontein, a well-watered station where they rested a while in prepara- 
tion for the more serious business of the morrow, when Otavi was 
occupied after a sharp fight in which we had 4 killed and 7 
wounded. The possession of this station gave command of the 
country for a long way on either side. 

The enemy’s losses were more than ours, and included 27 
unwounded prisoners and a machine gun. At this engagement 
the aeroplanes of the British did excellent service in locating 
the positions of the hidden enemy. Owing to the cover afforded 
by the thick bush and their intimate knowledge of the country, 
the Germans were able to make good their retreat, and the ex- 
hausted troops were afforded a much-needed rest, for the end was 
so near, and escape so impossible, that the Union Generals could 
afford to relax their efforts for a brief space, knowing that the time 
spent on recuperation would be well invested. 

The “ invincible’? German force, whose Commander had con- 
temptuously described his pursuers as ‘‘a band of pot-bellied 
farmers,”” had now been driven 600 miles north till it was herded 
within 200 miles of the extreme northern limit of its own territory, 
and at the terminus of its railway system. General Botha promptly 
arranged his plans for a final sweep up. He was now well supplied 
with men and munitions, thanks to the rapidity with which the 
damaged line had been repaired by his Engineering Corps, while 
the agreeable improvement in the atmospheric conditions, with 
the advance of the season, had put his men into better health and 
condition. 

General Myburgh left Otavi on his way to Grootfontein when 
he received information that a main body of Germans was due 
north of him. His own direction had been due east, but he 
promptly left the railway and struck across country, falling 
upon the enemy at Gaubat, capiaring Ax and routing the whole 
force, who were thoroughly demoralised, for later in the day 
500 Germans and some field guns were surrendered. Continuing 
his victorious march, General Myburgh reached Tsumeb, the 
northernmost point of the South-West African railway system. 
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At the same time General Brits, having struck north-west as 
the result of ‘‘ information received,”’ reached the extensive body 
of water known as the Etosha Pan and there captured at Namutoni, 
the station at the eastern end, 150 Germans and a large quantity 
of supplies. He and General Myburgh between them released all 
the Union prisoners in German hands. 

This was the last straw. The Germans realised that the end 
had come. They were out of touch with many of their scattered 
units, supplies were giving out, and the Union troops had complete 
control of all the railways behind them. 

On July 9 Dr. Seitz, the Governor of German South-West 
Africa, formally surrendered, unconditionally, the entire German 
force in the country. 

Viewed in regard to the issues involved, the magnitude of the 
material gain, and the price paid, it would be difficult to find an 
historical parallel for General Botha’s victory. 

At an expenditure of less than seven million pounds, the loss of 
130 lives and 230 wounded, an immense slice of South Africa, of 
enormous potential value, was added to the Empire, and the 
German menace settled for alltime, The campaign was a triumph 
of military generalship and civil efficiency. Not a detail of 
importance had been overlooked or miscalculated, the result 
being the creation of one of the most perfectly equipped fighting 
forces that ever entered upon a war of conquest and defence. Like 
a skilful chessplayer, General Botha paid more attention to the 
scientific strategy of the game than the merely brutal capture of 
pieces and the removal of his opponents’ men. His object was 
checkmate, not decimation, and his end was attained in the 
surprisingly brief period of nine months, half of it being spent in 
arranging the board and manceuvring for an irresistible opening. 
His preparations were taken with a deliberate care and avoidance of 
haste that in some quarters were attributed to a half-heartedness 
that implied want of genuine sympathy with the duty he had 
undertaken. The slumbering rebel element in the Union hailed 
it as conclusive evidence of that divided Cabinet whose mythical 
dissensions had heartened the malcontents during the dark days of 
the suppression of the abortive rebellion. There is also con- 
clusive and amusing evidence that much the same view was taken 
Ld the German authorities during the calra that heralded the storm. 

ot for the first time the silent, phlegmatic Boer had deceived 
by his reticence. More than once protests against his inaction 
a in Boer journals, but General Botha took no notice, 
and vouchsafed no explanation or re ly, in person or by proxy, 
but quietly pursued his well-matured plan. When at last signs 
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that he was not sleeping were made, he was as economical in 
the issue of news and bulletins as the authorities at home in 
relation to their own campaign. Probably no military expedition 
was ever the subject of less preliminary advertisement and un- 
official report. When the movement became an actual fact, and 
could no longer be concealed, days and even weeks passed without 
a line of news from the spot appearing in the press, and if ever a 
policy of profound and consistent secrecy was justified it was in 
this instance. 

The German secret service was elaborate and active. Com- 
lial informers and spies abounded all over the sub-Continent. 

nformation as to the intentions of General Botha would have 
been of exceptional value, since the German defence depended 
entirely on such knowledge. There is extant an intercepted letter 
to one of these German agents in which a pregnant sentence 
occurs. ‘“‘ Botha,” it ran, ‘is a pupil of Paul Kruger, who knew 
not only the art of silence but of concealing the fact that he has 
a mouth and tongue.’’ That description was evidently written 
by one who knew. It is more than probable that had a hint of 
Botha’s plans been afforded the enemy the campaign would have 
borne a different complexion. That the Germans were puzzled 
as to his intentions there is no reason to doubt, for the original 
disposition of their forces pointed to a belief that the attack would 
be mainly in a south-easterly direction, and it was there that 
preparations had been made for a stubborn resistance. Viewed 
in the light of after-knowledge it seems strange that such astute 
students of the art of war as the Germans unquestionably are 
should have made so gullible a mistake, but the fact remains. 
They attributed their defeat to the overwhelming preponderance 
of their opponents, but it isa matter of record that Governor Seitz, 
in one of his confidential reports to Berlin, professed his confidence 
that the troops he had were equal to treble the number likely to 
be put in the field against them, and if, he added, the extra 5,000 
he asked for were sent, he was assured of his ability to overrun 
South Africa. 

It is an undeniable tribute to the thoroughness of General 
Botha’s plan and fighting capacity that in no single instance 
were the Germans able to make a stand at the points which they 
had selected and prepared as the scenes of their greatest resistance. 
Never, probably, were the plans and intentions of an enemy more 
com sr ay. a atiraane 

ndoubte otha’s master opening move was in sending 
Berrangé’s column into German South-West Africa from the east, 
via Kimberley. It was a daring but entirely successful move, 
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since it cut off all hope of a German retreat into Union territory, 
and the anticipated co-operation of rebel and German-Boet 
sympathisers over the border. Berrangé’s force was intended to 
form the outer or eastern arc of the ring which was to encircle the 
Germans, and that function it performed most satisfactorily. The 
initial movements of the column were kept a profound secret, and 
its departure was unknown to the enemy until their scouts reported 
its presence within a day’s march of the border. The approach 
of Berrangé altered the entire German plan, for until his arrival 
the German advance had been south by east, towards Cape Colony ; 
but a speedy change of direction north was made, and against their 
will and knowledge the enemy was shepherded towards the fence 
being prepared for them by General Botha 250 miles ahead. 
Every movement and disposition of his own force was en- 
shrouded by the secretive Botha in similar mystery. When the 
troops were landed at Liideritz Bay all the signs read in favour of 
an advance on Windhoek by one massed force. The fact that 
General Botha meant to split his army into two, and transport 
half of it 250 miles up the coast to Swakopmund, came as a great 
s ise to the Germans, as they afterwards admitted. 
urther evidence of the capacity of Botha for adaptation 
to conditions was his masterly handling of the matter of transport. 
Recognising that his own acquaintance with local conditions was 
limited, he called into his counsels the best available assistance 
in the shape of hunters, transport-riders, and explorers who had 
spent years in the country, and acted upon their advice, though 
in many particulars it ran counter to Boer traditions and ex- 
perience. It was on their advice that the kit and accoutrements 
of horse and foot alike were lessened to proportions that seemed 
to the inexperienced eye to be reducing to an absurdity the theory 
of ‘ travelling light.’ But results justified the departure from 
tradition and custom—the fetish of old Boerdom. Although the 
pace kept up and the distances covered on a day’s march were 
the test ever known in a sub-tropical region, in no instance 
was it found necessary to shirk a fight or abandon a pursuit through 
the exhaustion of men and horses, or from fear of getting too far 
from the base of supplies. ‘‘ Our base is only a mile behind” 
D . stock phrase with the troops that was truer than most 


ssariat was as near perfection as human ingenuity 
ght could make it, and if, as often happened, the 
mn meals were long, mealtime always arrived soon 

a the desert provided no other assistance than 
ich to spread the food. 
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The same foresight prevented the failures and disappointments 
that in similar campaigns in uncivilised regions result from de- 
pendence on the native inhabitants for help. As was anticipated, 
the Germans had driven the natives, friendly and otherwise, far 
from the line of route, leaving not even a decrepit old man or 
woman to supply information. They had however not neglected 
their own interests in the matter of keeping in touch with the pur- 
suing Britons. At certain points along their line of retreat they 
left a couple of their best signallers, who from some secret vantage 
ground were able to observe and report the movements of the 
enemy. Long after the event miles of telephone wire were dis- 
covered laid a few inches below the surface of the sand, and in 
only one or two instances were the hidden signallers found before 
they had made good their escape. 

If Botha’s organisation was good, that of the Germans was 
in many respecis equal to it—in some particulars much better, 
as the result of long preparation and intimate knowledge of the 
country and its peculiar conditions. They had provided numerous 
secret stores of food and munitions that gave them an immense 
advantage so long as they were allowed to steer a course towards 
them, but after a few weeks Boer astuteness became alive to the 
fact that it was not policy to allow the hunted to choose its own 
line of country, and it is safe to say that the bulk of these caches 
will remain intact until unearthed by some proses native or 
hungry prospector, who will have just cause for gratitude to his 
German providers. 

There is still a degree of mystery attaching to the existence 
of the vast stores of food and ammunition which there is no 
reason to doubt were poured into the country before the war. 
The amount Seteneied and discovered by the Union troops was 
considerably less than the quantity to be accounted for if the 
original stories are to be relied upon. The same applies to the 
arms supplied to the native troops. At the surrender most of 
these were found to be unarmed, their explanation being that the 
Germans had taken their rifles from them. A more reasonable 
suggestion is that the natives secreted their treasures for resurrec- 
tion on that great day when every African native believes he 
will receive the call to join in that great drive which shall sweep 

| the hated white man into the sea. It may be that under the 

| gentler and jaster rule of their British-Boer masters the lo 
cowed and ill-treated Herreros will learn to differentiate between 
whites and whites, and the desire and need for ‘ wiping 
the white race become less insistent. But it would be ex; 
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brutality will be immediately effaced by the more beneficent rule 
of a fresh set of white masters. 

In this connection, no greater tribute to the conduct and 
character of the Union troops in their capacity as the triumphant 
occupiers of an enemy's country could be provided than the follow- 
ing impartial testimony which appeared in the local German news- 

per at Windhoek a day or two before the entry of General 
otha : 


The occupation of Windhoek must at present be taken as unavoidable. 
Days, perhaps even only hours, separate us from that moment. It is our 
duty to bear the inevitable with dignity. We need not say that the ap- 
proaching forces will not be opposed in any way on their entry into the town, 
and under the circumstances we may rely with complete assurance that not 
a hair of the head of a single citizen will be injured by the enemy. General 
Botha's troops are neither Russians nor undisciplined French, but are men of 
a kindred race, of the same Teutonic extraction as ourselves, whose leader 
would never countenance any improper conduct against members of a fellow 
culture nation. Wherever the enemy have thus far occupied any portion of 
our territory, they have behaved themselves as becomes civilised soldiers. 
Men, women, and children have been treated by them with the utmost 
respect and consideration. They have not only respected private property, 
but have even placed guards over private residences, and we are certainly 
entitled to say that the troops now approaching us will be equally con- 
siderate. News reaches us from Keetmanshoop that our womenfolk left 
behind there have been treated with every possible respect, with great 
courtesy, andsimilar reports come from the farms to the north. The enemy 
have paid in cash for all foodstuffs requisitioned, and in every case their 
personal bearing towards the farmers and their families has been thought- 
ful and friendly. We, therefore, repeat with emphasis that the citizens 
of Windhoek may await the advent of the enemy free from all anxiety, and 
we are certain that the opposing forces within our gates will extend to us 
the same kindly treatment that they have displayed elsewhere. 


The business of “ clearing up"’ was conducted with the same 
thoroughness and expedition as had characterised the rest of the 
campaign. Martial law was proclaimed throughout the terri- 
tory, Brigadier Mentz left in charge of the military and a repre- 
sentative of the Pretorian Government in control of the civil 

artment. The German officers were released on parole, the 

‘ing citizens allowed to return to their farms, and the troo 
i until arrangements could be made for their more satis- 

General Botha returned to Cape Town the last week in July 

to resume his political duties and prepare for the stern fight of 
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the im nS sere Election. He was shoe vi ee 

reception, ea n he passed through making public ho 

do honour to the hero who had destroyed the foreign menace that 

ne Seated over the country for a quarter of a century and acquired 
ty a a ag ae every South African had always 


fretted as Sightfall ly his. 
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THE SEA FIGHT OFF THE FALKLANDS 


The Battle of Coronel—Dissatisfaction in England—Delirious rejoicings in Berlin—" Der Tag * 
at last—Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher Cradock at the Delhi rescue—The Delhi and 
Calcutta (Kali's Ghat)—A sinister coincidence—His ill-equipped squadron-First news 
of the Coronel disaster—Admiralty refuses to credit it-—Where was Canopus ?—Bravery 
of German sailors Brav not incompatible with inhumanity—Immediate action of 
British Admiralty—Secret departure of Sir F, Daveton Sturdec's squadron —The German 

jes baffed—The trap that was laid for Von Spee—Sturdee'’s arrival at Port Stanley— 
‘on Spee’s delay en route—He arrives forty-eight hours too late—How his arrival was 
notified to the British Admiral—How the presence of the British cruisers was masked— 
The first shots fred—The surprise that evatind Von Spee at the harbour mouth—Admiral 
Von Spee promptly takes to dight—Admiral Sturdee as promptly goes in pursuit—Curt 
announcement of the battle and its result—British and German losses compared—The 
t humanity of the British sailors—Details of the ighting—The encounter between the 

ttle cruisers—The destruction of Scharnhorst and the death of Von Spee—Gweisenan's 
sinking described—" A co ¢ wreck, blazing fore and aft ''—-The rescue of the sur- 
vivers—Icy cold water and the “ vultures of the sea ''—The encounters between the light 
cruisers Glasgow and Cormwall against Leiprig—The end of Leiprig described -How 
Dresden managed to escape—Her subsequent fate—Kent pursues Nuernberg—How Kent 
made up for her shortage of fuel—Xent’s narrow escape of total destruction—The end of 
Nuernberg—" British luck was in "'—-Fory in Germany~—-What the defeat meant to her— 
Her m of retaliation—Baby-killing on the East Coast—Other even more pitiful 


reprisals. 


N November of the year 1914 dissatisfaction was being generall 
expressed amongst the public, who were unacquainte 
with Admiralty secrets, at the performances, or rather 
the non-performances of our fleet. We had been sub- 

mitted off Coronel, on the coast of Chili, to a severe and humiliatin 

defeat. We had lost not only several important units of our nava 
fighting force—some not unimportant battleships—but also a 
large number of men, including, in the person of Admiral Sir 
Christopher Cradock, an invaluable officer, a most capable man, 
who was universally admired and liked. The rejoicings in the 
Vi and were great and boisterous. The “ Tag,” it was pro- 
had come at last; in the beerhouses von Tirpitz was 
npared to Nelson, and it was pointed out that when the 
did venture forth from its hiding-places and give 
Germans, defeat and destruction were all that it had 


ry of this battle of Coronel will satisfy 
although certainly there was cause for 
ones 
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satisfaction amongst the Germans at their victory, their rejoicings 
over our defeat were far more enthusiastic than the facts warranted, 
and that there was not the least pretext afforded for the general 
conclusion drawn in the German papers and amongst the public 
that this battle and its result showed the incontestable superiority 
of the German fleet. That fact was to be impressed on the 
Vaterland very shortly afterwards, and in a most striking manner, 

Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher Cradock had recently distin- 
guished himself, after his eminent services in the Soudan and at 
the relief of Peking, by his fine work in saving life off the coast of 
Africa when the unfortunate Delhi came to grief, a disaster which, 
it will be remembered, resulted in the eventual death of the Duke 
of Fife. The Delhi shipwreck had a peculiar interest from the 
fact that it occurred very shortly after the King of England had 
declared Kali’s Ghat (otherwise Calcutta) no longer the capital 
of the Indian Empire, and had appointed Delhi to that honourable 
position. It was commonly remarked amongst Hindoos that in 
this striking way Kali, the wife of Siva and the goddess of death 
and slaughter, had avenged Calcutta on the former residence of 
oe Grand Mogul, the Djemma-side town, disgraced by Nana 

ahib. 

That is superstition, of course, but coincidence is here also 
remarkable and affords food for reflection. The fact remains that 
Cradock, who had been active in the Delhi rescue, was to find an 
untimely and unfortunate end. That he was badly equipped for 
the task which had been set him, to protect the trade routes on 
the southern coast of South America, is a circumstance which 
alone palliates the defeat which put a period to his honourable 
and useful career. A Good Hope man wrote towards the end of 
October : 


We think the Admiralty have forgotten their trade-route squadron 
10,000 miles from London town. Five German cruisers against us. hat’s 
the betting on the field? Pray to your Penates we may prevent them 
concentrating, 


The unfortunate gentleman who wrote these brave and fearless 
lines was to find his death, with hundreds of shipmates, in the 
Pacific waters seven days later. 

As for Admiral von Spee, the German Pacific Squadron was 
undoubtedly well equipped. 

Cradock and his brother officers knew themselves outclassed, 
outspeeded, and outgunned in these waters, but if anxiety ever 
touched their valiant hearts they looked eastwards towards 
Whitehall, The Admiralty could or would not send according to 
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its powers. A gentleman who also went down wrote early in 
October : 


From now to the end of the month is the critical time, as it will decide 
whether we shall have to fight a superior German force coming from the 
Pacific before we can get reinforcements from home or the Mediterranean, 
We feel that the Admiralty ought to have a better force here and take 
advantage of our three-to-two superiority. But we shall fight cheerfully 
whatever odds we have to face. 


The Admiralty did not seem to be troubling greatly, and when 
the news of the Coronel disaster reached an astounded and dis- 
mayed Britain, all that gentlemen at Whitehall could find to say 
was: 


The Admiralty cannot accept these facts as accurate at the present time, 
for the battleship Canopus, which had been sent specially to strengthen 
Admiral Cradock’s squadron and would give him a decided superiority, is 
not mentioned by them, and further, although five German ships are con- 
centrated in Chilean waters, only three have come into Valparaiso harbour, 
It is possible, therefore, that when full accounts of the action are received 
they may considerably modify the German version, 


The Admiralty did not know that the “ obsolescent "’ Canopus 
was not with Cradock in the fight. Canopus was a slow boat; 
when new (fourteen years previously) she could do, at a pinch, 
18°5 knotsan hour. Canopus at the time of the Coronel fight was 
200 miles off, well out of reach of Von Spee’s 8:2 inch guns. Good 
Hope is described as “ one of the worst and most expensive ships 
ever built for the navy in modern times, greatly under-gunned, 
and a huge target.’ Monmouth, a huge vessel also, was armed 
with pop-gun 6-inch guns. 

It should also be remembered that the German sailors, however 
much it may please the ignorant to cry them down, are, like their 
brothers-in-arms of the land forces, exceedingly brave men. Cruel 
and callous they may be, disregarding humanitarian considerations, 
but their personal courage can no more be disputed than that of 
the barbarous Huns to whom we now compare them. Their 
contempt of death appears to be as absolute as our own. It is 
le that that is because they know that if they flinch or waver 
ill meet death at the hands of their superior officers, but 
it may, the fact remains that they are brave and fearless 
tiger is an abominably cruel, ferocious brute, 
omitable courage. Cruelty and bravery too often 
Cruelty presupposes a lack of imagination, and a 
ation is the surest guarantee against pusillanimity. 
ain of a Transatlantic liner, a German Naval 
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Reserve man, who in a blizzard stayed on the bridge night and 
day for seventy-two hours. It was another Naval Reserve 
German captain who, off the coast of Sardinia, dived from the 
bridge into the sea to rescue a wretched steerage passenger woman 
who was attempting to commit suicide. One knows of dozens 
of similar cases. 

It was reported that on the night of that November day which 
saw the defeat of Admiral Cradock there was much rejoicing with 
Hochs! and abundant champagne on board Gneisenau and 
Scharnhorst. Retribution was, however, already shaping herself. 

At once on receipt of the news of the Coronel disaster, the 
Admiralty, which had now passed from the hands of Prince Louis 
of Battenberg into those of Lord Fisher, decided that Admiral von 
Spee was at once and finally to be disposed of. The triumphant 
German Admiral had by that time shifted out of Chilean waters 
and towards November 15 was making for Cape Horn. He had 
been informed that our Japanese Allies were looking for him, 
and were determined to clear him out of the Pacific. On his way 
to the Horn his wireless picked up a British Admiralty message 
addressed to Canopus, which was to the effect that that ship was 
to proceed to Port Stanley in the Falkland Islands, where, she was 
informed, she would be perfectly safe from the German fleet, as 
the new guns had arrived and the harbour was fully protected. 
The Germans at once suspected a ruse and read the message to 
mean that Port Stanley was not fortified, that the British message 
was pure bluff intended to deceive them, and decided that if they 
proceeded to Port Stanley they would find in Canopus an easy 
victim and so round off in a complete and orbicular manner the 
British disaster. In the meanwhile, however, in complete secrecy 
and with theutmostdispatch, Rear-Admiral SirFrederick Doveton 
Sturdee, formerly chief of the War Staff at the Admiralty, had 
been sent off to the South Atlantic with a squadron. This con- 
sisted of Invincible and Inflexible, both battle-cruisers of 17,259 
tonnage, a speed of 25 knots, which could be raised to 28, and 
carrying eight 12-inch guns, so disposed that the whole eight could 
be used on one broadside. These two vessels were the first battle- 
cruisers built in England which carried 7-inch armour plates. 
Besides these two ships he had with him three armoured cruisers, 
Carnarvon, 10,850 tons, 23 knots, four 7'5-inch and six 6-inch guns, 
Kent and Cornwall, each of 9,800 tons, 23 knots, and fourteen 
6-inch and eight 12-pounder guns. Bristol, a light cruiser similar 
to Glasgow, joined him at sea, and later on Glasgow, which had 
come throueh the Magellan Straits after her escape from Von Spee, 
was also picked up. 

iv—6 
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The trap laid for the German Admiral was completely success- 
ful. The German spies in England were entirely in ignorance of 
Sir Doveton Sturdee’s departure, and it pleases one to imagine 
what observations must have been addressed to these gentry by 
their employers when it was discovered how they had failed to 
notify Kiel and Berlin of the most important movement that had 
yet been made by the British fleet. 

The Battle of Coronel having taken place on November 1, the 
fleet of retribution, under Sturdee, arrived at Port Stanley on 
December 7, the trap baited for the triumphant Von Spee with 
sluggish Canopus. Port Stanley was then on the look-out for the 
German fleet, for the Governor of the Falklands had been warned 
that he must expect a raid, as it was known that Von Spee desired 
to lay his hands on the wireless station there. Apart from that 
he desired to finish off with Canopus, and after that it was his 
intention to cross the Atlantic and give a hand to the land forces 
of the Fatherland at Liideritz Bay. He arrived with his squadron 
off Port Stanley twenty-four hours after Sturdee had got there. 
Sturdee was coaling at the time; Canopus, Glasgow, and Bristol 
were in the inner harbour, to which a deep-cut gulf leads from 
the outer sea. In this outer gulf were lying Invincible, Inflexible, 
Carnarvon, Kent, and Cornwall. 

Later it was reported that the first sight of the approaching 
German fleet was obtained by a lady, a resident on the heights 
above Port Stanley, and that she promptly dispatched a message 
to the British Admiral, who acted upon the information thus 
supplied. The lady’s statement and portrait have been published, 
and if the facts are as stated, she undoubtedly rendered a con- 
siderable service to her country. At the same time it is obvious 
that Von Spee was completely in the dark as to the presence of 
Sturdee and his fleet. Over the low-lying shores of Port Stanley 
harbour he could descry, as he rounded the islands, Macedonia 
and Kent, and he probably expected and hoped to find Canopus 
and Glasgow, the latter in a crippled condition, under the fictitious 
shelter of the non-existent great new guns on Port Stanley Fort. 
He at once decided to give battle, and approached in the direction 
of the lighthouse—which stands at the entrance to the gulf— 
sailing due north, in the following order: Scharnhorst, Nuernberg, 
Gneisenau, Dresden, and Leipzig, accompanied by transports Baden 
and Santa Isabel. 

e presence of the enemy having been communicated to — 
Admiral Sturdee at 8 a.m., orders were immediately given to 


mask pe eens of the battle-cruisers by the consumption of 
oil-fuel, ich, while raising steam, filled the whole harbour with 
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a thick black smoke, effectively hiding from any enemy outlook the 
number and nature of the ships in the harbour. Hostilities began 
at nine o’clock, when the Germans fired a shot at the wireless 
station. Canopus then gave the enemy a taste of its quality and 
fired at Scharnhorst over the intervening spit of land. Half-an- 
hour later Von Spee’s squadron appeared before the harbour 
mouth, and the German Admiral had the unpleasant surprise of 
seeing what was waiting for him. He immediately gave orders 
to about ship and to steam away at full speed in a N.E. by E. 
direction. As promptly did Admiral Sturdee give orders to the 
British ships to follow in pursuit. 

For the rest, here, in Sturdee’s own words, is an account of that 
memorable engagement, the first news of which reached England 
in the form of the following curt announcement : 


At 7.30 a.m. on December 8 the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Nuernberg, 
Leipzig, and Dresden were sighted near the Falkland Islands by a British 
squadron under Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick Doveton Sturdee. An action 
followed, in the course of which the Scharnhorst, flying the flag of Admiral 
Graf von Spee, the Gnetsenau, and the Letpzig weresunk, The Dresden and 
the Nuernberg made off during the action, and are being pursued. Two 
colliers were also captured, The Vice-Admiral reports that the British 
casualties were very few in number. Some survivors have been rescued 
from the Gneisenau and Leipzig. 


With regard to the British casualties, according to The Fleet 
Annual only seven men, of whom four were privates, one a stoker, 
and two A.B.s, perished in an engagement which accounted 
for so many hundreds of Germans and would have accounted for 
many more had it not been for British humanity. A striking 
picture is that from a photograph taken by a naval officer who was 
engaged in the battle, which shows us boats from the Inflexible 
and Invincible picking up survivors from Gneisenau. It appears 
that when this ship went down there were 200 unwounded sur- 
vivors who were struggling in the waters, but of these many died 
from the shock and exposure to the cold water before they could 
be reached by the British boats. Sturdee relates that— 


Prisoners of war from the Gneisenau report that by the time the amrauni- 
tion was expended some 600 men had been killed and wounded, The 
surviving officers and men were all ordered on deck and told to provide 
themselves with hammocks and any articles that could support them in the 
water. Every effort was made to save life as quickly as possible, both by 
boats and from the ships; lifebuoys were thrown and ropes lowered, but 
only a proportion could be rescued. The Invincible alone rescued ro8 men, 
fourteen of whom were found to be dead after being brought on board, 
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Of the crew of the Leipzig, which sank in a mass of flames, 
seven officers and eleven men were rescued at great risk to the 
rescuers, and from the sinking Nuernberg twelve men were saved, 
but of these only seven survived their immersion. One desires 
to give a prominent place in this narrative to such acts of chivalry 
and kindness as these on the part of the British sailors, so different 
from the conduct of the Germans on similar occasions, in the faint 
hope that possibly some day the latter may awaken to some sense 
of shame for their misdeeds and some impulse to reform. 

Von Spee having shown his heels, at 9.45, the British squadron 
steamed out of the harbour in pursuit. Carnarvon, on which Rear- 
Admiral Archibald P. Stoddart fiew his flag, came first, followed by 
Inflexible, Invincible, and Cornwall. Kent and Glasgow had been 
sent on five minutes earlier to observe the enemy’s movements. 
The morning was a beautiful one, with a calm sea, a bright sun, 
and a slight breeze from N.E. 

Thirty-five minutes later the chase began in real earnest. 
Inflexible and Invincible passed into the van, and the pursuit 
continued at full speed till 11.15, when speed was eased to 20 knots, 
in order, as Sturdee writes in his dispatch, to enable the other 
slower cruisers to get into position. It has since been pointed out 
that it was owing to this slackening of speed at that point that the 
victory was not as complete as it would otherwise have been, 
inasmuch as it was thanks to this that Dresden temporarily es- 
caped. This escape was at the time when Admiral Sturdee’s 
dispatch was published described as a “‘ regrettable incident,” and 
the same writer points out that this escape had two unfortunate 
results. For one thing, several ships were occupied in searching 
for her—ships which might otherwise have been profitably em- 

loyed ; and for another thing, it indirectly led to the loss of a fine 

apanese cruiser. “It seems quite likely,” is the comment of 
the naval correspondent of the Times, “‘ that Admiral Sturdee 
has since regretted those brilliant hours in the forenoon when 
he slowed down to enable the other cruisers to get into station.” 
It was hardly to be expected of the Admiral that he could foresee 
that a few hours later, owing to the upspringing of a mist and 
vat <u becoming overclouded, the “‘ visibility’? would be much 
reduced. 

The battle proper began at 12.20, Inflexible, Invincible, and 

ow taking part in it, Bristol and Macedonia pursuing the 
transports whom we saw accompanying the German fleet to port 
as it sailed up to the harbour mouth. The signal to ‘‘ open fire 
and the enemy” was given at se Ar: nflexible fired the 
shot, which was directed against the light cruiser Leipzig, 
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then about 16,500 yards away. Invincible followed suit against 
the same ship. Twenty minutes later Leipzig turned tail and 
made off to the south-west accompanied by Nuernberg and Dresden 
and hotly pursued by Kent, Glasgow, and Cornwall. Invincible 
and Inflexible now turned their guns on Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, 
which ran away, the speed being estimated at 24 knots. At this 
period the distance between the British and the German armoured 
cruisers was 13,500 yards. Twenty minutes later the Germans 
had put another 3,000 yards between themselves and the British. 
A second chase ensued, the Germans making to the south-east, but 
at a quarter to three the British battle-cruisers were able to open 
fire again, and at five to three Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were 
firing back. They seem never to have had a chance from the very 
outset. Presently Scharnhorst catches fire forward and her firing 
slackens, Gneisenau is “‘ badly hit by Inflexible."? At half-past 
three Scharnhorst isin a very bad way. Sturdee thus describes it : 


At 3.30 p.m. the Scharnhorst led round about 10 points to starboard ; 
just previously her fire had slackened perceptibly, and one shell had shot 
away her third funnel. . . . The effect of the fire on the Scharnhorst became 
more and more apparent in consequence of smoke from fires and escaping 
steam ; at timesa shell would cause a large hole to appear in her side, through 
which could be seen a dull red glow of flame. At 4.4 p.m, the Scharnhorst, 
whose flag remained flying to the last, suddenly listed heavily to port, and 
within a minute it became clear that she was a doomed ship; for the list 
increased very rapidly until she lay on her beam ends, and at 4.17 p.m. she 


disappeared. 


Gneisenau manfully continued the fight against the two British 
cruisers, now alone. She fought on for about an hour, her last 
effective effort being at 5.15 p.m., when one of her shells struck the 
Invincible. In the meanwhile her forward funnel had been shot 
away, her firing had greatly diminished, and it was obvious that 
she was in serious straits. 

Gneisenau’s death-agony is described as follows by Admiral 
Sturdee : 


At 5.30 she turned towards the flag-ship with a heavy list to starboard 
and appeared stopped, with steam pouring from her escape pipes and smoke 
from shell and fires rising everywhere, About this time I ordered the signa 
** Cease Fire,” but before it was hoisted the Gnetsenax opened fire again and 
continued to fire from time to time with a single gun. 


Well may officers present speak of the Germans as having 
ht like heroes. 
turdee continues : 
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At 5.40 p.m, the three ships closed in on the Gneisenau and, at this time, 
the flag flying at her fore-truck was apparently hauled down, but the flag 
at the peak continued flying. At 5.50 p.m. “ Cease Fire’ was made, 


The end came ten minutes later. 

At 6 p.m, the Gnetsenauw heeled over very suddenly, showing the men 
gathered on her decks and then walking on her side as she lay for a minute 
on her beam-ends before sinking. 


Before she sank Gneisenau was a complete wreck. One of her 
officers reported—according to one authority—that before the 
end his ship had no upper deck left, every man there having been 
killed, and one turret blown bodily overboard by a 12-inch lyddite 
shell. Invincible was hit eighteen times, but had no casualties. 
Inflexible was only hit three times, but lost one life. The end of 
Gneisenau seems to have been accompanied by every detail of 
horror. The vultures of the sea, i.e. the albatrosses, attacked the 
drowning German sailors, seeking to peck out their eyes. The 
cold killed many men before the British could reach them. It is a 
curious illustration of one side of the German character that these 
sufferings of the German sailors are being held in grudge against 
us, who did all that men could do to rescue our defeated enemies. 
At Coronel the Germans calmly let the British drown; not one 
Tope was thrown out, not a boat was lowered. And while the 
exultation was great at the death of Sir Christopher Cradock in 
Germany, the death under precisely similar circumstances of 
Count von Spee aroused the greatest indignation against the 
British. It was stated that he was trapped to his death by a 
ruse, and that his death was the result of a murder. The fact that 
the British cruisers outranged the German cruisers and that the 
speed of the former was greater is also held up as a proof of our 
want of fair-play. 

We left the light German cruisers fleeing to the south-east, 
Dresden leading, and ada | and Nuernberg following in line. In 
hot pursuit of these came Glasgow, Cornwall, and Kent, Glasgow 
fast outstripping her sister ships. Carnarvon, a slower boat, stood 
by the armoured cruisers in their fight with Gneisenau and Scharn- 
horst. The chase of the light cruisers began at 1 p.m., and it was 
not until two hours later that the Glasgow got sufficiently close to 
the Leipzig to open fire. The range was 12,000 yards. About 
an hour later Cornwall had come up within range of Leipzig, and 

hree Laie rs. 


at once opened fire upon her. The battle lasted for t 
At a little past seven o’clock Leipzig was on fire fore and aft, an 
the British cruisers ceased firing. Two hours later Leipzig tu 

over and disappeared. 
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There exists in a letter from one of the officers on board the 
Cornwall a most graphic description of the last moments of the 
Leipzig. 


At about 9 p.m. she loosed off a rocket as a sign of surrender, and so 
we lowered what boats we could and sent them to her aid, I shall never 
in all my life forget the sight of that ship going down. All the ship's com- 
pany had gathered on the foc’s'le and one or two boats were still being 
lowered when the captain leant over the side of the bridge and said: “It’s 
no good, she’s going,” The men in the boat which was half lowered stood 
up and every face was turned towards the blazing ship. You can't imagine 
what she was like. It was nearly dark, about 9.25 p.m., and the red glare 
from the flames lit up the remains of what had been the home of some 300 
human beings a few hours before. As we saw her then she lay like an 
inferno on the sea. She had only the veriest stump of her second funnel 
left. The other two had been knocked completely away. Her mainmast 
was gone, and the upper half of her foremast. Aft she was blazing like an 
oil-factory, and forward she was also blazing furiously. Her ports showed 
up like faint red circles, and occasional spurts of steam and sparks ascended 
from her waist, How any ship could have floated like that Heaven only 
knows, and how any one can have lived through it simply astounds me. 
Suddenly she heeled to port and her stump of a foremast slowly dipped into 
the water as she sank with scarcely a ripple by the head. There was no 
cheering or anything of that sort. We just stood there in absolute silence, 
and personally I thought of the poor devils who had been chased for five 
months only to end like that. There is no doubt whatsoever that they 
fought like heroes. As for ourselves, they hit us fair and square cightcen 
times, and yet we had not one single casualty. 


Meanwhile the Dresden, which had somewhat of a start on her 
less fortunate sister cruisers, had managed to make good her escape. 
She was however caught three months later, on March 14, to be 
exact, off Juan Fernandez, which she had left so blithely on 
November 15, in pursuit of the shattered remnants of Cradock's 
squadron. Glasgow and Kent caught her there and sank her in 
five minutes. 

While Glasgow and Cornwall were pursuing Leipzig, Kent had 
been ordered as from half-past three to engage Nuernberg, which 
was nearest to her. Nuernberg evidently hoped to get away like 
the Dresden, and, as a matter of fact, had a earepod chance of 
doing so, for Kent was woefully short of fuel. e captain how- 
ever ordered the boats to be broken up and fed into the furnaces. 
“ The order was obeyed, the boats were broken up, smeared with 
oil, and passed into the furnaces. After them went the wooden 
ladders, the doors, and the chests of drawers from the officers’ 
cabins.” In this way Kent was able to get up a speed of 24 knots.’ 


THE LAST OF THE NUERNBERG &9 


Kent's pursuit of Nuernberg and their running fight lasted about 
four hours. It was at 7.27 that, blazing fore and aft, the German 
cruiser went down with her guns still firing. The Kent sailors were 
able to rescue seven of her brave crew. To this bravery one of 
the officers on the Kent bears striking testimony. ‘‘ They were 
a brave lot,’’ he writes; ‘‘ one man stood aft and held the ensign 
flying in his hands until the ship went under.”’ Kent lost four 
men killed and twelve wounded, and but for the heroism of Sergeant 
Charles Mayes might have been entirely lost with every man on 
board her. His action is thus recorded: ‘A shell burst and 
ignited some cordite charges in the casemate, and a flash of flame 
went down hoist into the ammunition passage. Sergeant Mayes 
ca up a charge of cordite and threw it away. He then got 
old of a firehose and flooded the compartment, extinguishing the 
fire in some empty shell-bags which were burning.’ For this 
brave act he was awarded the Conspicuous Gallantry Medal. 

It was one single shell which caused most of the casualties on 
Kent, which did not get within range of Nuernberg until an hour 
and a half after the chase began. Firing went on from the Nuern- 
berg until half-past six, and then Kent ceased firing also, but as 
Nuernberg would not haul down her colours Kent opened fire 
again at a range of 3,300 yards. “ Fire was finally stopped five 
minutes later on, the colours being hauled down, and every prepara- 
tion was made to save life.” This was not much, for it will be 
remembered that Kent had burned her boats after her coal had 
run short. ‘‘ We do what we can with life-buoys and lumps of 
wood paid astern, but it’s mighty little ; it's loppy sea and dread- 
fully cold. The ‘ mollyhawks’ are swooping around.” 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to mention that while the main 
action was going on Bristol and Macedonia had effectually dis- 

sed of the other two German units, the transports Baden and 
Santa Isabel, which they sunk after the removal of the crew. 

If the superstition amongst sailors that there are lucky and 
unlucky captains have any foundation in fact, it must be admitted 
that Admiral Sturdee was greatly favoured by good fortune. It 
was almost a miracle, in view of the swarms of German spies in 
every naval base, that not an inkling of his movements ever reached 
the ears of Admiral von Spee. It was certainly a sign that British a 
luck was in, as an officer on Cornwall put it, that Von Spee dallied 
en route from Juan Fernandez, in spite of his eagerness to raid 
the Falklands and make them his base. 


When one remembers that the action in the Pacific was fought on } 
ber 1, and that the German fleet did not appear off the Falkla 
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December 8, when they were free to have come any day previous to that, 
and that the British fleet had only arrived twenty-four hours earlier, it 
does seem obvious that our luck was in. If we had arrived later and they 
had arrived twenty-four hours sooner, the Falkland Islands would have 
been in German hands, and hundreds of lives would have been lost in 
regaining them, 


Von Spee’s delay cost him his entire squadron with the ex- 
ception of one unit, the loss of his life and that of his two sons, 
and of over 2,000 Germans, against seven or eight British killed 
and four wounded. 

The outburst of fury in Germany when the news became 
generally known, which was not for a considerable time after the 
event, was unparalleled. Some of the comments in the German 

pers read like the ravings of paranoiacs. And the fact is that 
the Battle of the Falkland Islands dealt a terrible blow to Ger- 
many’s position asanaval Power. It wiped out the only squadron 
she had left, outside the fleet buried in the Kiel Canal, and re- 
moved all danger to British trade routes. The work was com- 
pleted when Bremen disappeared, and Dresden and Karlsruhe 
amongst cruisers, and Kronprinz Wilhelm and Prince Eitel 
Friedrich, were successively disposed of. 

So great was the German fury that even the cool and cautious 
heads of the German Admiralty seemed temporarily to have lost 
all self-control. There can be no doubt that the attack on our 
East Coast on December 16 was by way of retaliation, a foolish 
act dictated by spite rather than by policy. 

The official announcement with regard to this raid was to the 
effect that: 


This morning a German cruiser force made a demonstration upon the 

Yorkshire coast, in the course of which they shelled Hartlepool, Whitby, 

and Scarborough. A number of their fastest ships were employed for this 

purpose, and they remained about an hour on the coast. They were en- 

gaged by patrol vessels on the spot. As soon as the presence of the enemy 

7 ‘was reported a British patrolling squadron endeavoured to cut them off. 

: being sighted by British vessels the Germans retired at full speed, and, 
favoured by the mist, succeeded in making good their escape. 


oe aber of civilians, mainly women and children, were killed 

ecasior the German squadron. It was a pitiful 
eat off the Falklands. Much of Germany's 
which has been strictly limited to submarine 
pitiful 
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THE INTERVENTION OF TURKEY 


German influence over Turkey—-The Young Turks—Turkey's difficulties with Greece—The 
mobilisation of the Turkish army—The bait offered by Germany—A new Turkish empire— 
The Goebon and the Bresfaw—Purchased by Turkey—-Efforts of Grand Vizier to preserve 
peace—Britain demands that the crews of the Goeben and Breslau be sent back to many 
—The Dardanelles sewn with mines—Negotiations by Triple Entente for Turkish neu- 
trality—Further British efforts for peace with Turkey— Britain offers to 
integrity of Turkey—Remarkable counter-proposals of Turkey—The abolition of the 
Capitulations—Struggle between Grand Vizier and Enver Pasha—Sultan's difficult 
position—Enver Pasha gains ground—The war party decide to provoke the Allies into the 
field—Turkish aggression in Sinai and elsewhere—Ambassadors of the Allies leave 
Constantinople. 


HE intervention of Turkey in the great war marked the 
culmination of a campaign of mendacity, duplicity, and 
intrigue, almost without parallel in the history of 
international politics. It affords a typical instance of 

the methods employed by Germany to gain her ends, for whenever 
the hand of Germany is seen there will be found lying, deceit, 
and chicanery without end. The wily Turk need take a seat far 
back when the yet more wily and treacherous Teuton comes upon 
the scene. 

Germany was behind Turkey, urging her forward. From the 
first she had determined the part the Ottoman Empire was to 
play. For years German influence had been on the increase, In 
the days of Abdul Hamid, that feeble tyrant who was as putty 
in the mailed fist of Potsdam, Germany obtained a firm foothold 
in Turkey. She built railways there; she lent the Turk money ; 
she established branches of her banks and big Le houses there ; 
she reorganised his army, and built up his artillery from the Essen 
factories ; and, finally, she contrived to insert a finger into the 
Turkish diplomatic pie. All this, while Abdul Hamid remained 
upon the throne, was not difficult, but with the coming of the 

oung Turks in 1908 it seemed as if German intrigue were about to 
receive the de grace. But Germany was well served by her 
Ambassador, Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, who succe 
in pining the Young Turks that, Abdul Hamid or no A 
Hamid, the interests of the nation in international affairs 
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Just previous to the outbreak of war, Turkey was about to 
engage in the final stage of diplomatic negotiations with Greece 
over the persecution of Greek Christians in Asia Minor. A meetin 
had in fact been arranged to take place between M. Venezelos an 
the Grand Vizier at Brussels. But the presentation of the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia was then made, and the Grand Vizier, im- 
pressed with the gravity of the situation, cancelled his journey, 
though in point of fact M. Venezelos had gone a considerable 
distance on his way. It is necessary to recall some details in 
the position of affairs between the two countries, for they have a 
certain indirect bearing on what followed. 

Turkey had ordered two battleships from England which were 
to be ready and deliveredin the autumn. Greece, ever watchful of 
her interests, and mindful of the grave questions that remained to 
be settled, promptly ordered two from America, and these were to 
be ready for delivery in July. Thus Greece would have held a 
strong hand in any negotiations. However, the war prevented 
discussion of the matters outstanding, and Turkey turned her 
attention in other directions. Great Britain informed Turkey on 
August 3 that the Government would take over the two battleships 
building for Turkey. Sir Edward Grey assured the Ottoman 
Government that Turkey's interests would be considered and that 
all losses would be made good. He expressed the conviction that 
Turkey would see the necessity for Britain's action. 

Germany had now something to use as a lever with the war 
party in Turkey. The mobilisation of the army, already begun— 
and which the Grand Vizier had assured Sir Edward Grey was 
purely a precautionary measure—was hastened, and an energetic 
war Slater was started by the War Minister, Enver Pasha, 
The latter carried with him practically the whole of the influential 
members of the “‘ Committee of Union and Progress,” the organisa- 
tion of the Young Turk party. With him were, among the 
Ministers, Djema] Pasha, Minister of Marine, and Talaat Bey, 
Minister of the Interior. eer to them were the Sultan, the 
Crown Prince, the Grand Vizier, and Djavid Bey, Minister of 
Finance. The remaining Ministers were also in favour of neu- 
trality. It would have been thought that the war party, 
being in the minority to such an extent, would have easily been 
overcome, but the support of Germany, whose ruthless hands 
were everywhere gripping the Empire, was too strong, and the 
War Minister and his partisans were ultimately successful in 
plunging their country into war. 

It is impossible, in considering the position of Turkey, not to 
feel a measure of sympathy and a great deal of pity for her. One 
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would have thought that after the revolution and the two wars 
through which she had struggled, and with Ministers pledged (at 
least) to ‘‘ union and progress,’’ Turkey would have desired to 
abstain from further conflict, more especially in a struggle of the 
magnitude of this world war, wherein her chances of emerging as 
a national entity were so remote, Moreover, to turn against her 
tried friends, Britain and France, was a folly for which she would 
pay dearly. Germany, however, knew what kind of plums to 
dangle before the eyes of the ambitious Young Turks. The 
prospect of a Moslem Empire, with Turkey at the head—the 
recovery of Egypt, the liberation of India from obnoxious Christian 
government: these were things the glorious future held for 
Yurkey if she would but throw in her lot with Germany and 
Austria. The Russian menace would be dissipated by the great 
coalition. Turkey would be free and strong. Germany was lavish 
in promises, and even performed something of what she had 
promised. German troops were sent to Constantinople, and to 
man the forts of the Dardanelles, and the Goeben and the Breslau, 
two German warships of the latest type, were set to the Darda- 
nelles on August 10. Great Britain and Germany were at war, 
and it behoved Turkey as a neutral country to give the two war- 
ships the customary warning to leave within twenty-four hours or 
be interned. Instead of this, however, the Turks declared that 
they had bought the two cruisers. Yhus Germany scored another 
trick. 

The Grand Vizier assured the chargé d'affaires (the Ambassador 
being on leave) that the purchase of the two ships was to replace 
those taken over by England, as it was absolutely necessary for 
the Ottoman Government to have such support in her negotiations 
with Greece. Germany was not concerned with that side of the 
affair. Her object was to stir up the Turkish people against Great 
Britain, and our action over the two battleships put a weapon in 
her hands, The people had subscribed liberally to the fund raised 
for the provision of the two ships, and naturally considerable 
disappointment was expressed when their delivery became in- 
definitely postponed by the action of Sir Edward Grey. Germany 
played on this feeling and stirred up the deepest resentment 
against us. Thus having prepared the ground, the seeds of war 
were easily sown. 

; The Grand Vizier did his best to preserve peer, and it is hard 
to believe that the assurances of neutrality he gave the Ambas- 
sadors of the Triple Entente were not sincere. Indeed, Sir Louis 
Mallet, in a dispatch to Sir Edward Grey, recording an interview 
with the Grand Vizier on his return, said, ‘‘ I am convinced of the 
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absolute personal sincerity of the Grand Vizier in these utterances.” 
The Grand Vizier asked that the British Naval Mission should be 
allowed to remain, and on this request being transmitted to Sir 
Edward Grey, the British Minister replied that there would be no 
need for the Naval Mission to leave Turkey if the crews of the 
Goeben and Breslau were at once sent back to Germany. A direct 
answer to this perfectly natural demand on Great Britain’s part 
was evaded, but we received assurances that the ships would not 
be sent out of the Sea of Marmora until after the war. It was 
explained that crews would be made up for the ships, and this was 
the reason given for the sudden orders to Admiral Limpus, and 
the officers of the British Naval Mission, to work in the Ministry 
of Marine so long as they remained. They were relieved of their 
command and replaced by Turkish officers, the Grand Vizier 
naively explaining that it would have placed the British Admiral 
in a delicate position to be in command of mixed crews of Germans 
and Turks. 

The Grand Vizier we must believe to have been anxious to 
preserve peace, but he and his supporters were not strong enough to 

event the preparations for war that were made on Germany's 
instigation, and the army was mobilised, and a new field of mines 
sown in the Dardanelles, even as early as the first week in August, 

On August 16, Turkey was informed that if she would preserve 
a strict neutrality during the war, the Entente Powers would 
uphold her against any enemies who might seize on the European 
war as a pretext for attacking her. Sir Louis Mallet reported to 
Sir Edward Grey on the 18th his cordial reception by the Grand 
Vizier, and stated that though the situation was delicate he had 
hopes that if the British Government would be patient war might 
yet be averted. Such, however, was Sir Louis’s view of the 
situation that next day we find him advising that the British 
Fleet should be kept at the Dardanelles. 

With the sincere desire of preserving peace between Turkey 
and the Triple Entente Powers, Sir Edward Grey intimated to the 
Turkish Ambassador in London that he was prepared to go so far 
as to recognise the sale of the Goeben and Breslau, if, of course, the 

e could satisfy us that the sale were genuine. He also in- 
formed the Ambassador that in any peace conditions that might 
concern the East, Great Britain would safeguard the integrity of 
Turkey, provided that she maintained strict neutrality throughout 

he war and repatriated the crews of the two German warshi 
h reply to this perfectly fair ere was remarkable, 
of Marine called on the British Ambassador and 
amediate abolition of the Capitulations, the return 
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of the two warships acquired by Britain at the beginning of the 
war, a cessation of interference in the internal affairs of Turkey, 
the restoration of the Greek Islands, and, if Bulgaria were to join 
the Triple Alliance, the restoration of Western Thrace. 
Even in face of these astonishing proposals, the British Foreign 
Minister did not lose patience, and evinced a desire to discuss 
the matter. The war party in the Turkish Government had, 
. however, made its preparations, and on September 9, in a note to 
the Powers, the Porte announced the abolition of the Capitulations 
to date from October 1. The six Powers replied to this note 
protesting against the action of the Ottoman Government, and 
refusing to recognise their decision. Still the anti-war party 
strove to keep Turkey from the abyss to which she was surely and 
swiftly being thrust by German intrigue, but, though in the 
majority, they were weak as the war intriguers were strong. 
Enver Pasha would not have hesitated to train the guns of the 
German warships on the Yildiz Kiosk had he failed to gain his 
end by other means. Several thousand German soldiers were in 
the capital beside the crews of the Goeben and Breslau, and, to 
strengthen Germany's position there, bullion amounting to over 
£4,000,000 was consigned to the German Ambassador and stored 
in the Deutsche Bank. The war party endeavoured to win over 
to their cause the Grand Vizier, who, they desired, should make 
the declaration of war. This, however, they failed to accomplish. 
The Grand Vizier remained steadfast in his desire for neutrality. 
So, it is undoubted, did his master, but circumstances and German 
intrigue were too strong for them. 
The Sultan’s position was one of extreme difficulty. He per- 
ceived the folly of a rupture with Britain and France, and yet was 
owerless to avert it. Had he been capable of a bold stroke, had 
he dismissed the German Mission, he would have had the majority 
of his Council with him, and would have had the support of the 
country. More than that, he would have had the active support 
and help of Great Britain and France, who had already vouchsafed 
their readiness to help Turkey to maintain neutrality, But never 
was the truth of the adage ‘‘ He who hesitates is lost’? more 
strikingly exemplified. The Sultan hesitated, the Grand Vizier 
hesitated, the Councillors hesitated: and in the meantime the 
war party, led by Enver Pasha, daily gained ground, until it was too 
late for the Sultan to do anything. The British Ambassador was 
received for the last time by the Sultan on September 21, when he 
presented a personal message from King George expressing his 
regret that it had been found necess. for Great Britain to 
retain the two warships building for the Turkish Navy; and that 
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his Majesty hoped that the decision to return the ships to Turkey ‘ 
at the conclusion of the war would suffice to convince the Sultan’s 
Government that their detention was due to “‘ no unfriendly in- 
tention towards an Empire bound to us by a friendship of more 
than a century.” 

The Sultan’s attitude throughout the interview was anxious 
and sad. In his reply he assured the British Minister that he and 
his Government were not going to depart from their neutrality. 
The Sultan repeated this more than once, saying that they knew 
it was the only path of safety, and that his great desire was to 
keep the peace. 

ir Louis Mallet states: 


He laid stress on the friendship between Great Britain and Turkey, 
This was the more striking because the words were not put into his mouth, 
as might be supposed, by myself, the Master of Ceremonies having quite 
failed to render the parts of my communication in which I dwelt on past 
relations between England and Turkey. 

Just before I took my leave, his Majesty was good enough to express 
his warm personal regard, and made some further kind remarks about the 
value which he attached to his personal relations with me. The Sultan 
spoke throughout in the most homely language, but with great liveliness 
and point, and with obvious sincerity. 


It became necessary, then, for the war party to provoke the 
Allied Powers into the field. The exhibition of patience given by 
the three great Powers concerned was most praiseworthy. Turkey 
had already closed the Dardanelles as far back as September 26, 
when the British Fleet had turned back a Turkish destroyer. Now 
on October 29 news was received from Cairo that a body of 2,000 
Bedouins had invaded the Sinai Peninsula and taken possession 
of the wells of Magdala. On this day, also, three Turkish torpedo- 
boats raided Odessa harbour, sinking the Russian guardship 
Doneiz, and damaged a French ship, killing two of the crew, and 
also three Russian merchant ships. Theodosia was bombarded. 

In consequence of these acts the Ambassadors of Britain, 
France, and Russia demanded Janations from the Ottoman 
Government. On the morning of the 3oth, the Russian Am- 

was instructed to demand his passports. The British 

and French Ambassadors followed suit, and in his interview with 

the Grand Vizier, which Sir Louis Mallet describes as being of a 

painful nature, the Turkish Minister strove even at that late hour 

‘ to avert the Betastrophe that threatened his country. The war 
’ party had acted without his knowledge or consent. He stated 
that there was to be a meeting of the Council at his house that 
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evening, when he would call upon his colleagues for help. The 
meeting duly took place, and the majority of the Ministers sup- 
ported the Grand Vizier, who made a strong appeal for peace. 
“But,” says Sir Louis Mallet, “the powerlessness of the 
Sultan's Ministers to do more than vote in the Council Chambers 
was evident. The question of dismissing the German naval 
officers was discussed, but no decision to do so was taken, and no 
ada ventured even to propose the expulsion of the Military 
ission.”” 
The Russian Ambassador left Constantinople on October 3r, 
the British and French Ambassadors leaving the following day. 
a did Turkey enter the great war, already a victim and 
a dupe. 
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T isa little difficult to estimate the strength of the Turkish 
army at the time Turkey entered the arena against the 
Entente Powers, but the Times military correspondent 
estimated that there were 500,000 men in the army and 

a further 250,000 at the depots. All these men were trained, and 
a good many of them had seen service in the Tripoli and Balkan 
campaigns. It is Snare that with her irregular Arab cavalry 
Turkey -could har y muster a million men—and this despite 
conscription, for of her population of over 20,000,000 she could 
only draw upon 8,000,000 owing to the Yemen, which had for 
many years alternated between active rebellion and a kind of 
smouldering resistance. 

The Turkish conscript system was similar to that ebtaae 

in other countries. Men were liable for service from the age o: 
nty and unti) they were forty. These twenty years were 
ede with active Service “Arm ally th 
years wi ctive Service y, virtually the Standi 
a? Army, subdivided thus : : ae 
a piaaitry, 3 years with colours, 6 in the reserve ; cavalry 
and artillery, 4 years with colours, 5 in the re- 
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Another factor in considering Turkey's military strength is 
that neither Jews nor Christians wereexempt, but were compelled to 
pay a heavy tax for not serving. Under the Young Turk regime 
Christians and Jews were obliged to serve, but in the Balkan wars 
the Turks complained that their Christian comrades in arms 
deserted to the Balkan Allies in large numbers, and thereafter the 
practice was discontinued. Turkey then relied almost completely 
on her Mussulman population. 

Turkey had for years had a German Military Mission as she 
had also a British Naval Mission. The former, with the advent of 
Genera] Liman von Sandars, in 1913 began to display unwonted 
activity. 

For two years before the war the power and ascendancy of 
the Germans had steadily grown, and in 1914 General Liman von 
Sandars was virtually War Minister, for Enver Pasha, the prime 
mover in all the intrigues of the Young Turks, deferred to him in 
all matters pertaining to the army. Liman Pasha, as the German 
general was known, became the military dictator of Constantinople. 
He had an immense staff of officers, who were everywhere. Not a 
command but had its German officer ; not a branch of the service 
but had its German “ advisor.” The Turkish War Office was 
completely under von Sandars’s control, and nothing could be 
done there without his knowledge, nor could any contract be made 
or any important decision be taken without the approval of a 
German officer who would be present throughout. 

This German ascendancy was very remarkable, for never 
before had any European military mission obtained such power. 
Various military missions from France and England had at various 
times sought to reorganise the Turkish army, but with indifferent 
success. The Turks were willing to adopt suggestions and to be 
shown new methods, but they never allowed their tutors any 
executive powers. They were compelled to stand aside and to give 
their orders indirectly. Many brilliant and highly capable British 
and French soldiers had kicked against this, but all to no purpose. 
Without the power of command these military missions were lost, 
and brilliant as their achievements often were they yet lacked the 
finish that only the author of an idea could give toit. The Turks 
knew this, and they knew also that their army under their own 
regime was not to be compared with the army under foreign 
administration, and this truth was resented with bitterness and 
jealousy. It was, therefore, not considered possible that the 
Germans could succeed where so many had failed before them— 
men, too, who had the advantage over the Germans of iliarit 
with the Moslem character, and experience in the 
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native troops. Germany had never made a success of the native 
administrations. It was thought that von Sandars would ex- 

erience the usual opposition, and that only failure awaited him. 

t was therefore astonishing to see him assuming complete control 
with the approval and assistance of the War Minister, Enver 
Pasha ; and it is more than astonishing to learn that, notwithstand- 
ing their executive powers and the licence given them, the German 
aniere were hated and despised throughout the country, and that 
jealousy, suspicion, and loathing were their reward. 

Nevertheless, this did not prevent the Germans from instilling 
something of their own methods of warfare into the Turks, and the 
results of their teaching have been seen in the campaign the Turks 
opened against the Russians in the Caucasus, 

Turkey began her active participation in the war by attacking 
Russia in the Caucasus and Great Britain in Egypt, while she 
violated the neutrality of Persia by sending troops to the Tigris, 
where, however, they were speedily routed by the British, who sent 
an expedition to the Persian Gulf. By far the most important 
of these three movements was the campaign in the Caucasus, not 
only because it was the largest, but because it meant so much to 
Russia to have to face yet another battle front while her battle 
line was so extended. The Turks and their German leaders 
counted on this attack to draw Russian troops off the Polish front 
and so relieve the pressure upon the Austro-German forces in this 
quarter. The Russians had not, indeed, expected the Turks to 
begin a winter campaign in the Caucasus. The snow and cold 
were thought to be sufficient to make the Turks hesitate, It was 
an old battle ground for both countries, and wherever possible a 
winter campaign had always been avoided. But the Germans 
were at the head of affairs now and they urged a winter campaign 
on the Turks, and it says much for the troops of the Ottoman 
Empire that, knowing something of the horrors that faced them, 
they were willing to go on. 

The Caucasus campaign was also of importance as leading 
indirectly to the Erich tiperations in the Dardanelles and on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. There is no doubt that these operations 
would have been undertaken sooner or later, as part of Britain's 
campaign against Turkey, but the necessity of drawing off part 
of the Turkish troops from the Caucasus, in order that Russia might 
preserve her armies on the Polish front intact, was imperative. It 
will be shown later how Russia asked that this diversion should be 
made. 

If Germany and Turkey had reckoned on taking Russia un- 
_awares in the Caucasus they were destined to suffer disappoint- 
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ment, for although Russia did not relish the idea of a winter 
campaign there, she was not disposed to take chances, and Turkey 
found the snow-bound mountain passes productive of some sur- 
rises. For instance, some few days after the Turkish raid on 
dessa, the Russians crossed the frontier and advanced as far as 
Koprukeui on the road to Erzrum. The Turks drove them from 
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this position on November 13 by sheer weight of numbers, but the 
Russians recaptured the town a week later. That, however, was 
more or less in the nature of a skirmish, though considerable num- 
bers of troops had been employed on both sides. Russia had no 
intention of carrying out an elaborate offensive, her plan being to 
maintain a defensive attitude during the winter, with her base at 
Kars, about fifty miles from the frontier. Turkey had concen- 
trated her troops at Erzrum, her most strongly fortified town 
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in Asia, about sixty miles from the Russian frontier. Kars is also 
a strongly fortified town, and between these two towns some fierce 
fighting took place. The land intervening is of the roughest 
description, bemg continually broken by valleys and mountain 
ridges. Both Kars and Erzrum are situated about 6,000 feet 
above the sea-level, and the country lying between them—over a 
hundred miles in length—often rises considerably higher. Imagine 
this terrible district, dificult at any time, but in winter, with the 
temperature below zero, the roads almost impassable for snow, on 
every hand nothing but ice and snow, and with the added horrors 
of war. It is a picture one does not care to contemplate. On 
several occasions the Russians reported that the Turks surrendered 
to them from sheer hunger and exhaustion. They could smell the 
food being prepared in the Russian field kitchens, and they threw 
down their arms and surrendered, many of them, it is said, being 
scarcely able to stand. They kissed the hands of the Russian 
troops who gave them food. 

his suggests that the Turks had either miscalculated, or that 
they had not followed the instructions of their German advisers 
as regards commissariat. In any case it does not reflect credit on 
those responsible, Turkish or German, and the fact remains that 
the starvation of the Ottoman troops was an important factor all in 
favour of Russia in the earlier stages of the campaign. 

The Turks were not willing for Russia to remain upon the 
defensive, however, and they at once began to force matters. 
The gth, roth, and 11th Army Corps were reinforced at Erzrum by 
the 37th Division of the 13th Baghdad Corps. The Turks thus 
had the advantage in numbers, her troops totalling 150,000 as 
against Russia’s 100,000. 

The plan of action decided upon was the familiar German one 
of completely surrounding the enemy, and this they attempted to 
do on the stretch of snow-swept mountain land between Kars and 
Erzrum. It was assumed that the Russians would move on 
Erzrum by way of Sarikamish, which is only fifteen miles from the 
Turkish frontier, and is also the nearest railhead. The road to 
Erzrum was indeed the only one open to the Russians, unless they 
violated the neutrality of Persia, and this the Turks were correct 
in estimating would not be their course. 

The 11th Turkish Army Corps was therefore ordered to engage 
the oncoming Russians while other troops would be sent to begin 
the enveloping movement on the left, attacking Kars, upon the 
Russian right flank. To aid in this design a portion of the ist 
Army Corps was brought by sea from Constantinople, and landed 
at Trebizond, from which point they began to advance against 
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Ardahan, their ultimate object being to reach Kars, and cut the 
tailway behind the Russians. 

Russia has given the world many surprises in this war in the 
way of dramatic recovery after seemingly complete defeat, and 
the first few weeks of the campaign in the Caucasus was not lacking 
in one of these remarkable exhibitions. By Christmas the Turks 
had thrust back the Russians to a point near Khorosan, which it 
will be seen from the map is about thirty miles south of Sarikamish, 
Desperate fighting took place without the Russians being able to 
dislodge the enemy. Success had attended the Turkish move- 
ments in other directions and they had driven the Russians out of 
Ardahan, and had reached, but not occupied, Sarikamish. Their 
plan of enveloping the Russians looked like being carried out, 
when the difficulties of the campaign began to tell on the Turks, 
and the Russians, with their genius for recovery, turned and 
attacked with such sublime courage that the enemy were over- 
whelmed. On January 3, the 1st Corps, which had occupied 
Ardahan, was driven out; the gth Corps was surrounded and 
completely annihilated at Sarikamish; and Iskan Pasha, who 
had been in command, and the whole of his staff (including many 
German officers) surrendered with what remained of the 11th Corps, 
after fighting incessantly for over a week. 

Terrible slaughter occurred in these first few weeks, particularly 
in the fighting for Sarikamish, where a mere handful of Russians 
held the town from Christmas Day till December 28 against a 
whole Turkish division. Reinforcements arrived, and the enemy 
were driven off to a distance of thirteen miles. Much of the fight- 
ing that followed was done at night, and the Turks, desperate 
and full of fanatical courage, came on in the German style of massed 
formation, only to be mown down again and again by the Russian 
machine guns. Turkish reinforcements arriving, the Russians were 
driven from the town and obliged to retire a few miles, but once 
again they rallied and the timely arrival of reinforcements, coupled 
with the masterful handling of their artillery, enabled them to 
claim complete victory over the Turks. 

It is reported that during a fierce bayonet charge by the 
Russians the Turkish troops broke and fled, only to be driven 
es on to the attackers’ bayonets by the revolvers of their German 
officers. 

The fortune of war seems to have turned in the favour of the 
Russians from this juncture, for at Kara-Urgan on Jan’ 14, 
in a blinding snowstorm, they defeated the Turks, and practically 
annihilated the 52nd Regiment in a bayonet charge, only the 
commanding officer, his staff, and a few men escaping de: th. 
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They were made prisoners. The 32nd Turkish Division was de- 
feated at Yenikoi after a terrific battle lasting two days, the 
Russians capturing a baggage train and some machine guns, 
The enemy was completely demoralised and put to flight, the 
scattered remnants of their various regiments making for Erzrum. 

In the north, the Chorok valley had been cleared of the in- 
vader, and the Russian navy had cut off the Turkish means of 
communication by way of the sea. Almost simultaneously with 
the Turkish defeats on land came news of naval engagements 
equally disastrous for the Ottoman Marine. A transport was 
sunk by the Russian Black Sea Fleet at Sinope, the Turkish cruiser 
Medjidieh, which was acting as convoy, making off without 
attempting to fight. The news that the Breslau had been severely 
damaged, in company with the Hamudieh, in an encounter in the 
Black Sea on January 6, was even more gratifying, as both the 
Goeben and the Breslau were now out of action, the former having 
been badly damaged by a mine at the mouth of the Bosphorus in 
December, and being under repair at Constantinople. Many small 
Turkish vessels were also sunk on this occasion, and on January 15, 
at Sinope, Russian destroyers sunk a large steamer, the Georgios, 
and several sailing vessels which were carrying supplies of all 
descriptions, including ammunition and coal for the Turks. 

It should be noted that Russia in common with her Allies 
observed the ordinary humanities in her naval warfare—a principle 
that Germany has so ruthlessly and foully outraged——and before 
the supply ships were destroyed the crews were removed from 
them 


Turkey, so far from curtailing her activities after these serious 
defeats, prepared to enlarge her sphere of activity, and Russia 
beheld with some concern the movements of Turkish troops over 
the Persian frontier. Preparations were going forward in a 
section of Persian territory, where Russian troops had been 

uartered for some time previous to the outbreak of war, owing to 
e decision of an international commission which had sat in 1913 
on various matters, but cue on the Turco-Persian frontier 
question. This question we will deal with later, as showing the 
relative sere none of Great Britain, Germany, Russia, and Turkey 
in regard to the Persian Gulf and also as leading up to the military 


operations there. 

Russia realised that unless the attention of the Turkish army 
could be drawn to some other quarter it would be necessary for 
her to draft strong reinforcements from her northern fronts to her 
lines in Transcaucasia and Persia. It was obvious that Turkey 
was acting in accordance with a well-defined plan directed towards 
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Sri, ies Russians’ pressure against the Austrians and Germans 
in 

Accordingly, the Government in Petrograd appealed to Great 
Britain for assistance. This, they suggested, should take the form 
of an attack on the Dardanelles, which would oblige Turkey to 
undertake an extensive defence, and would prevent her concen- 
trating her forces. 

This Great Britain signified her willingness to do, and prepara- 
tions were immediately put in hand, with the result that the attack 
was begun early in February. 

Aye were the German-Turkish schemes effectively check- 
ma 
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URKEY’S intention to “liberate” Egypt from the 
hated foreign yoke, and to end once and ior all 
the power and influence of Britain in the land of the 
Pharaohs, was announced with a terrific fanfare. The 

Sultan’s troops, reinforced a thousandfold by the hopes and 
prayers of all believers, would cross the desert into Egypt, there 
to set free their ‘‘ martyred Moslem brothers.” 

A splendid plan, indeed, and one that should have stirred 
up the whole Moslem world: for it was designed as a Holy War, 
and the ger was preached by the sheikhs and priests. But the 

zeal with which the Turks prosecuted their ‘“‘ cause’’ con- 
tributed in no inconsiderable measure to its utter failure. They 
could not stir up Moslem fanaticism for reasons which will be 
explained later ; and they lost the support of many Arab tribes 
and failed dismally to gain recruits, simply and sclely because 
r recognised the war as a Holy War. 

ere was so much talk beforehand, and so many threats were 
- Great Britain, that the fiasco in which the Turkish 
ded was all the more pronounced, and the ridicule 

ler military commanders by the whole world all the 


elaborate preparations for the campaign, 
iia 
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and much of her organisation was excellent. Her troops behaved 
splendidly, marching across the Sinai Peninsula from three 

erent points in Syria. Their way lay over difficult and ex- 
tremely trying country for infantry—large tracts of drift sand 
alternating with barren plains, rocks, and mountains. One route, 
that from Rafa, on the Turco-Egyptian boundary, to El Kantara, 
on the Suez Canal—a distance of over 150 miles—which the 
Ottoman troops followed, lay almost entirely over sand dunes 
and soft drifting sand. The main Turkish advance, which was 
made from E] Budja, with Beersheba as the base, and was directed 
against a point on the Canal north of the Great Bitter Lake, 
crossed what is known as the Plateau Zone, a comparatively flat 
region offering good facilities for transport and being well supplied 
with water pools. Water, of course, was the chief difficulty ; 
but in this connection Turkey could not complain, for the rains 
had been fairly heavy during November and December, and 
she could rely on finding the wells and rock pools abundantly 
supplied. It was mainly this fact, indeed, which led to the selec- 
tion of this road for the chief advance, The third advance— 
which, with that on El Kantara, was intended to serve the purpose 
of disseminating the British forces and diverting notice from the 
main attack—was made from the south, beginning at Akaba in 
Syria, and proceeding by way of Nakhl, where it was reinforced 
by troops who had marched from El Budja, with the ultimate 
object of striking at Suez. 

Thus had Turkey planned, and it is inconceivable that, after 
the expenditure of so much energy in organisation, after surmount- 
ing the difficulties of transport through a wilderness and across 
a sandy desert, and with the forces that were known to be at the 
disposal of the Turkish Commander-in-Chief, the fighting should 
have fallen away to the feeble attacks which our troops so easily 

ulsed. The Turks are fine fighters and there was some lively 
fighting wherever the opportunity offered, but they were wretchedly 
led, and the plans of their commander would seem to have been 
muddled. 

The Turks advanced across the desert in determined fashion 
to the Suez Canal. There progress ended suddenly. They did 
not succeed in crossing the famous waterway, and after a few 
attempts, mostly of a half-hearted nature, they were driven off 
and returned whence they came. : 

It was an opéra bouffe campaign, which gained the Turks 
retary lost them much prestige amongst their co-religionists. 

ur. 


attempted to give her attack on Egypt the status ¢ 
dignity of a Holy War because she hoped thereby to stir the Arabs. 
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of Syria into producing legions of irregular fighting men. In this 
she was doomed to sutter disappointment, for in no case were the 
Arabs deceived, and those tribes which did supply forces to the 
Turks were mainly influenced by promises of loot. The Bedouin 
tribes held aloof, only a few sub-tribes giving any support. 

Before attempting to proclaim a Holy War, Turkey should 
have studied her position a little more closely. Neither the 
Ulema nor the poorest Moslem beggar lost sight of one significant 
fact that the Young Turk agitators had either ignored or totall 
forgotten. Religion is, perhaps, the strongest factor in the life 
of Mussulman peoples, and to see “‘ infidel’ Germans and Austrians, 
encouraged by the Young Turks, preaching the Holy War, stirred 
up nothing but the deepest hatred and resentment—it was a fact 
that both the German and Austro-Hungarian Consuls preached 
the Holy War. The Arab has his pride, and a dignity that is 
peculiarly his own. He is a complex character, capable of many 
things that would not be reckoned right in the eyes of many 
nationalities ; but from age-long habit of being judge, advocate, 
and executioner in one, he has acquired a rough sense of justice. 
He is ever ready to fight for his faith, but it is not difficult to 
understand his scepticism in regard to a “‘ Holy War’”’ preached 
by ‘‘infidels,’’ wherein the Sultan's soldiers were fighting “ in- 
fidels ” side by side with the troops of two other ‘‘ infidel’ Kings, 
It imcreased his distrust and dislike of the Young Turks, who 
had never been popular in Syria, owing to their high-handed 
methods, 

The agents of the Committee of Union and Progress were 
snubbed on every hand. The Arabs held them in contempt, and 
snongh, perhaps, fearing them a little for the power they wielded, 
could not be persuaded to throw in their lot with the Young Turks. 
An infamous suggestion made by a German named Lange, who 
deserves the everlasting obloquy of humanity, that all the English 
and French women in Syria at that time should be given to the 
Arabs, was seiner f ignored by them. 

The Arabs who did join the Turks were, therefore, not com- 
posed of the best elements of these powerful clans, and in the 
sequel, it may be said here, disappointed at the way the Turks 
fought, and at the dissipation of their visions of loot, they left 
the Ottoman troops in disgust, and withdrew into Syria, taking 
with them the rifles the Turks had supplied—their sole profit ! 
Other Arabs raided the Turkish military stores at Beersheba, 
taking with them large quantities of arms and ammunition, and, 
ng all who opposed them, making off to the east. 
jities of the Turks in Syria reached their climax 
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PREPARATIONS FOR ATTACK ON EGYPT 10g 


early in the New Year, when the marches on Egypt began, Previ- 
ous to this, however, there occurred an incident which deserves to 
be recorded. On the occasion of the arrival at Jerusalem of the 
German Colonel von Kressenstein, with troops from the north, 
the Turks had arranged for a religious demonstration calculated 
to stir the populace and incidentally bring forth recruits. The 
Holy Standard was brought from the Great Mosque at Medina 
by the Mufti, a very aged man, who, though much fatigued by 
his journey, addressed the people in the court of the Mosque of 
Omar. The meeting was interrupted by a violent thunderstorm 
with torrential rain, and the Mufti was wet to the skin before he 
could reach shelter. He contracted pneumonia and died two days 
after. His death was looked upon with dire foreboding, and 
certainly the outcome of the Turkish campaign justified the 
superstitions of the populace. 

The strength of the Turkish forces was approximately 40,000, 
all under the supreme command of Djemal Pasha, a General 
pape fitted for his task by reason of his hatred of Great 

ritain and his fanatical belief in the religious urgency of his 
campaign, nd Sar Pasha was prominent among the Young Turk 
leaders. He fought in the Balkan War, not with conspicuous 
success, and his subsequent appointment as Minister of Public 
Works was the reward for successful political machinations rather 
than military prowess. Soon afterwards he was transferred to 
the Ministry of Marine, which post he relinquished to take com- 
mand of the Army of Egypt. To his eyes the Moslems of Egypt 
were really ‘‘ martyred brothers,” and he was to play the part 
of their deliverer. On his staff he had Colonel von Kressen- 
stein, who was believed to be responsible for much of the detail 
of the campaign ; Roshan Bey, a clever Albanian officer who was 
in charge of transport organisation ; and Colonel von Trommer, 
who commanded part of the forces concentrated for the main 
attack. There were also numerous subordinate German officers. 

The Turkish forces proper were augmented by fully 12,000 
Syrian Arab irregulars, so that the grand total of the Ottoman 
forces organised for the attack on Egypt probably reached nearly 
to 70,000 men. Of these it is astonishing to learn from the British 
Commanders that not more than 25,000 can possibly have been 
employed against us. In the main attack on Ismailia, Djemal 
Pasha, either grievously misled by his observers as to our numbers, 
or foolishly reckless, essayed to drive us from our position with 
only 12,000 men. 2 

It was known that Djemal Pasha was obliged to leave a fairly 
strong force behind him along his line of march to protect his 
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communications from attacks by Arabs who, unsympathetic to 
the Turkish cause, might conceive the idea of harassing the 
Ottoman troops. This depleted his forces somewhat. At the 
same time it does not explain why fully half of his remaining forces 
in the main advance were left two days’ march in the rear and 
took no part in the fighting. 

The main advance troops numbered, with Arab reinforcements, 
approximately 40,000. They were equipped with two six-inch 
howitzers, two machine-gun companies, and were accompanied by 
part of the 25th Artillery Regiment with batteries, and Engineer 
battalions who were in charge of a number of light galvanised- 
iron pontoons of excellent design and workmanship, and of German 
manufacture, which had been constructed specially for the ex- 
pedition. In the hands of a clever commander—and perhaps 
other troops—-these pontoons might have played a wonderful part 
in an attack on the Suez Canal. As it was, more than two-thirds 
of them were never launched ; those that were being either sunk, 
with all aboard, of captured. 

The transport arrangements were excellent. Large numbers 
of camels and oxen were employed. Sledges and wheeled frames 
were made for transporting guns and pontoons over soft or hard 
ground. Each regiment is believed to have employed 250 camels, 
and difficulties that might have seemed impossible of solution 
without the aid of railways were overcome in really praiseworthy 
style. All of which led the British forces to expect a mighty tussle 
in the near future, for nobody could have foreseen that such 
determined preparation would end in such a sorry fiasco. 

The northern advance, on El Kantara, though not numbering 
more than 7,000; and the southern advance, on Suez by way of 
Nakhl, about 3,000 strong, were similarly well equipped with 
artillery and machine guns. Whether the Arab troops marched on 
these two lines of advance, it is difficult to say. Of the main 
force bodies of Turkish troops were stationed along the line of 
march protecting the wells and maintaining the way back in view 
of the necessity for a hasty retreat. 

The advance began early in January, and by January 26 the 
advance guards of the southern and main columns had been 
located, the former at Bir Mabeink, the latter near the waterpool 
of Er Rigm, where the Turks pitched their last camp on the march 
west. On January 26 the first clash of arms resounded near E] 
Kantara, where our covering ye engaged the northern column 
with very slight casualties. Early in the morning of the follow- 
ing day the southern column made an attack on El Kubri, but 
were easily repulsed by our troops. A third attack at dawn the 


THE ATTACK ON THE CANAL I1Z 


next day was directed against our outposts at El Kantara, where 
Indian troops easily maintained themselves, with only 21 casualties. 

Warships had entered the Canal, and there were now ready 
to assist our troops H.M.SS. Swiftsure, Ocean, Minerva, Clio, 
and Hardinge, two torpedo-boats, and the French warships 
D'Entrecasteaux and Requin. 

What must be considered the main attack began on February 2 
and lasted practically till February 4, being supported by the 
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MAP OF THE SUEZ CANAL AND PENINSULA OF SINAT 


north and south columns in attacks designed to prevent the 
concentration of our forces. The Turks, however, seem to have 
been woefully lacking in the information that should have shaped 
their plans. Apparently they knew nothing of, or discounted or 
forgot the railway connections on the western bank of the Canal. 
A railway runs the length of the Canal to Suez, and is linked up 
with Cairo. These lines were in constant use during the fighting 
and contributed in large measure to the undoing of the 1urks, 
Again Djemal Pasha was informed by his scouts that the western 
bank of the Canal at Ismailia was totally unguarded by our troops, 
This mistake was unpardonable. A commander of Djemal Pz 
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experience should have known that in war things are not always 
what they seem, and for him to have supposed the English ca ble 
of such a blunder illustrates how readily he had imbibe the 
German appreciation of our military capabilities. Ismailia was 
held by the largest force on the western bank, its line sa 
from Tussum to Serapeum and, for most of the way, being wel 
concealed by trees. Hence, possibly, the conclusion of the Turkish 
patrols that it was unprotected. 

In the morning of February 2 a small engagement took place 
about four miles east of Ismailia between Indian troops an the 
Turks. The Indians sought to draw the enemy before our main 
position, but a sandstorm put an end to further fighting. The 
Ottoman troops entrenched themselves to the south-east of Ismailia 
Ferry. Nothing further occurred until night fell, when the Turks 
moved up to the bank of the Canal with their pontoons. 

At this point on the eastern bank the ground is favourable 
for the launching of boats or pontoons, having a stretch of beach 
about eight yards wide, behind which runs an escarpment or ridge, 
broken now and again by gaps which allow of easy access to the 
little beach. To the north the ridge becomes a parapet falling 
sheer to the water. 

If the Turkish officers had been less anxious to stir their men 
to the pitch of religious fanaticism the pontoon plan might con- 
ceivably have met with better success. But the men had been 
so stirred by the regimental priests that when they reached the 
Canal and found the western bank silent and deserted, as they 
thought, they shouted exhortations to their comrades to advance. 
“Let us die for the Faith!” they cried, and immediately the 
maxim guns and a battery of mountain guns posted on the opposite 
bank opened fire on them. Their position was hopeless, and they 
suffered heavily. Those not in the pontoons were huddled to- 
gether on the little beach or crammed in the narrow openings, 
unable either to retreat or advance. Some of the boats succeeded 
in getting away from the eastern bank, but they were sunk in 
mid-canal, At Tussum a regiment of Punjabis distinguished 
themselves by leaving all cover in order to pour their fire into the 
boats at close range. ; 

South of this position the Turkish machine guns threatened 
at one time to make our position all but untenable, but an East 
Lancashire Territorial field battery returned the fire with effect, 
yported by some New Zealanders of the Canterbury 
They inflicted heavy losses on the enemy. 
rk was done in destroying a number of the Turkish 
small torpedo boat, No. 043, which had previously 
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landed an officer and three men on the eastern bank, who had a 
temarkable escape from capture. They found themselves in a 
Turkish trench, hopelessly outnumbered, and fired on at point- 
blank range. They scrambled out again and succeeded in re- 
gaining their tiny craft unharmed ; after which the torpedo boat 
ran the gauntlet of cross-fire and concentrated its full fire on the 
Turks on the eastern bank. They then turned their attention to 
the toons. 

The crew of this little ship numbered thirteen in all, officers 
included. 

Dawn was now breaking, and fresh bodies of Turks advanced 
against Tussum, where we had built a bridgehead, and Serapeum. 
Warships now opened fire on the enemy, who replied, but with 
little or no result. The Territorial battery, which kept up a 
continuous fire, seemed to cause them particular annoyance, and 
they did their best to locate it, but failed. 

Both these attacks were driven off; the Punjabis at Tussum 
made a brilliant counter-attack, while Indian troops at Serapeum 
succeeded in stopping the enemy’s advance three-quarters of a 
mile from its front. 

By the afternoon of the 3rd the enemy was in full retreat, 
being seriously harassed by our artillery. 

At El] Kantara the Turks had fared no better. Their attack, 
made under cover of night, was marked by great daring, but the 
enemy were unable to get past our wire entanglements, and after 
suffering considerable loss withdrew, at about the same time as 
the other attacks ceased. 

Between Tussum and Serapeum there was some sniping by the 
enemy. Later some Punjabis were sent out to reconnoitre, and 
they came upon several hundred of the enemy, hidden in hollows. 
The Turks showed fight, and quite a considerable engagement 

. ensued, the Indians being roused to fury by the death of one of 
their officers, Captain Cochrane, and some of their comrades, 
through what looked like a piece of deliberate treachery on the 
part of the Turks. Some of them held up their hands as thou 
desirous of surrendering, but when the Punjabis advanced to take 
. them prisoners, other Turks opened fire, killing the officer and 
. several men. In consequence of this they suffered badly. Their 


losses were over 120 ki and wounded, and we captured 251 

men and 6 officers, beside 3 maxim guns. é 
At Suez, where the southern column had been ordered to make 

a simultaneous demonstration, the Turks made their worst show- 

ing. It was designed to draw our attention from the Tussum an 

Ismailia attacks, but the Turks appear to have been en 
Tr-B a 
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enfeebled, for their ‘‘ demonstration **—it were absurd to call it 
an attack— vas suppressed by us without the loss of a man. 

Thus by February 4 the attack on the Suez Canal had ended, 
though the British Commanders believed that it had only begun, 
and that the Turks had merely retreated to reorganise and bring 
up reinforcements for a grand attack in force. In this belief we 
be age to receive them. At first it was decided to send a strong 
orce in pursuit of the Turks, to harass them and prevent their 
Teorganising. But the plan was abandoned almost as soon as 
made, for it was seen that our present position was vastly superior 
to any that we might take up on the Sinai Peninsula, and that 
it was wiser to await the Turks on the line of the Canal. Indica- 
tions were fast coming to hand, however, that there would be no 
return of the Ottoman would-be deliverers of Egypt, and great 
was the disappointment among our troops, many of whom had not 
taken any part in the fighting at all, merely holding their lines in 
expectation. 

Our losses seem incredibly small, totalling, as they did, 115 
killed and wounded, while the Turks suffered casualties of over 
3,000. Of these nearly 1,000 were killed, either being shot or 
drowned in the Canal; quite 2,000 were wounded ; and we took 
650 prisoners. 

We find it hard to see the value of such a campaign from the 
Turkish point of view. It gained them nothing but the mistrust 
of their own troops and the derision of those co-religionists whose 
lot they sought ostensibly to ameliorate. We can scarcely believe 
that a Commander in these days would take the field believing 
that whole masses of the enemy troops would desert to him merely 
because they belonged to the same faith. Yet Djemal Pasha is 
quoted as often saying that he believed the Indian Moslems would 
desert the English rather than fight the Turks, and that when it 
was known that Turkish troops were on their way to Egypt, 
there would be an uprising of the faithful in that country which 
would drive the English into the sea. Djemal Pasha believed 
these things, and no doubt his belief was shared by others, par- 
ticularly his German staff officers, for the Germans had believed 
that the British Empire would revolt at the idea of war. The one 
idea was perhaps as easy of assimilation as the other. Djemal 
Pasha must have found his defeat the more galling in view of the 
fact that Indian regiments were in the main responsible for it— 
the very troops he expected to flock to his standard. Asa 
matter of fact, the Indians aapeyes marked anti-Turkish feelings, 
and they fought the enemy fiercely. Very possibly, though we 
speak with reserve on this point, the Indians regarded the Turks as 
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ne prostituted their common faith to serve their own base 
ends, 

Subsequent to these organised attacks of February 2 and 3, 
there were isolated raids by bands of enemy troops and Arabs, 
whose sole object was to keep our forces occupied. There may 
have been something like a plan to keep as many of our troops 
in that district as possible till the Turks had gained an ascendancy 
over us in the Dardanelles, where the situation was complicated— 
for the Turks—by our landing troops. 

On March 22 a Turkish battalion was seen by our aeroplane 
scouts near El] Kubri. Their advance guard, believed to be 400 
strong, met a patrol of the 56th Punjab Rifles, nine in number, 
under Havildar Subha Singh. Despite the colossal superiority 
of the enemy, the Havildar fought them as he retreated and kept 
them at a distance till he had reached the safety of our lines, his 
losses being two killed and three wounded. He had killed twelve 
of the enemy and wounded fifteen. Havildar Subha Singh was 
promoted for his bravery and coolness, and awarded the Indian 
Order of Merit. The next day, when General Sir G. J. Young- 
husband’s Brigade went out to attack the enemy, he had made off, 
and our troops only succeeded in coming up with his rearguard. 
Our aeroplanes flew over the Turks, and dropped a few bombs. 

The next raid was on April 29 near Bir Mahadet, when a force 
of about 250 men, equipped with maxim guns, came upon a detach- 
ment of the Bikanir Camel Corps and some Egyptian sappers. In 
the fighting we had nine casualties—five killed and one officer and 
three men wounded. A strong body of cavalry were sent out 
to find the enemy and engage him. Unfortunately, the cavalry 
appear to have proceeded with more caution than was necessary, 
with the result that despite efficient scouting and “‘ spotting ” 
by our aircraft we did not come upon the enemy until the following 
afternoon, when the majority of the Turks succeeded in making oft 
with only some twenty casualties. 

This seems to have been the last raid or attack of any conse- 

ence, and the Turks appear to have withdrawn all their available 

ghting forces from the Sinai Peninsula to assist in repelling the 
invaders of Gallipoli. 

So much for the purely military side of Turkey's attempted 
invasion of Egypt. ere were naval operations carried out b 
the Allied fleets which were indispensable to our success, hatin 
they were rather overshadowed by the irresistibly comic failure 
of Djemal Pasha. When Turkey declared war, our com 
Navies instantly busied themselves with watching the 
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material and stores, the movements of troops on sea or land 
etc. 

A point, however, that escaped observation by our warships 
in some inexplicable fashion, for quite a time—which enabled 
the Turks to forward their preparations for the projected invasion 
of Egypt to some advantage—was the coast town of Alexandretta 
in North Syria. Between this town and the village of Payaz, 
about twenty miles to the north, runs a stretch of railway line 
which is in full view of the sea for the whole of the distance, and 
could be bombarded by warships. The line runs from Alexan- 
dretta to Toprak Kale, a distance of about thirty-five miles, where 
it links up with another line from Bagche in the east to Mersina. 
This line is also a connecting link with the Baghdad Railway. 

The value of this stretch of railway to the Turks is obvious. 
It saved them many weary miles march by road, and saved much 
trouble in connection with transport. During November the 
Turks made extensive use of this line, no British warship having 
appeared off the coast, and they would have continued to use it 

: for the purpose of sending their reinforcements and military 
stores into Syria had not H.M.S. Doyvis arrived at Alexandretta 
| on December 17. She at once began a bombardment of the rail- 
way, and succeeded in destroying several bridges. 
The captain of the Doris then delivered an ultimatum to the 
Turkish Commandant at Alexandretta demanding the surrender or 
destruction of the railway station, wharf, and military stores. 
Failing compliance he would be obliged to bombard the town, 
which had a garrison and was within the war area. The next day 
| the warship’s guns destroyed a train conveying camels into Syria, 
while a landing party successfully blew up the Dort Yol Bridge 
on the railway after a skirmish with some Turkish troops, whom 
we drove off. 
The Turks took no notice of our ultimatum, and a second one 


f the Doris promptl¥ replied that Djemal Pasha 
personally responsible for the deaths of any Allied 


yed a part, endeavouring to get the Turkish authorities 
reasonably. While these negotiations were in pro- 
su led in removing most of the military stores 
, and they finally agreed to the destruction of 
es at Alexandretta, which was, however, to be 
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leit in the hands of the Turks. The destruction of the engines 
was fixed for December 21, on which date a party landed from the 
warship under a white flag to witness it. Then the Turks declared 
that they had no explosives: the captain of the Doris offered to 
provide them, and to this the Turks agreed. When the explosives 
were brought, the Turks complained that there were no Turkish 
officers in Alexandretta with knowledge of how to handle them. 
It was proposed that we should blow up the engines, but the 
Turkish representatives would not agree to this, and the meeting 
looked very much like developing into that particular kind of 
fracas known as “a free fight.”” One of the Turkish officials was, 
in fact, thrown into the sea, In the end the engines were blown 
up by a British naval officer who spoke Turkish, and who was 
made a Turkish officer for the purpose, a brief appointment which 
he was, no doubt, glad to relinquish when his work was done, 

The engines were totally destroyed, and the Doris sailed 
away. Thereafter British and French ships took it in turns to 
pay surprise visits at frequent intervals to Alexandretta, keeping 
the Turks in a constant state of apprehension. Telegraph wires 
were cut by landing parties and stores destroyed. The roads 
were exceedingly dangerous for military or civilian wagons, as 
our guns commanded them from the Gulf of Alexandretta. Realis- 
ing this, the Turks were obliged to abandon the route from Payaz 
to Alexandretta, and make a wide detour inland. Occasionally 
they would risk the route, having information that the Gulf was 
free of warships, but it was not unknown for a British or French 
battleship to appear on the scene and drop a few shells, scaring 
off the transport drivers. Our landing parties would then take 
charge of the materials thus abandoned. 

The Turks prepared to receive one of our landing parties— 
sent from H.M.S. Philomel, on February 6—with a hot fire from 
aconcealed trench. We had three men killed and three wounded, 
but the Turks paid dearly for this success. The cruiser opened 
fire on the trench with her 4'7-inch guns, and fully fifty of the 
troops therein were killed. 

‘The Allied fleets continued to visit various strategic poin 
on the coast. The Russian cruiscr Askold took part in these 
operations, and did much useful work. When operations 
in the Dardanelles began, the French fleet undertook the observa- 
tion of the Syrian coast. The French battleship St, Louis sur- 

ised a large body of Ottoman cue near Gaza early in } 
troops were about to be reviewed by Djemal Pasha wh 

St. Lowis began her bombardment, which killed over fift 

wounded as many more. a” 
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The D'Entrecasteaux had on April 29 shelled Turkish trenches 
at Tarsus with good results, while the hydroplane this ship carried 
did terrific execution by flying over the railway and dropping a 
bomb on a truck of dynamite. The truck blew up with several 
others, also laden with high explosives. The railway station was 
totally wrecked. 

The cruiser D’Esirées appeared before Alexandretta in May 
and demanded that the German flag flying over the German Con- 
sulate should be hauled down. The Commander fixed a time limit 
for the observation of his order, and no notice being taken of it, 
he fired on the Consulate and shot down the flag. This ship did 
very valuable work in destroying a petrol depot. The Jeanne 
D’ Arc also destroyed a large depot at Makri on the Cilician coast. 
Over 20,000 cases were destroyed there, and it is believed that 
these losses were severely felt by the German and Austrian sub- 
marines that were known to have reached the Mediterranean and 
the /Egean. 

Thus the work of the French fleet continued, bombardments, 
landing parties, and constant watchfulness occupying them day 
and night. 

In the actual fighting on the Suez Canal the Allied warships 
would have played a much more important part than they did, 
had the Turkish attack developed. As it was they performed the 
work that fell to them with their accustomed ability, and the Turks 
had reason to know of their presence. Our naval casualties were 
exceedingly slight, being almost entirely confined to H.M.S. 
Hardinge, an armed transport, which was hit by two Turkish 
shells, one of which exploded on board. The casualties were 
nine wounded, two of whom subsequently died. The pilot of the 
Hardinge, an old merchant seaman named George Carew, gave a 
splendid exhibition of pluck and endurance. One of his legs was 
shot away, but he refused to leave his position on the bridge, and 
succeeded in piloting the damaged ship into Ismailia. 

Egypt was undisturbed by the news of Turkey's projected 
invasion, and from the very beginning of the Turkish advance 
complete confidence and quiet reigned. Only in Cairo and Alex- 
andria were any signs of disaffection exhibited, and for these, 
the hot-headed Nationalist students, filled to repletion with the 
lies and calumnies of Turkish agents, were responsible. An attack 
on the life of Sultan Hussein, who had ascended the throne of 
Egypt at d’s invitation, was made by a dangerous fanatic, 
Mohammed Khalil by name, on ae 8. He fired at the Sultan, 
but the bullet missed, and Khalil was arrested. He was tried, 
and paid the penalty for his crime on April 24. 
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If anything, this attempt on the Sultan's life improved and 
strengthened his position, for many who had been hostile to him 
were constrained to express their horror at the crime and their 
peat on his escape. 

ritish government, wise and impartial, was once more justified. 
The internal conditions of Egypt were satisfactory, though many 
changes were recommended by the Anglo-Egyptian administra- 
tion. The financial administration of the country was reported 
on, and though improvements were suggested, conditions were 
believed to have been found favourable. 

Egypt entered upon a new era in her existence, her future 
bright and clear—which is presumably what the Turks desired ; 
though it is extremely doubtful if they were satisfied with the 
course of events. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE OPERATIONS IN THE DARDANELLES 


The importance of the operations in the Dardanelles—The strength of the forts—The straits 
the key to Constantinople—The first bombardment—The difficulties—Commander 
Holbrock’s daring deed—The ships which cpened the attack on the Dardanelles—The 
forts on the European side silenced—Constantinople panic-stricken—New seat of govern- 
ment suggested—Decision to remain at Constantinople—Forts at entrance to Dardanelles 
next silenced —Tremendous hail of fire—Germany comes to the rescue—The Allied ficeta 
strengthened—The operations exiended—-Bombardment of Smyrna—Land fighting on 
the Peninsula, March 3 to 5—The Queen Elizabeth hit—Assistance of the airmen—Mine- 
sweeping—The sinking of the Bouvet and other ships, 


are, more often than not, erroneous, and that only 
posterity can appraise the worth of deeds and achieve- 
ments of international consequence, we have no need 
to wait till the next decade to see the importance of the scheme of 
operations undertaken by the Allied forces in the Dardanelles, 
The Dardanelles forms a narrow waterway between the main- 
land of Turkey in Asia and a thin strip of land reaching down from 
Turkey in Europe and named the Gallipoli Peninsula. The straits 
lead from the A2gean Sea and the Mediterranean to the Sea of 
Marmora, and are about forty miles in length. In width they 
vary considerably, but the widest stretch does not excced four 
miles, while in the famous Narrows the width is at one point only 
1,400 yards. It will be readily understood that such a natural 
land formation was admirably adapted for purposes of defence 
This the Turks were not slow to realise, and the shores on each side 
were lined with forts from the entrance in the Mediterranean as 
far as the Narrows, a distance of fifteen miles, where the fortifica- 
tions were strongest. The straits were believed to be mus nable, 
and it was never thought possible that battleships could force a 
passage, or, indeed, that they could live to pass the forts at the 
mouth, namely Sedd-el-Bahr, on the Gallipoli Peninsula, and Kum 
Kale, in Asiatic Turkey. Such, however, is the range and power 
of the | of modern battleships, and such the daring skill 
of the Allied naval commanders, that at the very beginning of 
the Mandl forts were utterly destroyed without ar English 
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German artillery officers and military engineers had coached 
the Turks in the construction of these forts, and guns from the 
famous Krupp works were mounted in them. So cleverly and so 
cunningly did the Turks go to work that in passing through the 
straits only the eyes of practised military observers could dis- 
tinguish signs of fortifications. In order to give some indication 
of the immense fire which the Turks were able to concentrate on 
any ships entering the Narrows, it may be stated that the forts 
and masked batteries lining the shores from Kephez Point to 
Nagara on the Asiatic side, and from Baikrah Battery to Fort 
Sestos on the Peninsula, numbered twenty-five; and this only 
for a distance of a little over six miles. Having in mind the range 
and power of modern field guns, the hazard of the work is obvious. 
And yet we read with no little satisfaction that our battleships’ 
guns often outranged those on the Turkish forts ; while the revolu- 
tion in naval gunnery brought about by the 15-inch guns of the 
latest British battleship, the Queen Elizabeth, will be fresh in the 
minds of all. 

The primary motive that led to the operations in the Darda- 
nelles was, as we have seen, to create a diversion in Russia’s 
favour. The straits are the key to Constantinople. To force a 
passage through to the Sea of Marmora was to have straight and 
uninterrupted steaming to the Golden Horn, and to strike at the 
very heart of the Turkish Empire. Once destroy the tradition of 
impregnability attaching to the Dardanelles, once seize the capital 
of the Ottoman Empire, and her powers of offensive would become 
considerably enfeebled. Another and important objective was 
the releasing of Russian wheat ships which had been bottled up 
in the Baltic ever since the closing of the Dardanelles consequent 
on Turkey’s intervention in the war. 

Speaking in the Hiouse of Commons on February 15, I915, 
Mr. Ployd George said: 

If Russia is able within the next few weeks or months to export a con- 
siderable quantity of her grain, as I hope she will be, as in fact we have 
made arrangements that she should be, then there will not be the same 
need to borrow. 


On the Monday following the speech we received the news 
that a British fleet of battleships and battle cruisers, supported 
by a strong French squadron—the whole Allied fieet being under 
the command of Vice-Admiral Sackville H. Carden—had bom- 
barded the forts at the entrance to the straits, con- 

e. The report was received 
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voiced. It was thought then that the passage would be forced in 
less than two months, and some there were who did not hesitate 
to predict that a few days would see the Allied fleets in the Sea of 
Marmora. Such prophets had either forgotten or were ignorant 
of the last occasion on which a British fleet operated in the Darda- 
nelles. This was in 1878, and Sir Geoffrey Phipps Hornby, who 
commanded, reported that unless the Gallipoli Peninsula was in 
friendly hands it would be next to impossible, even if the fleet 
succeeded in getting through, to keep the route open for colliers 
and supply ships. If this was the difficulty in 1878 it was also 
one of the chief points for the authorities to consider in rg15, and, 
as will be shown, they were not inclined to ignore the teaching of 
recent history. 

Previous to this well-organised attack on the straits, however, 
we had been treated to two dramatic surprises on the part of our 
fleet. Early in November a squadron of British and French 
battleships sailed up to the mouth of the Dardanelles and bom- 
barded the forts for several hours, doing much damage and 
escaping unharmed, That was a daring feat, to engage forts of 
such strength ; but news of a greater and more brilliant deed was 
to thrill us, to stir our blood with pride, and to send ringing through 
the world the knowledge that the spirit of Drake's and of Nelson's 
days was alive yet in the British navy. 

On Sunday, December 13, Lieutenant-Commander Norman D, 
Holbrook in Submarine B riz entered the Dardanelles, and, diving 
under five rows of floating mines, passed through the straits 
and torpedoed the Turkish battleship Messoudiyeh in the Sea of 
Marmora. 

The difficulties of Lieutenant-Commander Holbrook's task 
would appear to be insurmountable. He had to face not only the 
risk of being sunk or captured, but also the strong current which 
flows constantly from the Sea of Marmora to the Mediterranean. 
With torpedo craft nosing the waters for possible enemies, with 
keen eyes in every port watchful of the slightest disturbance of 
the water’s surface, the young officer’s chance of getting in and out 
again would seem to have been very remote. Yet it was accom- 
plished, and, to crown his brilliant achievement with the laurels 
of incomparable gallantry and nerve, in order to avoid capture he 
remained submerged in the straits for nine hours on his return 
from sinking the Turkish battleship—a test of courage and en- 
durance which s s volumes for the Commander and his men. 
His feat was acclaimed by naval men and sailors as a wonderful 
piece of seamanship, for the bottom of the Dardanelles, with a 
constant stream of mud flowing from the river Rhodius, is the last 
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lace one would choose as the resting-place for a submarine. 
Resin, it was stated that to have avoided five rows of mines on 
the way up the straits was splendid; but to have avoided them 
on the way down again, with a treacherous current varying in speed 
from 14 to 5 knots to add to the speed of the craft, was an exhibi- 
tion of submarine navigation beyond all praise. 
The ships which had the distinction of opening the attack 
under Vice-Admiral Carden were the following : 


BRITISH FRENCH 
Agamemnon, Suffren. 
Vengeance. Gaulois. 
Cornwallis. Bouvet. 
Triumph. 

Injlextble. 


The aeroplane ship Ark Royal, 


These ships were added to within the next two or three days 
by the Albion and Majestic, and shortly afterwards the new 
super-Dreadnought, Queen Elizabeth, began to hammer at the 
Turks’ gateway with her 15-inch guns. 

Vice-Admiral Carden began his bombardment at eight o’clock 
in the morning—after an aerial reconnaissance had been made— 
and continued until long after noon, firing at long range at the 
forts of Sedd-el-Bahr (or Cape Helles) and Kum Kale. Great 
damage was done without the forts being able to reply, their guns 
being outranged. Just before three o’clock in the afternoon the 
Commander ordered certain of his ships to steam up and engage 
the forts at closer range with their smaller armament. The 
Vengeance, Cornwallis, Triumph, and the three French ships 
accordingly engaged the forts at moderate range, being supported 
by the Injlexible and Agamemnon with long-range fire. 

Such was the effect of this bombardment that in a little less 
than two hours the forts on the European side were completely 
silenced, and when the operations were suspended owing to failing 
light only one fort on the Asiatic side remained firing. And this 
without any ship of the Allied fleet being hit. This ended the first 
day of the operations in the Dardanelles. 

It is impossible to describe the effect of the news on the Turks. 
Constantinople was virtually in an uproar of panic, for it is a 
strange sidelight on the Turkish character that they never seem 
to have doubted that the Allies would get through, although the 
official Turkish communiqué on the bombardment sought to b 
little the effect of the Allies’ fire, and they returned their casu: 
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more active part in the defence of the Dardanelles forts than 
she had done hitherto. German gunners were sent to assist, 
several large field guns of the most modern type were placed on 
heights behind the forts, and it was asserted that the Turks had 
taken the big guns out of the Goeben, the German cruiser “ sold” 
to Turkey before the war, and had placed them in the forts pro- 
tecting the Narrows. However this may be, Turkish opposition 
suddenly stiffened and the gunnery improved, though small success 
rewarded them. 

The mine-sweepers cleared the straits of mines for a distance 
of four miles, and the fleet steamed in and began a long-distance 
bombardment of the forts at the entrance to the Narrows, namel 
those at Kilid Bahr on the Peninsula, and at Kephez and Chanak 
on the Asiatic side; while an Allied squadron from the Gulf of 
Saros, in the A?gean Sea, sent shells several miles across the Penin- 
sula to drop on the forts at Bulair Nagara and Bakali Kalessi. 
The fleets had been considerably reinforced by this time, and 
over fifty warships were battering the Turks. Among the new- 
comers was H.M.S. Canopus, which, after escaping the fate of 
Admiral Cradock’s squadron, to which it was attached, fell in with 
the fleet of Vice-Admiral Doveton Sturdee and took part in the 
victorious encounter with Von Spee off the Falkland Islands. 
The Russian cruiser Askold also jotned the Allied fleets. 

One of the most astonishing features about the Dardanelles 
campaign was the way in which the operations extended and grew. 
In little over a month, for instance, the number of warships i 
the attack grew from about a score to over a hundred. Then the 
zone of attack was widened, and warships went south of the 
Dardanelles and began battering at Dikili in the Gulf of Adranyti 
and at the forts which guard the Gulf of Smyrna and the city of 
that name. 

Smyrna is the capital of Asia Minor, and is a beautiful city. 
It is situated right in the heart of the curve of Sm Bay, a 
magnificent expanse of water, surrounded on all sides 
hills—two, to the west of the town, being names the Two Brothers. 
It is on the summits of these two hills that the chief defences ‘ 
of ne pay, are stnaleg? andthe batteries rely ay sos : 
leading to Smyrna and can on rea ships from a height. 

The abot country was fortified duri ng the alan war, and 
overhauled and strengthened during the | he 
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under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Peirse, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, East Indies. Admiral Carden recorded that 
thirty-two hits were secured, doing great damage and causing 
the explosion of magazines. He also particularly refers to the 
remarkable gunnery of the Euryalus, which flew the flag of the 
Vice-Admiral, and which secured a wonderful percentage of hits 
with her 9°2-inch guns. In all the operations in which our navy 
was engaged during the war the splendid work of our gunners was 
one of the most prominent features. In gunnery, seamanship, 
and fighting qualities, the British navy was as good as ever, and 
the Germans were the best witnesses to this fact by reason of 
having hidden their grand fleet in the Kiel Canal ever since war 

. The Queen Elizabeth fired twenty-nine rounds from the 
Gulf of Saros, in the A2gean, across the Peninsula on to the forts 
at the Narrows “ with satisfactory results,” as Admiral Carden 
modestly phrased it—one of the satisfactory results apparently 
being that the magazine of the fort known as Fort L in the 
ty teports was blown up, and two other forts were 


"Its in this report of Admiral Carden’s, covering a period from 
' March 3 to March 5, that land fighting is first mentioned. Demoli- 
tion | es put ashore at Kum Kale and Sedd-el-Bahr to continue 


: the c of the ground, covered by detachments of the Marine 

p Brigade of the Royal Naval Division, found that the villages behind 
the forts were held by the enemy in considerable force, and some 
skirmishing took place. 


Operations continued the next few days with the success that 
had attended them throughout, a spell of fine weather aiding 
them considerably. The Queen Elizabeth, Agamemnon, and Ocean 

: ed the Forts Hanudich I Tabia, and Hanudich III (referred 
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our ships operating in the Dardanelles near Kephez were struck 
by shells, but the damage was slight, and there were no casualties. 
On March 7 four French battleships, Gaulois, Charlemagne, 
Bouvet, and Suffren entered the straits for the purpose of coveri 
the direct bombardment of the Narrows by the Agamemnon an 
Lord Nelson. The French ships silenced Fort Dardanus, and the 
two British battleships then advanced and engaged the forts at 
14,000 and 12,000 yards range. Forts Rumiti Medjidieh Tabia (J in 
Admiralty reports) and Hanudich I Tabia (U in Admiralty reports) 
were silenced, explosions occurring in both forts. The Gaulois, 
Agamemnon, and Lord Nelson were struck, but the damage was 
shght, and the only casualties were three men wounded on the 
Lord Nelson. 
These battleships depended to a very large extent for informa- 
tion on the airmen attached to the attacking fleet, and Admiral 
Carden makes particular mention of the good work done in locating 
concealed guns. In order to make their observations with ac- 
curacy, the daring aviators would fiy perilously low over the 
Turkish fortifications, and occasionally the Turks would succeed 
in hitting one of them. Flight-Lieutenant Douglas was wounded 
while reconnoitring at close quarters on March 4, but managed 
to return safely. On another occasion a seaplane with Flight- 
Lieutenant Bromet and Lieutenant Brown on board was struck 
no less than twenty-eight times ; and a fee ie es carrying Flight- 
Lieutenant Kershaw and Petty Officer Merchant was struck eight > : 
times. : 
Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Peirse, meanwhile, continued to 
batter away at Smyrna, and had begun to advance into the bay, a 
dangerous operation in view of the mines the Turks had sown ‘ 
there. Several batteries engaged by his fleet at close range were 
silenced. Sy © 
Up to this athe our a had be ei 2 consider- 
ing the widespread nature of the operations and the 
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geance, Irresistible, Albion, Ocean, Swij/tsure, and Majestic then 
steamed up the straits to relieve the ships which had been engaged 
there for some hours. 

As the French ships were passing out a tremendous explosion 
was heard and the battleship Bouvet was seen to have been struck, 
it is thought by a drifting mine. She sank in less than three 
minutes, north of Aren Kioi village. 

At half-past two the relief battleships renewed the attack on 
the forts, and shortly after four o'clock the Irresistible, which was 
seen suddenly to take on a heavy list, quitted the line. She 
continued to settle down in the water, and sank at 5.50, having 
struck a mine. 

Less than a quarter of an hour afterwards the Ocean sank 
in deep water, also, it is believed, as the result of striking a mine. 

Practically the whole of the crews of the two last named 
vessels were rescued, the Turks pouring a merciless fire on the 
Tescuers. 

Opinion in naval circles is divided as to the exact means by 
which these three ships were sunk, and the weight of argument 
seems to lean on the side of those who claim that it is stretching 
the long arm of coincidence too far to believe that mines were 
tesponsible for their loss, and that it is far more probable that 
a submarine had been at work. 

All three ships were old-type battleships, having been built 
in the nineties. The Irresistible, built in 1898, was of 15,000 tons 
displacement and had a complement of 780 men, being armed with 
four 12-inch and twelve 6-inch guns. 

The Ocean, built in 1898, was of 12,950 tons displacement 
and had a complement of 750 men, being armed similarly to the 
Irresistible. 

_ The French battleship Bouvet had been built in 1896, and carried 
two 12-inch and two 10-inch guns, having a tonnage of 12,305 
_ and a complement of 630 men. 


CHAPTER XXX 


ON THE GALLIPOLI PENINSULA 


Allied fleets battering their way through the Narrows—aA land attack in support came under 
consideration—Str Ian Hamilton leaves London for the Dardanelles to lead a strong 
expeditionary force—He confers with Admiral de Robeck~-Determines to land 
on the southern end of the Gallipoli Peninsula—The defensive preparations of the Turks— 
One great British descent decided upon—But the enemy must think there would be 
several—Preparations for the operation—April 24, the great adventure begins—The 
landing at Y Beach—Terrific fighting with a desperate Turkish defence—The British 
forces not very great in number—Four landings tock place simultaneously——The most 
remarkable was at V Beach—A daring landing programme—Carried out under “a 
tornado of fre "—The result of the joint co-operation of navy and army—A critical 
moment—The navy comes to the aid of the landing troops—The heroism of Commander 
Unwin, Midshipmen Drewry and Malleson, and men Williams and Samson—The 
loss of life was appalling—Once landed our troops pushed forward—The landing at W 
Beach—The fight for Hill t14—The landing at X Heach—And at Z Beach—The Austra- 
lians and New Zealanders at Gaba Tepe—Their brilliant onslaught—The French landing 
at Sedd-el-Bahr—A general advance into the Peninsula—Efforts made by Germans to 
hearten Turkish troops—The Allies push on to Krithia—A fierce battle—A partial 
retirement—General Ian Hamilton's statement—The Turks commence heavy bombard- 
ment of our trenches—But we advance again, 


NTIL early in March the world heard nothing of any 
| military operations on the Gallipoli Peninsula, and the 
Allied fleets were supposed to be capable of battering 
their way through the Narrows into the Sea of Marmora 
unaided. Certainly the progress they had made in less than a 
month without the co-operation of land forces was remarkable, 
and offered the most complete and satisfying evidence of the 
efficiency and invincibility of the Allied navies; but those in 
authority had decided not to rely on the naval attack alone. The 
necessity for simultaneous support on land had been pointed out 
nearly forty years previously, as we have shown, and the almost 
impregnable nature of the defences of the Narrows rendered a 
twofold attack indispensable. Furthermore, it is doubtful if 
we could have driven the Turks from the Gallipoli Peninsula by 
our naval operations alone. We could keep them from building 
up their coast forts again, but if they were left unmolested on land, 
they could, by placing field a few miles from the shores, com- 
mand the straits and them untenable. It would be of — 
little advantage to us for our ships to trate as far as the 
mouth of the Bosphorus if the Darda were not wholly 
completely under our control. EROODS ARR NSS ie 
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Actually as early as the last day of February a body of French 
ge cle iia arrived off the mouth of the Dardanelles. 
few days later General Sir lan Hamilton left London for the 
Dardanelles to take charge of a strong expeditionary force which 
had been gathered together in the Mediterranean for the purposes 
of an extensive scheme of operations on the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
should the observations of this distinguished commander lead 
him to the conclusion that they were indispensable. Arriving at 
Tenedos on March 17, Sir Ian Hamilton immediately conferred 
with Vice-Admiral de Robeck, who had succeeded Vice-Admiral 
Carden in command of the Eastern Mediterranean Fleet ; General 
d’Amade, commanding the French Expeditionary Corps; and 
Admiral Guepratte, commanding the French squadron. It was 
explained to Sir Ian Hamilton that the Allied fleets intended 
resuming the attack on the fortresses in the Narrows on the follow- 
ing day. This attack was witnessed by the British general, who 
afterwards wired to Lord Kitchener his ‘‘ reluctant deduction that 
the co-operation of the whole of the force under my command 
would be required to enable the fleet effectively to force the 
Dardanelles.” He therefore proceeded to make himself familiar 
with the ground on which his troops were to land. The formation 
of the southern end of the Gallipoli Peninsula is such as to make 
any landing of troops an extremely hazardous adventure, present- 
ing as it does a barricade of cliffs and hills and rising ground 
aati Lath small beaches and strips of sand. It could be very 
easily defended, and the situation of any invading party rendered 
extremely dangerous unless adequate protection were provided 
in the way of covering warships. Even so the difficulties of land- 
ing on these shores were not to be entirely overcome by such means, 
or even by sheer weight of numbers of the invading forces, for 
the defending troops could advance so closely to the water's edge, 
with machine guns and rifles, that battleship fire would be as 
dangerous to our own men as to the enemy. The Tuiks were 
fully alive to the defensive possibilities of the ground, and, as will 
be seen, they prepared for every eventuality save one: strategy. 
Sir Ian Hamilton selected six beaches as being suitable for his 
purpose. They were lettered as follows, for facilitating reference ; 


S at Morto Bay, near Eski Hissarlik. 
V at Sedd-el-Bahr. 

W at Helles Burnu, 

X at Tekke Burnu. 


- Y near Krithia. 
Z north of Gaba Tepe and near Sari Bair. 
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Even these beaches had been prepared by the Turks and barbed- 
wire entanglements and trenches could be seen from the sea. In 
view of these and other difficulties the British general decided 
that the only plan which held out the promise of ultimate success 
was to throw the whole of the troops at his disposal ashore in one 
great descent. And in order to split up the enemy’s forces, and 
confuse him as much as possible, Sir Ian Hamilton saw that not 
only must landings be made at as many points as possible, but he 
must make a feint of landing at as many more. It was this 
strategy that led to the undoing of the Turks, and gave us our 
first footing on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

As may readily be conceived, there was a vast amount of 
work to be done in settling everything, down to the minutest 
details, to ensure the smooth working of such a scheme, and for 
nearly a month the Allied naval and military commanders were 
engaged on this colossal task, The troops under Sir Ian Hamilton's 
command had of course been embarked long before his plan of 
campaign had been decided upon, and, for the purpose of the pro- 
posed series of landings and tactical movements, these had to be 
rearranged and regrouped in the transports, a work which was 
carried out in Egyptian harbours, the British general having his 
temporary headquarters at Alexandria. Weather conditions also 
came into the affair for consideration, and it was necessary to 
wait for fair weather before the landings, sufficiently risky in 
themselves, could be undertaken. 

Transports began to take up their positions on April 24, and 
the great adventure was about to begin. Throughout the day of 
the 24th the work of apace the troops from the transports 
to the warships and smaller vessels in which they were to approach 
the shore, was carried on, and by midnight the work was complete. 

Main landings were to take place on Beaches V, W, X, and Z, 
two other landings at S and Y Beaches being designed to protect the 
flanks of the troops on V, W, and X Beaches, to disseminate the 
enemy forces, and to interrupt the arrival of his reinforcements. 
The landing at S Beach was successfully accomplished, our troops, 
consisting of the 2nd South Wales Borderers, under Lieut.-Col. 
Casson, reaching the shore at 7.30 on the morning of the 25th at 
the comparatively small price of fifty casualties. This Fee mens 
maintained their position until April 27, when the general advance 
brought them into touch with the main body of troops. The 
landing on Y Beach was hardly so successful. The troops con- 
cerned were the King’s Own Scottish Borderers and the Fiyrag 
ering! Battalion of the Royal Naval Division, under the c 
mand of Lieut.-Col. Koe. ; a 
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Y Beach consisted of a narrow strip of sand at the foot of 
crumbling cliffs about 200 feet high, having a number of narrow 
gulleys running down to the beach, which offered excellent means 
for reaching the cliff top. The Turks had apparently considered 
the heights unscaleable and had neglected to defend them. They 
had, however, strongly entrenched themselves to the westward, 
being eer cen by machine and Hotchkiss guns. 

At first the two battalions established themselves on the 
heights, hauling up their supplies of food, water, and ammunition, 
their task being to get in touch with the troops landing at X Beach. 
Unfortunately, however, when it was attempted to carry out this 
plan, the British troops found themselves confronted by the strong 
Turkish detachment to their west. The troops landing at X 
were themselves fully occupied with a large body of Turks, and 
could render no assistance, and the attempt to join hands was 
therefore dropped for the time being. 

A few hours later, a large Turkish force was seen advancing 
from Krithia against Y Beach. Colonel Koe immediately gave 
orders to entrench, and the Turks began an attack which grew 
inintensity as the day wenton. The enemy was supported by field 
artillery. Such were the peculiar disadvantages of the position 
that the British warships could not render any help. The Turks 
persisted in their attacks with the greatest ferocity, fighting of 
the most desperate character continuing throughout the after- 
sarthe Baden epeatedly charged with th 

e British troops r tedly charged with the bayonet, and 
invariably succeeded in ariving. off the Turks for the moment, 
but the enemy were greatly superior in numbers, and they returned 
to the attack with renewed strength. 

Our brave troops defended their position throughout the 
night with unflagging energy, but sadly dwindling numbers. 
Their Colonel had been fatally wounded early in the day's fight, 
pete losses were extremely heavy. But they continued to 


and to e and to face the Turkish rain of bullets and 
bombs. Once in the darkness, as Sir Ian Hamilton relates 
ispatch, a party of Turks succeeded in leading a mule with 
on its back Tight up to the British trenches, when 


su ae were very severe. By seven 
ie morning of the 26th, after continual Sighting 
teen hours, only half the King’s Own Scottish Bor- 
ey were holding entrenchments which had 
, umber. Worn out, but still game, 
«, for it was impossible for them 
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to hold on until reinforcements could be brought up, and the 
gallant survivors of a splendid regiment were accordingly taken 
off, with their wounded, stores, and ammunition. This difficult 
re-embarkation was not the least of their achievements, and it 
afforded another example of the splendid pluck and nerve of our 
men when a small rearguard of a Scottish regiment harassed the 
enemy and kept him from lining the cliff top to fire on our battle- 
worn heroes while embarking. 

Thus ended the landing at Y Beach, which, despite its disastrous 
nature, had yet been of great use, holding in that vicinity a large 
force of enemy troops and thus enabling the main landings at 
the southern extremity of the Peninsula to be effected. Had these 
Turkish troops been able to reinforce those who opposed our Jand- 
ing at, say, X Beach,there might have been a very different ending 
to that attempt. 

The British forces at the disposal of Sir Ian Hamilton were 
not such at this time as to give him any preponderance over the 
enemy, numbering as they did only about 30,000 in all, but the 
material was different, and the splendid leadership of the officers, 
combined with the brilliant foresight of their chief, gave them an 
advantage over the Turks that told its own tale in the fighting that 
followed. The landing of our troops in Gallipoli will live for ever 
as one of the grandest, noblest achievements in the history of 
British arms, and it is fitting in this respect to recall the regiments 
that figured in Sir Ian Hamilton's great dispatch, issued in London 
on July 7, 1915, a dispatch teeming with interest, and crammed 
with records of noble deeds. They were: 


1st Royal Fusiliers, 
Dublin Fusiliers, 
Munster Fusiliers, 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
Lancashire Fusiliers, 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 
Hampshire Regiment, 
5th oyal Scots (Territorials), 
West Riding Regiment, 
znd South Wales Borderers, 
_ Essex Regiment, 
orcestershire Regiment, 
1 Field rene, 
Plymouth eating) attalion Royal Naval Division, 
Anson Battalion Royal Naval Division, and the glorious 


Australian and New Zealand Army Corps. 
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Of the four landings in force that took place almost simultane- 
ously, the most remarkable was probably that at V Beach, where 
a simple but daring plan was carried out. This involved the 
running ashore of a transport, in order to bring her troops nearer 
the landing beach. The plan was as follows: 

The fleet would bombard the enemy’s defences for half an 
hour, at the end of which time three companies of the Dublin 
Fusiliers were to be towed ashore. They were to be closely followed 
by the transport River Clyde (Commander Unwin, R.N.), having 
on board the remainder of the Dublin Fusiliers, the Munster 
Fusiliers, half a battalion of the Hampshire Regiment, the West 
Riding Field Company, and other units. The transport had been 
specially prepared for the exploit, large holes having been cut in 
her sides, and wide gangways built, so that the men could pass in 
the least possible time into lighters which the River Clyde had in 
tow. As soon as the three companies of Dublin Fusiliers had 
reached the shore, the River Clyde was to be run straight ashore, 
the lighters swung into position, between her and the beach, and 
her troops transferred to land by means of this i, be The rest 
of the covering forces intended for this beach were then to follow 
in tows from the protecting battleships. 

That was the daring programme that had been mapped out, 
daring in more aspects than one. For instance, it was known that 
the enemy were prepared to defend this beach stubbornly ;, their 
trenches and wire entanglements could be seen quite plainly from 
our battleships. What effect our preliminary bombardment 
would have it was hard to say, for the Turks were without doubt 
prepared for it, and would remain at a safe distance and under : 
cover until it was over. That is, indeed, precisely what happened. 

The bombardment revealed no sign of life on shore, and no move- J 
ment was made until the first of our lighters grounded on the beach. ‘ 
Then a terrible fire was poured out on our men, on the lighters, 
and even on the collier, ‘‘ a tornado of fire,” as Sir lan Hamilton 
phrased it, from pom-poms, machine guns, and rifles. 

V Beach offered peculiar advantages to a defending party. 
It was overlooked by a natural amphitheatre, a series of een 
terraces, sloping gently upward from the sandy shore to the cli 
top, about roo feet high, situate between the village of Sedd-el- 
Bahr and the ruins of the fort Sedd-el-Bahr and being about three 
or four hundred yards in extent: The beach itself is about ten © 
yards wide by 350 yards long, a sandy strip on which the o 
shelter was afforded by a low escarpment a “ 
which ran almost the whole length of the beach. Strong bar 
wire entanglements had been erected at the very edge of the 
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while others, stronger, and erected with the utmost care, criss- 
crossed the slopes of the cliff up to the enemy’s trenches. 

On the natural terraces, amid the ruins of the old fort and of 
the village, wherever there was sufficient cover to mask a machine 
gun or a sniper, there the Turks were; and from these positions 
they poured out death as our soldiers landed. 

the V Beach landing was as much the glory of the navy as 
of the army; the work and the honours were equally divided, 
and the one could not have succeeded without the help of the 
other. 

The first three lighters drew the enemy’s fire, and but few 
men of the three companies gained the shelter of the escarpment 
previously mentioned. The men and the naval boats’ crews were 
shot down while stillin the boats. There was no chance to reply, 
and small profit from such an attempt. All the men could do was 
to get clear of the lighters as quickly as possible, and seek such 
shelter as was to be found ashore. 

None of the boats succeeded in getting off again, the crews 
being killed and the boats destroyed. 

The River Clyde had reached the beach just as the three first 
ae grounded, and Commander Unwin ran his ship straight 
ashore. The work of getting the lighters into position between 
her and the shore then began. Under ordinary circumstances 
this operation would not have taken any great length of time, but 
an exceptionally strong current was running, and this, coupled 
with the murderous fire that rained upon the workers, rendered it 
a work of supreme difficulty. At first every man who showed 
himself was shot down, but as fast as one man fell, another—two, 
three, sprang forward to do his work, and despite the Turks, the 
lighters were got into position by our sailors. 

A company of the Munster Fusiliers were first on the gang- 
way, but though the distance they had to cover was short, very few 
of the men reached the beach through the terrible hail of bullets. 
The Turks were on their left, they were on their right, and they 
faced them ; and unless our men reached the slight cover afforded 
by the low ridge there was little or no hope for them on that death- 
—o stretch of sand. 

hen the second company followed, the couplings of the 
lighters gave way, owing to the strong current, and those nearest 
the shore drifted into deep water. A number of men who 
attempted to swim to the beach were drowned by the weight of 
their equipment. 

It was at this critical moment that the navy stepped into the 
breach, Sir lan Hamilton refers in his dispatch to the “ splendid 
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gallantry of the naval working party,” and it was indeed gallan 
that went to the linking up of the lighters at V Beach, gallantry 
that it rejoices the heart to know has never been lacking in the 
history of our glorious navy, and that is as much the guidi 
spirit of our men to-day as it was fifty, a hundred, or two hundre 
years ago. 

Conspicuous among many acts of heroism were those of Com- 
mander Unwin and two young midshipmen, though indeed to single 
out individuals, where so many were heroes, would seem to savour 
of unnecessary discrimination. On the other hand, to give an 
account of each and every brave act on that memorable day would 
require several volumes. There were thousands of troops en- 
gaged, and thousands of men of the Royal Navy, and each and 
every one was a hero. Some are more fortunate than others in 
their opportunities, that is all. It is the fortune of war, and you 
will not find a fighting man cavil at it. 

Commander Unwin saw the break in the lighters, and, leaving 
the River Clyde, he struggled waist-deep in water to bring the boats 
together again. Under a terrific fire the Commander laboured 
with his heroic helpers, until, suffering badly from the effects of 
cold, he was obliged to return to the ship, where he was wrapped 
in blankets. When he felt in some degree restored, he returned 
to his work, against the advice of the ship’s doctor. 

Meanwhile Midshipman G. J. tag th R.N.R., had been en- 
deavouring to get a line from lighter to lighter. He swam under 
terrific Maxim fire and was wounded in the head, but continued 
with his work, and twice succeeded in getting lines into place. 
When he failed from exhaustion, in another attempt, Midshipman 
Malleson, R.N., took up the task and succeeded. e line broke, 
however, and despite the young middy’s brave attempts to carry 
it on, he could not do so. ; 

| Commander Unwin worked on until he had completed the 
bridge, then was obliged to return to the ship for treatment of 
three slight wounds, after which he once more left the River Clyde 
and began the work of rescuing the wounded men who were lying in 

shallow water near the beach. He continued in this heroic labour 

until compelled to stop thronsA sheer physical exhaustion. 

. Two brave seamen—A.B. W. C. Williams, and Seaman R.N.R. 
G. M. Samson—both assisted in the work of linking up the lighters, 
the former holding on to the line in the water for over an hour, 
under heavy fire, until killed. Seaman Samson worked on a light 
all day, attending wounded and getting out lines, until 
himself dangerously wounded. ¥ 

All these heroes, from Commander Unwin downwards, + 
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awarded the V.C., but one at least will never experience the joy of 
wearing this coveted decoration. 

Shrapnel was now added to the horrors of the fire which met 
the invading forces, and for a time at least the attempt to land was 

iven up. en it was resumed, the lighters again broke and 
drifted into deep water, having on board Brigadier-General Napier 
and Captain Costeker, his Brigade Major, both of whom were killed. 
The loss of life was appalling, for although by this time—about 
.30 a.m.—over 1,000 men had left the transport, not more than 
half had lived to reach the shelter of the ridge or escarpment on 
the narrow beach. The transport had been supplied with machine 
Seed and an emplacement built of sandbags had been made on her 
ws. Much good work was done with these guns in keeping the 
Turks from making an organised attack on the boat. They were 
the sole means at our disposal of protecting the men already on 
the beach. 

No further attempts to land were made while daylight lasted, 
the remainder of the panee being landed after nightfall. The 
main body was diverted to W Beach, where the SP anicashine Fusiliers 
had established themselves. On V Beach there were only the 
survivors of the Dublin and Munster Fusiliers, and of two com- 
panies of the Hampshire Regiment. Throughout the night the 
men crouched in the shelter of their ane When daylight came 
they were led by Lieut.-Col. Doughty-Wylie and Captain Walford 
in an attack on the hill above the beach. It had previously been 
arranged that the fleet should bombard the fort, Sedd-el-Bahr 
village, and an old castle north of the village, and under cover of 
| this bombardment our men gained a foothold in the village. The 
; Turks offered a stubborn resistance, and directed a murderous 

fire on the attackers from well-concealed guns. Our troops were 

thoroughly roused, however; they fought with fierce courage. 

Suppo by naval gunfire, they k pashee forward, and by midday 

‘had driven the Turks out of the village and were preparing 

ttack the hill known as Hill 141. Both Lieut.-Col. Doughty- 

ie and Captain Walford were killed in this advance, after 
n at the head of their men from the beginning. 

pushed on with redoubled energy, and by early after- 

the hill and occupied the old castle. 

» to the landing at W Beach, which had taken 

ther landings, and which had been 

ing and a remarkable exhibition 

our troops—in this instance 


7 of the Tutks—or the Ger 
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mans behind them—in fortifying their positions reached its highest 
pitch. The barbed-wire entanglements were built close to the 
water’s edge for the whole length of the beach, and a second net- 
work lay concealed in the shallows ready to catch our men as th 
jumped ashore from the landing-boats. Sea-mines had been laid. 
and land-mines placed in position wherever an assault was to be * 
expected. The high ground overlooking the beach was trenched, 
while a number of machine guns had been cunningly placed in the 
cliffs in such position as would render them immune from battleship 
fire, and enable their concentration on the lines of wire entangle- 
ments. 

W Beach is a stretch of deep sand about 350 yards long, and 
varying from 15 to 40 yards wide, situate immediately south of 
Tekke Burnu. At this point a small gully runs down the cliff to 
the sea, affording a covered approach to the Turkish trenches. At 
either end of the beach the ground rises sharply, but in the centre 
sand dunes lead more gradually to the hill overlooking the sea. 
This hill is itself overlooked by high ground to the north-west and 
south-east, and two strong infantry redoubts, protected by wire 
entanglements about 20 feet broad and approachable only by 
way of a bare, steep slope leading from the high ground shane 
Ww SPxier or from Cape Helles lighthouse. To prevent any poe 
attempts at joining hands with any landing party on V Beach, 

a strong wire entanglement ran down from these redoubts to the 
edge of the cliff near the lighthouse. Communication was thus 
impossible, unless our forces controlled the redoubts. 

The landing began at 6 a.m., the men being towed to the shore 
by steam picket boats, and, as at V Beach, until the boats touched 
the shore not a sign of any kind was made by the enemy ; but no 
sooner did the men begin jumping ashore than a veritable hurricane { 
of lead swept over them. Se Ns 

A company on the left of the line landed by a small ledge of 
rock immediately under the cliff, where it was found they were in 
a better position to deal with the barbed wire, while they also 
escaped the deadly fire that swept the beach, 

The men flung themselves at the tangled wire barrier, and 
began cutting their way t h. The fir 
mown down by the Turkish fire, but their 
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ont and a smaller attack was made on the trenches on the Cape. 

Helles side of the beach. More infantry began to disembark 
shortly after nine o'clock. By ten o'clock three lines of enemy 
trenches had been captured; and about an hour later the troops 
on Hill 114 had been able to effect a junction with those who had 
landed on X Beach. Much heroic work was done by the wire- 
cutters in the attack on the right, which was directed against the 
redoubt on Hill 138—one of the redoubts above described. These 
brave fellows had to endure an awful fusillade without being able 
to reply. They persevered, however, and it was owing to their 
cool nerve that the redoubt was taken by four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

An attempt to reach the troops on V Beach had to be aban- 
doned for the time being, owing to the exhaustion of the troops, 
who had fought continuously throughout the day under a hot sun. 
They had, however, no reason to be dissatisfied with their work, 
for when night fell they held the ground stretching from the 
lighthouse at Cape Helles by way of Hill 138 to Hill 114. 

The landing on X Beach had been successfully carried out 
under cover of a bombardment by H.M.S. IJmplacable, which 
enabled the troops—rst Royal Fusiliers— to reach the beach with 
small losses. They were soon attacking the Turkish trenches on 
Hill 114, the hill lying between V and W Beaches, but owing to 
the stubborn Turkish counter-attacks were forced to give ground. 
Reinforcements in the shape of two battalions soon reached them, 
however, when the tide of battle turned, and enabled them, as 
we have seen, to join hands with the Lancashire Fusiliers on 
W Beach. 

The casualties among commanding officers on these two 
beaches were heavy. On X Beach Brigadier-General Marshall 
was wounded early in the day, but continued to command his 
troops. On W Beach Major Frankland was killed and Brigadier- 
‘General Hare had been wounded. 


arrington Smith, commanding Ham 
, had been killed, and his adjutant melee 
ty-Wylie and Captain Walford had been killed 
> troops in the attack on Hill 141 ; the adjutant 
iers was wounded ; and of the senior officers 
nts, the great majority were either killed 


ag on Z Beach, north of Gaba Tepe, 
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where the gallant Australians and New Zealanders so distinguished 
themselves. In Egypt these splendid soldiers had already es- 
tablished a reputation of which the finest fighting men might well 
“i Se ; but it was left for those regiments which landed on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, and proved more than a match for the Turk, 
to show the world what Great Britain’s Empire soldiers can really 
do. All who were privileged to witness their landing spoke in the 
highest possible terms of their intrepid behaviour, Their bearing 
throughout was that of seasoned troops, although before the war 
they had been farmers, stockmen, etc., unused to drills and the 
handling of rifles; their coolness under fire was wonderful, their 
resourcefulness and daring dismayed the Turks, while their 
brilliance and dashing courage in charging were factors that told 
greatly, and helped in a remarkable way in pushing the Turks 
before us. The men loved fighting, and they fought with the 
zest that a man brings to his favourite pastime; but though 
they fought gladly, even one might say joyously, they never lost 
their heads or went wild with the sheer lust of fi pes They 
brought reason into their fighting, and the Turks found it grim 
enough. 

Stmilar arrangements had been made for the landing at Gaba 
Tepe as for the other landings, and the Australians and New 
Zealanders spent the time of waiting on the battleships that were 
to support them. 

The Turks remained perfectly quiet until the landing pus 
boats approached the beach, when they opened fire. The Austra- 
lians were ready, however, and the attack did not shake them. 
The Times Special Correspondent, writing of the landing, said; 


It was a trying moment, but the Australian volunteers rose as a man 
to the occasion ; they waited neither for orders nor for the boats to reach 
the beach, but, springing out into the sea, they waded ashore, and, forming 
some sort of a rough line, rushed straight on the flashes of the en s ( 
rifles, Their magazines were not even charged, So they just went in with 
cold steel, and I believe I am right in saying that the frst Ottoman Turk 
since the last Crusade received an Anglo-Saxon bayonet in him at five 
minutes after 5 a.m. on April 25. It was over ina minute, The Turks in 
this first trench were bayoneted or ran away, and a maxim gun was 
captured, 


The Turks were further entrenched h 
which commanded the beach at this point, and were 
a hot fire on the attackers. It looked as tho 
to charge them belies: measure of 
what the Australians did. Dropping 
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long enough to fill their magazines, they leapt up the face of the 
precipitous cliff. Many of them were shot down, and their com- 
rades could not fire, but only push on upwards. It was a terrible 
test of endurance, but the men from ‘‘ down under ’”’ were equal to 
it, and such was the dash and brilliance of their onslaught that 
the trench was taken and the Turks who manned it bayoneted 
and put to flight in less than fifteen minutes. 

It had not been intended to land at this point, the ground 
being broken and difficult, while steep clifis closely overhung 
the beach. The boats had missed their true destination, owing 

ibly to the strong current, and doubtless being handicapped 

y the bad light, for the first party landed in the dark, just before 
the dawn. ‘The error, however, proved a fortunate one, for our 
naval guns were better able to pound the enemy, and could assist 
the troops as perhaps might not have been the case at the spot 
originally selected. 

The initial attack had been carried out by the 3rd Australian 
Brigade under Major Sinclair Maclagan, D.S.O., and we may gather 
much from this fact as to the nature of the foemen the Turks had 
to face, for the latter outnumbered the Australians by two to one: 
and the Turks were put to flight and their trenches on the heights 
captured. 

By the afternoon the Australian and New Zealand Corps were 
all landed, a total force of 12,000 men supported by two batteries of 
Indian mountain artillery, and it is estimated that the strength of 
the Turks at this point was over 20,000. Reinforcements had 
reached them since the early morning attack, and they now pre- 
= for a general assault on the line held by the Colonial troops. 

he Australians had attacked the Turks wherever they found them 
hidden, and in one instance had surprised a body of Austrian 
artillery, and put out of action three Krupp guns. When an 
attempt had been made to consolidate our line, it was seen that 
we held a position stretching from a mile north of Gaba Tepe 
(right) to the high ground known as Fisherman's Hut, this being 
the left of the line. It was on this line that the Turks flung them- 
selves again and again throughout the day and night without 
causing the Colonials to give way an inch. On the contrary, they 
flung the Turks back time after time, being nobly supported in 
their work by the guns of the ships lying off the beach. The 
fighting was incessant during the 26th and 27th, the losses on 
both sides being extremely heavy. Our troops got no rest, and 
it was ssible for them to advance until some reorganisation 
of the various units had been accomplished. This was out of the 
guestion while every man was needed to repel the heavy enemy’s 
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attacks; and our troops perforce contented themselves with 
entrenching and fortifying their position. They were reinforced 
on April 28 and 2g by four battalions of the Royal Naval Division, 
and arrangements for bringing up ammunition and food supplies 
were perfected. This was a most difficult performance, for 
everything had to be brought up the cliffs, there being no other 
way toreach our line; but the supply was maintained and no hitch 
occurred, 

The nature of the country hereabouts lends itself to irregular 
warfare, a circumstance which the Turks were quick to turn to 
advantage. This kind of fighting, virtually consisting of wide- 
spread sniping, is inbred in the Ottoman troops, but they did not 
long have the advantage. The most remarkable characteristics 
of the Australian troops were their adaptability, their all-round 
efficiency, and their ability to seize on the enemy’s tactics and turn 
them against him. Thus they adopted the sniping methods of the 
Turks, and the Turks soon found that they had met their masters. 
The Australians proved even more adept at it than they, and 
Turkish losses were heavy. 

For four or five days, fighting continued without any v 
long interval. Many daring exploits were carried out during this 
time, some of them costly in lives and gaining us little, save to 
keep the enemy in a state of nervous anxiety. Of such a nature 
was the attempt made on May 2 to seize a knoll in front of our line 
at the centre. The troops rushed forward in intrepid style, only 
to fall in large numbers. The Turks were well placed, and their 
machine guns swept over the men from end to end of their line. 
Again and again our men attacked, but the Turkish fire was well 
maintained, and it became obvious that the attempt would have 
to be abandoned, which was done, our losses being over 800. The 
Turks are believed to have lost as many, if not more, for the attack 
of the Australians and New Zealanders had been exceedingly heavy 
and well directed. 

Throughout the campaign in Gallipoli the Colonial 
engaged were prolific inachievement. Their first few days’ fight- 
ing riveted the eyes of the world on their splendid courage in the 
| face of heavy losses. It is but natural in the case of troops en- 


gaging in battle for the first time that they should be shocked at - 

their first losses ; that their spirits should be dampened. But the 

Australians and New Zealanders were not to be thus discourag 

and their spirits were bright and unshaken, They went to their 

work with the assurance and confidence of men who are deter. _ 

mined to win, to conquer. — 
“ We wanted to let the Turks know what Australian steel y 
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like,”’ said one of them in an interview, ‘‘ but they ran away. 
However, we ran faster,” 

Reuter’s correspondent, reporting (May 6) an interview with 
an Australian, quotes him as saying, ‘‘ Nothing could stop us. On 
we went, our big lads lifting up Turks on the ends of their bayonets 
and hurling them over their heads. The Turks ran before us, 
howling and screaming with fear.” 

For the present we must leave the Australians and New 
Zealanders, in order to describe events which had taken place at 
the extreme southern end of the Peninsula. French troops had 
landed at Sedd-el-Bahr and were now operating in conjunction 
with our troops. They were commanded by General d'Amade, 
who had made a reputation for himself in France’s Moroccan 
campaigns. 

nm the 26th Sir Ian Hamilton ordered a general advance on a 
line stretching right across the southern extremity of the Peninsula 
from a hill known as Hill 236, near Eski Hissarlik (to the west of 
which was S Beach) to a point a mile north of Tekke Burnu (where 
was X Beach). The line was about three miles in extent, and was 
occupied without opposition. The left and centre of this line 
was held by three brigades of the 2gth Division, then came four 
French battalions, and on the extreme right the South Wales 
Borderers. We found ourselves in possession of several new wells 
by reason of this advance, which was a circumstance affording 
much satisfaction, as the problem of maintaining the water supply 
threatened to become one of great difficulty. 

Having met with no opposition so far, a further general advance 
was ordered to begin on the morning of the 28th, before the enemy 
received reinforcements. The 29th Division were to advance on 
Krithia, their left leading, while the French were to maintain 
their right on the coastline, their left to be extended as the move- 
ments of the British troops warranted. 

Our troops were ready and eager for the work, though it is 
worthy of reference that for three days and nights, from the 
moment of landing, in fact, they had obtained only the most 

mentary rest. Their bearing under the circumstances was 
admirable. any had to fight a clever, courageous, and numerous 
enemy who had the advantage of being on the defensive on ground 
every inch of which was familiar to him ; and it should be borne 
in mind that under modern conditions of warfare the defensive 
can be» successfully maintained, even though the defenders 
be acttiheced, which was not the case with the Turks. The 

round, too, was of a rugged nature, difficult for purposes of attack, 
bet well adapted for defence. All the difficulties were on our 
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side, but the spirits of our men needed no such fillip as the ex- 
hortation addressed to the Turkish troops and signed by General 
von Lowenstern. The address was as follows; 


Attack the enemy with the bayonet, and destroy him! 

We shall not retire one step ; for, if we do, our religion, our country, and 
our nation will perish! 

Soldiers! The world is looking at you! Your only hope of salvation 
is to bring this battle to a successful issue or gloriously to give up your life 
in the attempt! 


It will be noted that the German commander speaks of “ our 
religion,” which is rather surprising, unless, of course, he had 
adopted the Moslem faith, and this is unlikely. 

The advance began at eight o’clock in the morning, and by 

ten o'clock the 17th Brigade had advanced a distance of two miles. 
At this stage a strong enemy position was encountered on the left 
flank, and while the troops were preparing to attack it, the Turks 
launched a very determined counter-attack. They were success- 
fully repulsed, however, our troops being aided by the heavy 
gunfire of H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth. No further progress was made 
on the left flank that day, however, and the troops entrenched on 
the ground they had occupied in the morning. 

The Inniskilling Fusiliers pushed on towards Krithia and 
reached a point about three-quarters of a mile south-west of the 
town, but later in the day they fell back in line with the other 
troops. The 88th Brigade continued to advance steadily until 
about 11.30, when lack of ammunition and the strength of the 
enemy's defence compelled them to stop. The 86th Brigade was 
thereupon ordered to advance on Krithia through the lines of the 
88th Brigade, but though reconnoitring parties got within a few 
yards, the 88th did not reach the town. 

French troops had got within a mile of Krithia, their left A 
being in communication with our 88th Brigade; but such was 
the volume of the Turkish fire that our brave Allies were obliged 
to give ground. : 

By two o'clock in the afternoon, when the bat 
height, our prospects did not look bright. We. 


were not able to afford our ae Bs very 
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partial retirement was made, in which the Worcester Regiment 
suffered severe casualties. 

Sir Ian Hamilton in his dispatch of May 20 makes particular 
mention of the failure to take Krithia. 


Had it been possible fhe writes] to push in reinforcements in men, ar- 
tillery, and munitions during the day, Krithia should have fallen, and much 
subsequent fighting for its capture would have been avoided. Two days 
later this would have been feasible, but I had to reckon with the certainty 
that the enemy would in that same time have received proportionately 
greater support. I was faced by the usual choice of evils, and although the 
result was not what I had hoped, I have no reason to believe that hesitation 
and delay would better have answered my purpose. 


When night fell, our line extended from a point three miles 
north-west of Tekke Burnu to a point one mile north of Eski 
Hissarlik, whence the French carried it on to the coast. 

During the next few days the troops were engaged in strengthen- 
ing their position. There was some desultory artillery and rifle 
fire, but no attack was made on either side. The landing of the 
bulk of our artillery was proceeded with, and the formation of a 
reserve engaged the attention of the commanding officer. Two 
battalions of the Royal Naval Division and the 29th Infantry 
Brigade comprised this reserve. 

o attack was made until the evening of May 1, when, about 
ten o'clock, the Turks began a heavy bombardment of our trenches, 
followed half an hour later by a desperate charge. The Turks 
crawled on hands and knees until near our position, when they 
came on with a great rush. The first shock of their charge fell 
on the weakest position of our line, that on the right of the 86th 
Brigade, where all our officers had been either killed or wounded. 
The Turks made a break in the line, and for a few minutes the 
situation looked ugly, but the 5th Royal Scots (Territorials) 
instantly filled the gap, and made a brilliant counter-charge against 
the enemy, driving him back. The rest of the British troops held 
their ground without difficulty, but a subsequent attack, the main 
force of which was received by the French on the left, forced some 
of the latter troops to give ground. They were supported by two 
British field artillery brigades and a howitzer battery, and to 
pee their being forced to retire, some companies of the 

orcester Regiment were sent up, and the Turks were held off. 
Later the French were reinfo by a battalion of the Royal 
Naval Division. 

At about five in the morning our whole line began to advance, 

and by 7.30 the British left had made a gain of some 500 yards. 
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The French left had also made progress, but the remainder of 
the French line was unable to advance. The British centre and 
left were also subjected to a heavy cross-fire from machine guns 
and it was found advisable to retire, the whole line, therefore, 
withdrawing to its former position. The Turks were however 
eventually repulsed with great loss, and we made 350 prisoners. 
An attack was made that night against the French front, but was 
repulsed. A similar attack made the following night was likewise 
defeated. 

That was the position on May §, when another general advance 
was ordered. 

Our troops were well established across the foot of the Peninsula, 
and the Australians and New Zealanders held a position some 
ten or eleven miles to the north. We had successfully accom- 
plished a series of landings without parallel in the history of 
military operations, and in ten days had firmly established our- 
selves in a most difficult country in the face of a clever and 
determined opposition. But these successes had not been gained 
cheaply. Our casualty list was an exceedingly heavy one. Ex- 
clusive of the French the losses from April 24 to May 4 were: 


KILLED 
177 officers and 1,990 other ranks. 


WouUNDED 
412 officers and 7,807 other ranks. 


MISSING 
13 officers and 3,580 other ranks; 


Throughout this magnificent work our troops on land had 
been supported by the navy, and not only in the matter of shell 
fire, but in the important work of transport. The commanders of 
both services in their dispatches covering the landing refer to the 

ood work of the other service. Thus Sir Ian Hamilton, in his — 
ispatch of May 20, wrote : 

Throughout the events I have chronicled, the Royal Navy has beer 
father and mother to the army. ~~ 


Vice-Admiral de Robeck in his dispatch of July 1, cover 


the same period, said of the army : 


From the very first the co-operation b 
happy: difliculties which arose were q 
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could have exceeded the tactfulness and forethought of Sir Ian Hamilton 
and his staff... . 

Such actions as the storming of the Sedd-el-Bahr position by the 29th 
Division must live in history for ever; innumerable deeds of heroism and 
daring were performed; the gallantry and absolute contempt for death 
displayed alone made the operations possible, 


Of the Australians and New Zealanders Vice-Admiral de 
Robeck said that “ they set a standard as high as that of any army 
in history.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE FURTHER OPERATIONS IN THE DARDANELLES 


Success of our landings on Gallipoli Peninsula—Great blow to Turks—Beginnings of dis- 
satisfaction with German methods—Mr. Winston Churchill on Dardanelles operations 
—The boasting of Enver Pasha, Turkish Minister of War—Turkish efforts at German 
“ frigbtfulness “—Enver Pasha threatens to send hostages to Gallipoli—American 
Ambassadors’ eforts—Sir Edward Grey's prompt threat to hold members of Ottoman 
Government personally responsible for safety of hostages—Hostages returned—Collapse 
of Turkish frightfulocss—-Our attacks on Krithia and Achi Baba-—A three days’ battle— 
Krithia still held by Turks—Our advances—Turks, strongly entrenched, appear to suffer 
little from terrible artillory bombardment—English regiments charge with Austrahan 
attacks at Sari Bair—Gain of cne mile along coast—Turkish night attacks repulsed— 
Turkish losses extremely heavy——Captured Turks surprised at not being killed by their 
British captors—Executions of disaffected officers at Constantin lies daily 
growing stronger—Turkish forces being gradually depleted—Enver Pasha takes ie 
~ His callous sacrifice of his troops—Capture by the Allies of two hills defending Krit! 
—Our losses to June yoth over 42,000-—-The landings at Suvla Bay—Australians establish 
themselves on Sari Bair—Reported landing at Karatchali which Turks claimed to hava 
repulsed——Activities of British submarines in Sea of Marmora—Attacks on Constanti- 
nople—The loss of Ers--Further submarine exploits—Supply ships sunk—Turkish 
battleships sunk—Submarine terror in Constantinople—Loss of H.M.S. Triumph and 
Rajettie— Terenas of British transport Royal Edward in Aigean—Over 1,000 lives 
lost. 
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who led them and did not drive them into action. So the Turks 
failed to push the British into the sea. 

The British advanced inland, and the Turks saw that a long, 
stiff fight was before them, and during the months of June, July, 
and August this fact was forced home on them with bitter em- 
phasis. They were gradually pushed back, day by day, the 
conflict resolving itself into trench warfare of the same character 
as that going on in France and Belgium, a gain of yards, the 
taking of a trench, being the meagre measure of victory at a 
heavy cost of life on both sides. The Turks were brave, and 
they fought with stubborn determination, but the Allies had 
begun to advance, and they continued to do so in the gradual 
‘fashion to which this war has accustomed us. 

We may recall at this juncture certain references to the Dar- 
danelles campaign in a speech by Mr. Winston Churchill at Dundee, 
on June 5. Mr. Churchill, who had left the Admiralty on the 
formation of the Coalition Government, being succeeded by Mr. 
Balfour, emphasised in his speech the national duty of optimism, 
and his references to the work of the forces in the Dardanelles 
must be accepted without reserve, for Mr. Churchill spoke with 
the knowledge of a Cabinet Minister. He said: 


I have two things to say to you about the Dardanelles. You must 
expect losses both by land and sea, but the fleet you are employing there 
is your surplus fleet after all other needs have been provided for, Had it 
not been used in this great enterprise it would have been lying idle in your 

; southern ports. A large number of the old vessels of which it is composed 
have to be laid up in any case before the end of the year, because their 
ae are S somtin for Sadan ie bon reinforcements of new ph oe the 
industry our wor! s is hurrying into the water, Losses of ships, 
therefore, AY a as the precious lives of the officers and men are saved— 
ich in nearly ey case they have been—losses of that kind, I say, may 
be exaggerated in the minds both of friend and foe. 
litary operations will also be costly, but those who suppose that 
chener has embarked upon them without narrowly and carefully 
g their requirements in relation to all other needs, and in relation 
t needs of our army in France and Flanders—such people 


t ize for which you are contending. 
fleet of Admiral de Robeck, are separated 
such as this war has not yet seen... . 
sctub on which our soldiers, our French 
the destruction of an. 
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the accession of powerful allies, The struggle will be heavy, the risks 
numerous, the losses cruel; but victory when it comes will make amends 
for all, There never was a great subsidiary operation of war in which a 
more complete harmony of strategic, political, and economic advantages 
were combined, or which stood in truer relation to the main decision, which 
is in the central theatre. Through the Narrows of the Dardanelles and 
across the ridges of the Gallipoli Peninsula lie some of the shortest paths 
to a triumphant peace, 


At about the same date an interview was accorded the repre- 
sentative of the American United Press in Constantinople 
Enver Pasha, the Turkish War Minister, who shortly afterwar 
took command of the Turkish army in the Peni , an act of 
marked significance considering his strong pro-German attitude. 
There is the greatest contrast possible between the utterances 
of Mr. Churchill and Enver Pasha—the one calm and statesman- 
like, the other boastful and scornfully confident. 

Enver Pasha, in discussing the campaign on the Peninsula, 
said; 


The Dardanelles to-day is as impregnable as Gibraltar, and more 
impassable than at any previous time. Sedd-el-Bahr, which was destroyed 
by the Allied fieet, consisted merely of out-of-date fortresses which answered 


in no way the exigences of modern warfare and were merely tinal 
obstacles to forcing the straits, Meantime their place has been taken by 
a complete system of the most modern defences, We had ample time to 
install these, and they have been constructed along the most advanced 
lines for resisting every possible phase of both land attacks and 
ible arm of modern warfare. The straits to-day are defended a 
efore, If they can be forced—which I doubt—it can only be at a cc 
a sacrifice that can only be justified if their passage constituted one si 
end to the entire war. Meanwhile, by the help of God Almighty we 
no one pass them. AL 
.From the sides of the Bosphorus we are ay ory Ate 
apart from the new system of defences which ee 
the present attack began. We have now even gre 
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Speaking of the Turkish soldier, Enver Pasha said: 


Our soldiers to-day have lined up to all their glorious traditions. They 
have shown that there is absolutely no deterioration, either moral or physical, 
in our soldiers or our people. They are willingly making sacrifices, both 
in wealth and in life, for the maintenance and integrity of the Turkish 
Empire, It is this demonstration of our inherent qualities as a race that 
entitles us among the other nations of the world to an independent existence 
without foreign interference. Our soldiers to-day are fighting like lions, 
just as they have always fought and will continue to fight to the end if 
need be, because of the qualities they possess; we feel certain that the 
position of Turkey when the war ends will be even more firmly established 
than ever before. 


The influence of Germany is unmistakable in the Pasha’s 
remarks, more particularly in those passages wherein he refers 
to inherent Turkish racial qualities, the Turkish soldier, and 
the safety of Constantinople. German bombast exudes from 
every word. It is a very Germanised Turkish War Minister 
who speaks. ‘The interview is illuminating as showing the com- 
Odea with which Turkey—or certain of her Ministers, at 
east—had adopted German methods, even German thought. 
The fighting lad evidence of German training and the cast-iron 
Tules of the man General Staff Book. The Turks advanced 
to the attack in massed formation, just as the German troops 
in France and Flanders, and suffered accordingly; while their 
artillery was used as the Germans used theirs, every available 
piece joining in a general bombardment to cover infantry attacks. 

It was only to be expected in this circumstance that the 
Turks merely waited an opportunity to adopt another German 
method—that of frightfulness; though it is possible we had a 
higher opinion of the Turks than led us to expect an exhibition 
of such a nature from them. The Turks had always been clean 
fighters, and gave no indication of any unfairness until the begin- 
of our advance on the Peninsula. Then they made their 
essay in frightfulness, and it took a particularly ingenious 
devilish form. t 

May 4 the American Ambassador in London communicated 

Edward Grey the contents of a cablegram received from 
States Ambassador in Constantinople which was to 
t the Minister of War (Enver Pasha) had informed 
lied fleets and aeroplanes were bombarding and 

tants at Gallipoli and other unfortified places 
and that he had therefore decided to send 
and British subjects from Constantinople 
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so that they might be exposed to the same danger. The obliging 
Pasha, unused as yet to the practice of frightfulness, offered to 
defer this action until May 6 in order that the Allies might give 
an undertaking that our bombardment would be discontinued. 

Truly a remarkable proposal from every point of view, and 
one that is not unamusing. Did Enver Pasha seriously enter- 
tain the idea that the Allied Governments would guarantee him 
immunity from bombardment in the face of his inhuman threat ? 
It is unthinkable. And yet one fails to see what else he hoped 
to gain by it. 

Sir Edward Grey took prompt action. He replied, through 
the American Ambassadors, that if British and French subjects 
were to be sent to places which, owing to the presence of the 
Ottoman army, came within the zone of military operations, His 
Majesty's Government would hold Enver Pasha, his Highness 
Said Halim Pasha (Grand Vizier), the members of the Ottoman 
Ministry, and the military authorities commanding the Turkish 
troops, personally responsible for the life of any British or French 
person so transported, and for any “ hurt, damage, or wounds” 
which such nationals might receive. 

In the meantime the Turks, in consequence of the insistent 
arguments of the American Ambassador, had selected their pro- 
posed victims to the number of fifty, only from among the men 
of both nationalities between the ages of twenty and forty. These 
were placed on board a steamer bound for Gallipoli, there to 
remain until answers should have been received from London 
and Paris. 

Sir Edward Grey’s firm reply was enough. When the German 
military commanders and the Ottoman Ministers found their 
own skins in jeopardy, the situation took on a vastly different 
complexion. No doubt, also, the arguments of the American 
Ambassador, and possibly those of the Grand Vizier, who had 
never been in favour of the war, had a great deal to do with 
dissuading Enver Pasha from this dastardly act. There was not 
the slightest truth in the accusation that we had killed non- 
combatants, for the Turkish villages and towns on the Peninsula 
and Asiatic shores of the straits had been evacuated by their 
civilian populations at the beginning of hostilities. There were, 

ossibly, a few exceptions, just as in some of the towns bombarded 

y the Germans in Belgium and France some of the inhabitants 
refused to leave their houses. But there is very little similari 
in the two cases, for the Allied fleets never bombarded unfortified 
places, which is an exclusively German practice. If any non- 
combatants were killed in the places we bombarded, the responsi- 
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bility for their deaths would rest with the Turkish authorities, 
not with the Allies. 

In ay case, the hostages selected by the Turks came to no 
harm, and after the interchange of further diplomatic communica- 
tions, they were returned whence they came. Thus ended the 
first Turkish effort at frightfulness, with which, maybe, they 
themselves were not entirely in sympathy. 

In selecting his landing-places, Sir Ian Hamilton had in view 
the direction in which subsequent fighting would tend: that is, 
he foresaw the positions for which the opposing armies would 
contend, and landed his forces at points affording them the best 
possible means of successful attack. There were three such 
positions on the southern part of the Peninsula, two being moun- 
tains of moderate height, and the third a high plateau. They 
were: 

Achi Baba, a small mountain of about 600 feet in height, about a mile 
north-east of Krithia, being the highest point in an irregular ridge running 
across the foot of the Peninsula from the Aégean Sea to the Dardanelles, 
and capable of dominating beaches S, V, W, X, and Y by heavy field guns. 

Sari Bair, a mountain of over goo feet, north and south of Ari Burun 
and Beach Z, where the Australian and New Zealand Corps landed. The 
mountain rises almost endicularly in a series of ridges, intersected by 
numberless ravines, the whole being thickly wooded. 

Kilid Bahr, a plateau over 700 feet high, a natural fortification which, 
being strongly fortified by the Turks, protects the forts at the Narrows and 
commands both the Aigean Sea and the Dardanelles. 


It was against Achi Baba that our first attacks were made, 
the village of Krithia barring the way. Gaining Achi Baba would 
give us control of Kilid Bahr plateau and the forts at the Narrows 

rom the land side, for modern field or naval guns mounted on 
his height could bombard all defensive works at these points, 
. pala Ree meena te one battl I 
n fierce many desperate battles, involvi 
es to fee ates were to take place before this coke 
ished. The Turks knew what the loss of a trench 
to them. They realised that every foot they were 
Id to us would bring the Allies that much nearer 
hi Baba, and that much nearer Constantinople, 
The Allied poops ere forced to fight their 
way, for the 


ks, after suffering terrible 
es, seemed suddenly to have 
line was impregnable, 
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They had not long to wait. On May 6 a general attack was 
begun by the Allied forces along the whole of the line facing the 
ridge stretching right across the southern end of the Peninsula. 
This attack, designed to gain the summit of Achi Baba, resolved 
itself into a three days’ battle for the possession of Krithia, the 
end of which saw the Turks still occupying the town. 

Our line stretched from the Gulf of Saros (left) to the shore 
of the Dardanelles. The left of the line was held by British 
troops, the French holding the right. The plan of battle was 
to push forward our left wing, making a simultaneous attempt to 
take Krithia and the ridge on which it stands, the while the 
French pushed on to the Maidos road and endeavoured to advance 
in the valley of the Kereves Dere. 

The plan was partly successful. Our whole line advanced, 
the French obtained a foothold on ground overlooking the Kereves 
river valley. A further attempt by the French to advance on 
the Maidos road, on May 7, brought forth a terrible bombardment 
by the Turks from batteries situated on the other side of Achi 
Baba. The French advanced for some time in the face of an 
unbearable fire, but eventually broke and fled. For a time it 
looked as though the French would be driven back, but G 
d’Amade brought up strong reserves and counter-attacked, 
regaining all the lost ground in brilliant fashion. 

On the left of the line our artery, oe ground, pus on 


gradually with the aid of our arti occupying one as of 
scrub after another. The Allied arti ery concentrated fire. 
along the length of the ridge of Achi Baba, but the Turks had 
entrenched themselves with great thoroughness, so that wh 
our infantry advanced to the attack they were always met 
furious rifle and machine-gun fire, the Turks appearing t 

little from our bombardment. Our men, nevertheless 

to be denied, and dashed on the Turkish trenches, 


to-hand fighting of the most desperate nature 
Particularly was this noticeable on the third d 
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When the guns ceased fire, our infantry along the whole of 
our front dashed forward on an apparently deserted stretch of 
scrub-strewn, irregular land, the French on our right advancing 
with us. Immediately our men came into view, the Turks, far 
from being demoralised or even shaken by our artillery, opened a 
devastating fire on them with rifles and machine guns. = 
had lain throughout the attack secure in their trenches, whic 
were well built, and of extraordinary depth, and despite our 
efforts had suffered comparatively little damage. 

Our men did not hesitate in face of the awful fire, but rushed 
on the Turkish trenches. It was here that the Australians and 
New Zealanders—some of whom had been brought up to reinforce 
our troops, again distinguished themselves. They charged as 
one man, breaking through the ranks of some English regiments 
who barred their way. Unwilling to be left behind by their 
Colonial comrades, whole companies of these regiments dashed 
forward with them, and, together, they jumped down into the 
Turkish trenches and bayoneted and stabbed and clubbed their 
way up the steep sides to the next one. Few Turks lived to tell 
of that fierce, mad charge. 


battle in which we would advance our line a few yards; 
times a whole day passing with only a few shots fired on 


: ments of British, Australian, and French troops 
to arrive on May 10, 11, and 12. On the latter night 
jeral Hunter Weston led the 29th Division in an attack 
s extreme right, and a body of Ghurkas suc- 
themselves in a position in advance of 
Qn the following two nights the Allied left was 
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Farther north, the Australians and New Zealanders—who were 
beginning to be known as the “‘ Anzacs,” a word coined from the 
words Australian and New Zealand Army Corps—had, beside sending 
reinforcements to the southern end of the Peninsula, made attacks 
on the Turkish trenches at Sari Bair, In one attack they carried 
three lines of trenches at the point of the bayonet, only to be 
driven out, after occupying them all night, by a heavy attack 
at dawn. They fell back to their original trenches, but their 
guns were well handled, and they opened fire on the oncoming 
Turks at close range, doing such terrible execution that, to quote 
the official dispatch on the fight, “ the Turks lay so thick upon 
the ground as to form an obstacle,” 

To record the advances and the checks, the recoveries and 
retaking of trenches—to tell of all the minor victories, the battles 
within battles, all hotly contested and hardly won, of the following 
few weeks, would require considerably more space than is at our 
command. The operations were widespread and embodied a 
vast amount of detail. 

There were little actions to be fought, hundreds of hittle 
battles to be won before the great fight, the final decisive struggle 
that would give us the Peninsula, could be initiated. 

It is not until July that we hear of any success of more than 
minor dimensions. Then came the news that on June 28 a battle 
lasting all day had resulted in our gaining a whole mile on our 
left wing along the coast, the taking of four lines of trenches, 
and the capture of three mountain guns, a large quantity of rifle 
ammunition, some rifles, and over two hundred prisoners. Our 
line had advanced along its whole front, until the village of Krithia 
was almost encircled, the left wing being, of course, considerably 
in advance of the centre, which was cupped round the village. 

An attempt by the Turks on the night of June 30 to recover 
their lost ground was beaten off, the enemy suffering terrible 
losses. Two battalions were seen to be advancing along the 
coast, but were forced to retire by the fire of our destroyers before 
they came within reach of our trenches. Another attack made 
simultaneously further inland was frustrated, the enemy’s bat- 
talions, which managed to creep up to within a few yards of our 
trenches, being completely annihilated by our infantry fire. 

This was by far the most decisive victory we had gained so 
far, and one of the most serious defeats for the Turks. The cap- 
tured positions were found to be of enormous strength, for, as 
has been said, the country lent itself readily to defensive tactics, 
and the Turks had prepared positions that were seemingly im- 
pregnable. Their failure dispirited them considerably, and if 
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one may judge by the statement of prisoners, much dissatisfaction 
was felt among the infantry at the poor support afforded by the 
artillery in this fight. Their losses in these last battles had been 
extremely heavy, one estimate of a reliable nature placing the 
figure as high as 25,000. Certain it is that about this time 15,000 
beds were ordered to be prepared in Constantinople for the recep- 
tion of wounded. A captured Arab officer estimated the total 
Turkish losses at considerably over 40,000 killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

The surprise of the Turkish prisoners at finding themselves 
well treated by their captors was pathetic. They had been led 
to believe, unquestionably by German agency, that the Allies 
killed all their prisoners, and to find themselves fed and provided 
for was something they could neither believe nor understand, at 
first. When they saw that no harm would come to them their 
gratitude found expression in a variety of ways. 

It was indeed amusing and instructive, as a special war corre- 
spondent on the Peninsula pointed out in one of his dispatches, 
to watch our soldiers in this respect. Before action Tommy 
breathes fire and slaughter on the enemy in forceful but unprintable 
epithet, and one pities any Turk who may fall into his hands; 
but when in the heat of a bayonet charge a Turk throws down 
his rifle and holds up his hands, Tommy spares his life—and 
when the fight is over he will share rations with his prisoner. 

Captured Turks told of a serious mutiny that had broken 
out just before this time. It was organised by Turkish officers, 
and resulted in the assassination of several officers and non- 
commissioned officers. The movement was stopped and nearly 
fifty Turkish officers were arrested and sent to Constantinople, 
where, it was stated, executions of disaffected officers were of 
frequent occurrence. 

e Turks complained of being driven forward to the charge 
at the point of their officers’ revolvers, and of having to adopt 
the favourite German massed formation, which gave them no 
chance against the Allies’ machine guns. Many of them openly 
cursed the Germans and blamed them for their defeats. 

We now continued to advance everywhere despite the numerical 
superiority of the enemy’s forces. There were signs, however, 
that the Turks were experiencing difficulties in the matter of 
reinforcements, their losses having been so heavy that their 
original reserves had been absor in the first-line troops. On 
the other hand, the Allies received all the reinforcements a 

uired, and were daily growing stronger as the enemy weakened, 
a hie which became obvious as fighting continued—though the 
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Turks fought with a stubborn courage on all occasions, and were 
not overcome without great exertion on our part. It was said 
at this period that we were strong enough to drive the Turks 
from the Peninsula in one great onslaught, but that the loss of 
life would be so terrible as to negative the result, 

Enver Pasha arrived at the front and witnessed the fight of 
June 28. Captured Turks told of the attempt on the night of 
June 30 having been made by his orders, in the face of strict 
commands having been issued to the troops that under no con- 
sideration were they to attack, but were to remain on the defensive 
in their trenches and wait for the British and French to attack 
them, when the Allies would lose as heavily as they, the Turks, 
had done in their charges. Being on the defensive, however, 
ill accorded with the War Minister's warlike spirit, and he ordered 
the night attack which ended so disastrously for his troops. He 
was particularly anxious to drive the Australians and New Zea- 
landers from their positions, and attacked them fiercely wherever 
he could. 

The Turkish War Minister may be said to have assumed 
command of the troops in the field from this date, for, contrary 
to their tactics of the previous few weeks, we find them acting 
vigorously on the offensive. On July 2, after a heavy artillery 
bombardment of our position, the Turks advanced, but were 
driven back with heavy loss, by the combined fire of H.M.S. 
Scorpion and our infantry. The attack was renewed, but our 
fire was too deadly. No. 10 Battery Royal Field Artillery did 
excellent work with their shrapnel fire, but the enemy were not 
to be held back by this means, and they advanced into a perfect 
curtain of rifle fire which finally checked them. Our men could 
see the Turkish officers trying to force their men forward, but they 
broke and fied in wild disorder, their losses being very heavy. 

Similar attacks were made on July 4 and 5 with similar results. 
Our losses were negligible, while the Turks on each occasion lost 
heavily. Indeed, the accuracy of our fire seemed to have dis- 
heartened the Turks, and occasionally their officers found it 
difficult to get the infantry to face it. 

Enver Pasha adhered to German methods, and sent his troops 
forward in the mass, against the advice of the generals, who had 
seen only too well the futility of such m in face of the 
British infantry and artillery fire. In fact the Turks were seen 
literally to disappear before our fire. One moment a solid phalan 
would be seen advancing, only to fade into huddled hea 
the ground. The waste of life occasioned by Enver | 
attacks was appalling, and he gained nothing. a 
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The French fire was also extremely well directed, and in his 
attacks on their portion of the front, most of the enemy's tro 
were left lying on the field. The French had to withstand the 
fire from Turkish batteries on the Asiatic shore of the Dardanelles 
and also from a Turkish battleship beyond the Narrows. 

_ Des ite these reverses, the Turkish War Minister preserved 
his ability to concoct reassuring communiqués on the situation 
in the approved style of the German wireless reports. On July 7 
a communiqué was issued at Constantinople, of which the following 
is an extract: 


The general situation on the Dardanelles front is unchanged, Ordinary 
trench engagements continue, and on the right wing at Sedd-el-Bahr are 
particularly violent. All these engagements are taking a course favourable 
to us. 


On July 12 the Allied forces made four assaults on the Turkish 
paar and succeeded in occupying two hills commanding 
rithia. These hills were strongly fortified, and formed part of 
the defence of the town. We captured 400 prisoners on this 
occasion. The French Foreign Legion and Zouaves were particu- 
larly active, and contributed in no small measure to the success 
of the engagement. Counter-attacks by the enemy on the nights 
of 12th-13th and 13th-14th were beaten off and our position 
consolidated. We had advanced nearly 400 yards in one section 
and 200 yards in another. The fleet rendered excellent service 
in bombarding Achi Baba, and also in preventing the Turkish 
batteries on the Asiatic coast from interfering with our operations. 
Our losses, which had been slight in the operations of the 
last two or three weeks, were given in the House of Commer Ee 
the Prime Minister on July 19, as 42,434 officers and men, killed, 
wounded, and missing—up to June 30. 
They were as follows: 


KILLED 
541 officers, 7,543 other ranks. 


WounDED 
1,257 officers, 25,557 other ranks. 
; MIssING 


the number of wounded is particular! 


1 
y MiaieHor-to be drawe frome 
ulous one that the losses of the enemy 
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must have been from 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. greater. Our 
heaviest losses were sustained in the first month’s fighting, after 
which, having cleared the ground somewhat, aided by our artil- 
lery, our work was attended with only moderate casualties, the 
while we were able to inflict severe losses on the enemy. 

Daily small successes were won by the Allies, such as that 
on the night of July 18, when our troops rushed a trench in front 
of our line, driving out all the Turks except one, who was killed. 
On July 21 we captured a small redoubt with insignificant casual- 
ties, while the French put out of action a Turkish machine gun. 
We also located a Turkish anti-aircraft gun, which was hit by 
the second round from one of our guns, and totally destroyed by 
the fifth shot. : 

In the ‘‘ Anzac Zone,” on August 2, the Australians and 
New Zealanders successfully attacked a number of Turkish 
trenches which were rendering an advanced post known as “ Tas- 
mania Post’’ extremely hazardous of tenure. The Turks were 
heavily bombarded, and mines were exploded under certain 
trenches, which were occupied immediately. Another trench was 
carried at the point of the bayonet. The net result of the action 
was the gain of a ridge which greatly improved the position of 
the Colonial troops. 

It was on August 6 and 7, however, that our troops made 
a new and surprising move. Sir lan Hamilton reported that on 
these dates a new landing was effected, while the Turks in a 
communiqué from Constantinople spoke of three, one of which 
they claim to have repulsed. Sir lan Hamilton did not in his 
first dispatch disclose the spot on which the new landing had 
been made, but it was at Suvla Bay, and was attended with 
marked success, our troops advancing a considerable distance 
before encountcring any enemy forces. The Turks had not 
expected a landing in this district, but had been misled by our ‘ 
naval activities into anticipating an attack on the Asiatic side, 
and had left the Suvla Bay district almost totally 
Our landing, which occupied a whole day, was accomplished 
without a shot being fired, but the news was pra Picrgtas to 
the enemy, who during the night hurvied all their available troops 

to the spot, and on the second morning it is said that our men 


| faced Turkish infantry 70,000 sok ‘nd eae 
a s wo days almost 


A terrible battle then began, 
without cessation, the Turks losing, it is estimated, over 2 
men; our losses being given at a third of that number 

in, was evidence of the madness of the German sj 
advancing in massed formation, which the Turks ag 
Ty ce 
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in this battle. Time after time the enemy was driven back from 
our position, often with the spades which our men were using 
to dig themselves in. The most sanguinary hand-to-hand fighting 
took place, hand grenades and rifles being used at a range of 
inches, with ghastly effect. 

The Suvla landing, or landings—for there were two—were 
made on each side of the bay, our troops encircling the Salt Lake 
and joining their line a considerable distance inland, and thus 
driving the enemy back to the irregular line of the Anafarta Hills. 

Further south in the Anzac zone, the Colonials had established 
themselves on Sari Bair, and were endeavouring to fight their 
way through to the forces north of them. 

The importance of these operations is at once apparent, our 
object being to throw a line across the Peninsula behind the 
Turkish troops opposing us in the south, who would thus be 
cut off entirely from communication with Constantinople, and, 
without supplies of food and ammunition, and subjected to our 
attacks from north and south, would be forced eventually to 
surrender. 

The correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, in commenting 
on the pening, declared that our forces had absolutely captured 
and destroyed the main lines of communications between Con- 
stantinople and the forces defending the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

He estimated that 100,000 Turks, or what remained of the 
seven army crops defending the Peninsula, were thus deprived of 
their food and ammunition supplies, and it remained to be seen 
only how long they could subsist on the supplies they had. 

This report, though admirably and lucidly explaining our 
objective, was far too generous as to our achievements. The 
Turks were not idiots, and they saw the importance of our move. 
Proof that they did lies in the reports of their stubborn defence 
and their terrific casualty lists. 

The third landing to which the Turks referred, and which 
they claim to have repulsed, was at Karatchali, on the mainland 
of Turkey-in-Europe, and was apparently designed to outflank 
the forces holding the Bulair lines. Sir Ian Hamilton makes no 
mention of this. 

Over 600 prisoners, one Nordenfeldt and nine machine guns, 
two bomb mortars, and a large quantity of bombs fell into our 
hands in the course of this fighting. 

Thus, for the time being, we must leave the military operations 
in order to give some account of the activities of our navy, which 
had been somewhat overshadowed by the intense interest of the 
land fighting, 


_ 
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During the three months of May, June, and July, the navy 
had played an important part in supporting our land forces, the 
guns of the heavier type of battle cruiser being of incalculable 
value to the troops. But the work of our battleships had been 
in some measure restricted by the military operations, and it was 
only the submarines that could go ahead with any individual 
work. This they did, and the record of their achievements is a 
tale of daring and resource, of splendid British seamanship and 
fighting qualities. 

On May 27 the Admiralty announced that Submarine & rr, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Commander Nasmith, had 
penetrated to the Sea of Marmora and sunk a Turkish supply 
ship containing a large quantity of ammunition, including charges 
for heavy howitzers, also one 6-inch gun and several gun mount- 
ings. Not content with this exploit, the submarine commander 
chased another large supply ship having a heavy cargo of dagicies 
stores aboard, and eventually torpedoed her alongside the pier 
at Rodosto. A third and smaller ship was chased and run ashore. 
The submarine then entered Constantinople and discharged a 
torpedo at a troopship which lay alongside the arsenal. Whether 
the ship was damaged or not is not stated, it being merely reported 
that the torpedo exploded. 

On June 1, a submarine, number not given, sank two Turkish 
transports in the Sea of Marmora, one of them being laden with 
troops. It is possible that this feat may also be attributed to 
the Commander of E11, but the Admiralty were silent on the 
matter. Five submarines, not all British, were believed to be 
in the Sea of Marmora—two at least of them being French, the 
remaining three English—and were actively engaged in preventing 
the Turkish et ne from concentrating. 

It was not all success for our submarines, however, and we 
had the misfortune to lose one, the £15, which grounded at the 
Narrows, in the Dardanelles. This, however, was of little use 
to the Turks, for the submarine crew, who had been rescued, 
made a brilliant and daring night attack on the vessel, which 
they destroyed with torpedoes. It was impossible to salve the 
submarine, and it was highly undesirable that it should be allowed 
to fall into the hands of the Turks; so, in the dark night, two 
pickets—one from the Triumph, the other from the Majestic— 
stole forth, feeling their way across the inky waters. But they 
were discovered by the enemy’s searchlights, and a hot fire began 
to spatter the water. Then suddenly a broad ray from one 
enemy’s searchlights rested full on the submarine! 

It was all that our men wanted, it was more than 
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hope for. Quickly the two torpedoes were launched—and a 
few moments after the E15 was destroyed. Then the little 
picket boats, with their intrepid crews, turned and raced back 
through the hail of shot and shell. It was a splendidly courageous 
exploit, well planned, and deservedly crowned with success. 

About ote 17 reports from Constantinople told of three 
submarine exploits by the British navy. Whether or no the 
attacks were the work of one boat is not known, but they covered 
a fairly large area. 

A steamer belonging to a Turkish company and believed to 
be engaged in supplying the Turkish forces was torpedoed at 
Nindania in the Sea of Marmora. The port is on the Asiatic 
coast, and about five hours’ steaming from Constantinople. 

The second attack was made in the harbour of Haidar Pasha, 
where two lighters discharging army clothing were sunk. Haidar 
Pasha is also on the Asiatic coast, being directly opposite Con- 
stantinople, south of Scutari. 

The third attack was made at Constantinople itself, where 
extensive damage was done to the Tophaneh Wharf, near which 
is the arsenal. The submarine aimed a torpedo at a steamer 
loading at the wharf, but the projectile struck the wharf. 

Our submarines regularly patrolled the Sea of Marmora and 
the end of the Dardanelles not within reach of our guns, escaping 
discovery and capture by the most adroit submerged navigation. 

The next exploit of which the public heard was the torpedoing 
of a Turkish battleship, a Turkish gunboat, and a transport, the 
latter empty. On Sunday, August 8, the Turkish battleship, 
Hairredin Barbarosse, cruising in the Sea of Marmora, was tor- 
pedoed. This battleship had been bought from Germany by the 
Ottoman Government in 1gro. 

The gunboat reported sunk was the Berk-i-Saivet, sister-ship 
to the Perk-i-Shevket, which was sunk in the Dardanelles by the 
submarine E 14 in April. 

The activities of our submarines aroused the liveliest terror 
‘in Constantinople, which was apparent even in official circles. 
All along the coast of the Sea of Marmora, in fact, the population 
manifested the most intense fear of the Allied submarines, and 
the constant raids, now here, now there, were not calculated 
to lessen the anxiety, which rose to such heights that on one 
Occasion porpoises were mistaken for a fleet of submarines. 


While our submarines had been active in striking terror into 
the hearts of the Turks, our navy had suffered the loss of two 
batt _ True, as Mr. Churchill said in the speech quoted 


at the beginning of this chapter, they were old ships which would, 
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in the ordinary course, be laid up at the end of the year to release 
their crews for newer craft. ° 

On May 26 the Admiralty reported that H.M.S. Triumph, 
while acting in support of the Australian and New Zealand troops, 
was torpedoed by an enemy submarine and sank soon afterwards. 
The great majority of the officers and men were saved, including 
Captain Maurice FitzMaurice, R.N., and the Commander. The 
submarine, though chased by destroyers until dark, succeeded 
in escaping. 

It is possible that this was an Austrian submarine, for some 
weeks later a report, unofficial and unconfirmed, was published 
to the effect that an Austrian submarine had been rammed at 
the mouth of the Dardanelles. 

The Triumph was twelve years old, having been built for the 
Chilian Government in 1903, and taken over by the British 
Admiralty. She was of 11,800 tons displacement, and had an 
armament of four ro-inch and fourteen 7°5-inch guns. 

Scarcely had the public assimilated this knowledge than the 
news came that the Majestic had met a like fate in the same 
waters, while engaged in supporting troops on land. This was 
on May 27. The Admiralty report, terse and extremely meagre 
as to facts, again stated that nearly all the officers and men had 
been saved. . 

The Majestic was built in 1895, and was the oldest but one of 
the vessels on active service. She was of 14,900 tons, and was 
armed with four 12-inch and twelve 6-inch guns. 

The loss of these obsolete battleships, however, paled into 
insignificance beside the awful news that greeted the Empire on 
August 18, to the effect that the troopship Royal Edward had 
been sunk in the A2gean Sea by an enemy submarine, and that 
over 1,000 had been drowned. ‘The ship carried: 


37 military officers, 
1,350 troops, 
270 officers and men of the crew. 


The troops were epee of reinforcements for the 29th Division, 
and details of the Royal Army Medical Over 600 men 
were reported saved, but the loss was nevertheless severe. ‘ 
Strangely enough, the loss of this fine vessel, which had p 
viously been engaged in the Canadian passenger service, fo 
attention on the work of our navy as no amount of | 
or newspaper articles would have done. 
In a year of war, notwithstanding the a >! 
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submarines and the boasted blockade of England, we had trans- 
pa countless thousands of troops not only to France and 

2 ea but to the Mediterranean and from Canada, New Zea- 
Jand, and Australia. And this was the first transport to fall a 
victim to the enemy. It is the greatest tribute to the strength 
and efficiency of our navy, to its constant watchfulness and 
patrol of the seas. Truly could Great Britain claim command 
of the seas! 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE OPERATIONS ON THE PERSIAN GULF 


Turkey's Persian aspirations—The tool of Germany—Germany’s aims—Germany uires 
the railways in European Torkey—The Kaiser visits the Sultan—-Project for building 
railway from Bosphorus to Persian Gulf—Kaiser's second visit to Constantinople—Sultan 
grants German financiers concession to build railway to Baghdad and Persian Gulf— 
Great Britain's opposition--German mission to Sheikh Mubarak at Koweit—Endeavour 
to acquire site on Bay of Koweit—Sheikh Mubarak's refusal—Turkey's attempt to seize 
Koweit frustrated by Britain—Sultan’s letter to Mubarak; Great intervenes — 
Subsequent attempts to attack Koweit also prevented by Britain—Sheikh Mubarak 
virtually deserted by Home Government in negotiations with Turkey over Baghdad 
railway scheme—The Kaiser and King Edward—The Kaiser as a trickster—Great 
Britain's policy on Koweit question affected by Kaiser's unworthy action—German 
permeation—The firm of Wonckhaus—German Vice-Consulate established at Bushire— 
The Hamburg-Amerika’s line of steamers from Hamburg to the Guli—Festive voyage— 
Germany's jealousy of British power—Great Britain's attitude on Gulf questions—The 
beginning of hostilities —British take Fao, Turkey's sole town on the Gulf—The Abadan 
oilworks of the Angio-Persian Oil Company—Bnitish troops move up the Shatt-al-Arab 
on Basra—Fighting at Saniyeh—General Sir Arthur Barrett arrives with reinforcements 
to attack Basra—The fight at Sabain—Hritish force advances on Basra—Turks encoun- 
tered at Sahil and defeated—The looting of Basra—British take possession of city— 
German railway stores at Magil—Torks gather at Kurna—The fighting at Kurna— 
Turkish surrender—Lord Hardinge’s visit to conquered territory. . 


E story of Turkish aspirations in Persia and on the 
| Persian Gulf forms the greater part of the history of 
that country. For the last 300 years, from the days 
of Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent until the Rent 
day, Turkey has tried to acquire influence there. Sultan Suleiman 
captured Baghdad in the sixteenth century, but the Persians 
overthrew him later, and Baghdad seems to have been immune 
from Turkish attacks until 1638, when Sultan Murad IV recovered 
the city and once more hoisted the Turkish flag. Basra, which is 
about twenty miles from the shore of the Persian Gulf, was captured 
by Turkey in 1668, and this was her first appearance in the Gulf 
region. She seems to have made little use of her conquered 
territory, leaving it undeveloped, her sole object apparently being 
the srante nage a passion for possession, ; 


hout the ages Turkey has maintained her designs on 


the Persia 


n Gulf, but has never succeeded i 
ta nate 


herself. nee 
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“ friends.” How Germany was able to throw dust in the eyes of 
the usually wily Turk, while proclaiming her dream of Eastern 
territorial expansion openly in her press and on her public plat- 
forms, is one of the world’s inexplicable international problems. 
Germany, at first thinly veiling her operations under the guise 
of commercial expansion, soon showed her hand openly. 

Her aim was to get on to the Persian Gulf, there to menace 
British power in India. It was the quick way to the reaKisation of 
her dream of power in the East. The German Emperor is popu- 
larly supposed to have summed up German ambitions in the 

hnrase ‘‘a Germanic wedge reaching from Hamburg to the 
ersian Gulf.” 

In the “eighties’’ a group of German financiers, led by the 
Deutsche Bank, acquired control of the railways in European 
Turkey. These it was proposed to develop and extend—with 
German capital and under exclusively German control—into 
Persia and on to the Persian Gulf. This would give Germany all 
she needed to begin with. Once she could obtain a footing on the 
shores of the Gulf, she would be able to consolidate her position 
with the well-known methods of German diplomacy and intrigue. 

The German Emperor paid a visit to the Sultan in 1889, and 
this seems to have fired German financiers into activity, for there- 
after we began to hear much of the scheme for building a railway 
from the Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf. 

A concession had been granted a German company (connected 
with the ubiquitous Deutsche Bank) by Turkey, to build a short 
railway on the Asiatic coast of Turkey on the Sea of Marmora. 
The main scheme, however, progressed slowly until the German 
Emperor himself took a hand in the affair, when the original 
concession of Turkey was broadened into the building of a line 
to Angora and Konia, which was to be known as the Anatolian line. 
Then followed the Kaiser's second visit to the Sultan in 1898, 
followed in 1899 by Abdul Hamid's concession to Germany per- 
mitting her to continue the Anatolian Railway to Baghdad and 
the Persian Gulf. 

Great Britain, who had policed and maintained peace in the 
Persian Gulf for over three hundred years, naturally oppose the 
scheme, for if Turkey was blind we were not, and we saw the mailed 
fist beneath the kid glove of ‘‘ commercial interests.’ Great 
gel checkmated Germany’s every move. 

_In 1900 a German agent (the German Consul-General at Con- 
sec ae te conducted a mission overland to Koweit, where he 
te udi of the Sheikh Mubarak. He explained to the 
ikh that the Baghdad Railway Company, for whom he was 
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acting, desired to purchase a site for a terminus on the shores of 
the Bay of Koweit. He suggested that the site should be at Ras 
Kathama, at the head of the bay, and also it was suggested that the 
Sheikh should lease to the company twenty square miles of territory 
surrounding the site. Great Britain had forestalled Germany, 
however, for the Sheikh had signed an agreement with this country 
a year before, in which he agreed not to lease or otherwise dispose 
of any of his territory to any foreign Government, or the subjects 
of any foreign Government, without the consent of Britain. 

Later, when Sheikh Mubarak took a hand in the feudal warfare 
between Ibn Rashid and Ibn Sand in central Arabia, and was 
severely defeated by Ibn Rashid, Germany urged Turkey to seize 
the opportunity for Germany. 

In 1g0r the Turks sent an ancient corvette with troops into 
Koweit Harbour, where they announced that they were going 
to take possession of the town. Great Britain had heard of the 
scheme, and a cruiser was already there when the Turks arrived. 
The British Commander informed them that if they attempted to 
land a solitary soldier their corvette would be sunk. This was 
sufficient for the Turks, and they returned home. 

Some months later the corvette returned, ae on board 
a messenger from the Sultan. This official bore a letter from 
his Ottoman Majesty to the Sheikh Mubarak which was of a 
decidedly ‘‘ unfriendly” tone. Great Britain again came to the 
rescue of the Sheikh, and again the Turks retired. 

The next move was Turkey’s attempt to destroy Koweit. 
She incited Ibn Rashid to attack Mubarak. Three British cruisers 

revented this being carried into effect, for Ibn Rashid would 
a6 sacked Koweit with glee. Turkey next persuaded the 
nephews of Mubarak, who were exiled in Turkish territory, to 
attack Koweit ; and they set sail with a fairly large native fleet 
from Shatt-al-Arab, but were driven off by a British cruiser. 

This appears to have been the last of the German-Turkish 
attempts to secure Koweit by force. 

Su uently negotiations were entered into between Great 
Britain, Turkey, and Germany, with regard to the Baghdad Rail- 
way ; and it must be recor here that the Sheikh Mubarak, who 
fica loyally stood by his agreement with us, was virtually deserted 
by the Government of theday. Turkey, as the tool of Germany, | 
established herself in Mubarak’s territory, behind the island, 
with the idea of creating an international “ question,” but alsc 
with the idea of commandeering a suitable site for the te 
of the Baghdad Railway. When Great Britain learnt of 
she entered a formal protest, and there the matter app 
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ended. The posts on Bubian Island established by the Turks 
remained there up till the declaration of war. 

There was more behind this apparent breakdown on England's 
part, however, than appeared on the surface, and the story is 
worth the telling. It well illustrates the German outlook and 
throws a sinister sidelight on the Kaiser’s character. 

The occasion was a meeting with King Edward. The Kaiser 
had expressed a desire to talk about Koweit, and King Edward, 
to be able to answer his nephew’s questions the more readily, 
had made some notes on a sheet of paper. The Kaiser in the 
course of conversation asked if he might see the notes. King 
Edward courteously handed them to him, and the Kaiser imme- 
diately accepted them as an official communication and so recorded 
them. The Kaiser had not seen that the notes contained what 
was practically a suggestion of the policy that might be followed 
by the British Government on the question of the Turkish action 
in Sheikh Mubarak’s country. Great Britain’s attitude in conse- 
quence was considerably modified and Sheikh Mubarak suffered. 

Great Britain, too, had entered into negotiations with Turkey 
in regard to the Baghdad Railway, and an Anglo-Turkish Agree- 
ment was only awaiting signature when war broke out. 

Germany had in reality, however, already managed to acquire 
a foothold on the shores of the Gulfin that quiet and unostentatious 
way to which we have now become accustomed. A firm describing 
itself as Wonckhaus & Co. opened up premises in the little 
town of Lingah in 1896, ostensibly to do business in the pearl- 
shell line. They were the only Europeans in Lingah at the time, 
and seemed to avoid any Europeans as much as pombe associating 
almost exclusively with the mixed peoples who form the population 
along the shores of the Gulf. They claimed to represent a Ham- 
burg firm, and there is no doubt that they did, nor that that firm 
was the | tling Hamburg-Amerika line. But these facts came 

te, 


= next move was the establishment of a German Vice- 
ate at Bushire in the following year, and this at a time 
ere were but six German subjects in the Gulf. 
1 its humble antecedents at Lingah, the Wonckhaus firm 
to grow mysteriously. In 1901 the honest traders moved 
quarters to the island of Bahrein, and opened a branch 


ahrein, however, had been made with a very 
ne quite unconnected with the buying of — 
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Gulf, and she approached the Sheikh of Bahrein, much as she had 
aprcosciie the Sheikh Mubarak, and with the same results. The 
Sheikh of Bahrein had made an exactly similar agreement with 
Great Britain. 

Germany busied herself among the Turkish archives at Con- 
stantinople, and from documents therein managed to establish 
some sort of a Turkish claim to the island. Thereupon the firm of 
Wonckhaus petitioned the Sultan to t a syndicate of German 
traders a monopoly of the pearl fisheries of the Gulf. Turkey 
had no right to grant sucha concession, and Great Britain quietly 
stepped in and told her so, and the matter was dropped, for that 
occasion at any rate. 

Another ‘‘ commercial” affair in which the firm of Wonckhaus 
figured was the inauguration of a line of steamers by the Hamburg- 
Amerika Co., from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf, in Tg06. 

Messrs. Wonckhaus now became the agents of the Hamburg- 
Amerika line on the Persian Gulf. 

The festivities that marked the first voyage of the Hamburg- 
Amerika steamer will long be remembered on the Gulf. It called 
at every port of importance, entering with band playing and 
flying ; gave a great banquet on each occasion, at which everybody 
was welcome to imbibe as much German champagne as they liked 
and to eat as many of the innumerable dishes provided as they 
could with comfort. It was a clever enough scheme to interest 
the traders of the Gulf, and the German service, though i 
reduced to a monthly instead of fortnightly one, obtained enough 
trade to justify its continuation. 

The Germans were great traders because they were great 
organisers, and had they been content to trade instead of always 
hankering after world power, they would have eventually led the y 
world in commerce. e figures of German trade in the Persian : 
Gulf during the years 1 12 afford convincing proof of this. 

But Germany could never be trusted. ays behind an 
apparently exclusive mercantile or commercial move of importance, 7. 


Id intrigue. : fact th 
one could sense an intrig resented the fact that 


Germany was jealous of our power. She re: 
Great Britain was always sree to by lesser 
tection or for guidance. nplained 
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Great Britain held no territories in the Persian Gulf, and 
she received no recompense for the heavy expense entailed in 
policing the Gulf coasts. We maintained order there, we bound 
the pirate chiefs to refrain from piracy, and they knew better 
than to break their word to Great Britain; we protected the 
peaceful pearl-fishers. The lights in the Gulf for the benefit of 
the navigators were the outcome of British enterprise—and in fact 
itis hard to point to any development or improvement anywhere 
in the Gulf that was not the work of Great Britain. 

Our sole “ holding ’’ in the Gulf was our telegraph station on 
the island of Henjam. 

We had a British Resident and Consul-General for the Gulf, 
Sir Percy Cox, who was the friend and adviser of all the tribes 
and peoples who lived on the Gulf shores. To him they would 
bring all their troubles, their quarrels, and their difficulties, as to a 
kind and wise father, and the influence of the British Resident was 
always directed towards the preservation of peace. The Sheikhs 
respected him and feared his power, but they reposed entire 
confidence in him, and knew that they were sure of justice and 
fairness in dealing with him. 

The difficulties of such a post will be manifest to the reader 
after the foregoing account of some of Germany's intrigues. A 
false step, and Great Britain would be compromised irrevocably. 
With the hawk-eyes of Germany ever watching for such an oppor- 
tunity, the need for tact, to say the least, was paramount. 

And added to this was the heavy responsibility that rested 
on Britain’s representative in the Gulf : the safety of India. 
Once let such a power as Germany obtain a footing in the Gulf, 
and Hindu confidence in our power would begin to wane. 

Despite her efforts throughout the centuries Turkey had 
never Baiagee to acquire peatory in the Gulf region until the 
seventies. Then Basra and the little town of Fao, at the entrance 
to the Shatt-al-Arab, fell into her hands. Both towns were lost 
to them at the very beginning of our operations in the Gulf. 

We were fully prepared for Turkey. The Government of 
India, which had charge of the Gulf operations, made preparations 
for sending forces there immediately on the outbreak of hostilities. 

Previously Lord Hardinge’s Government had sent a strong 
force to the island of Bahrein. This was the Poona Brigade, under 
Brigadier-General W. S. Delamain. 

war was declared, the Poona Brigade moved up to the 
mouth of the Shatt-al-Arab, on November 7, to take Fao. This 
was accomplished without difficulty, the sole Turkish defence being 
a mud fort which was quickly reduced to silence by H.M.S. Odin, 
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a small gunboat of a little more than 1,000 tons. Part of the 
brigade were landed, and the little town, scarcely more than a 
village, having only about 4oo inhabitants, was occupied without 
further opposition. 

Leaving a force of native infantry in occupation of Fao, General 
Delamain proceeded up the river Shatt-al-Arab as far as the 
little island of Abadan, about thirty miles up, where were the 
works of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. The importance of 
protecting these works was paramount, for the Company supplied 
oil fuel to the British Navy, and had a pipe line of about 150 miles 
long running from Abadan to the wells at Maidan-i-Naphtun, 
which was the Company's chief source of supply. Moreover, it 
may be recalled that in June 1914, at the suggestion of the Ad- 
miralty, the Government had acquired capital in the Company 
to the extent of £2,200,000. Although the Navy was not depen- 
dent on the Abadan refinery for its oil fuel, there being a great 
reserve in the British Isles, there was every reason to protect 
the works, for it was expected that Turkey would make an effort 
to capture the island and works, or destroy them. 

Abadan was Persian territory, our right there being based 
on a concession acquired by the Company to exploit the oil areas 
of the whole of the Persian Empire; but the Turks had already 
invaded Persia and captured Tabriz, and it was not to be supposed 
that they would respect such an entirely British concern. Neither 
did they, and the night before the arrival of General Delamain 
and his brigade two small Turkish gunboats appeared in the river 
near the island. The Espiegle, a sister ship to the Odin, was 
stationed there, waiting, and she drove off the enemy boats after 
some firing. The Turkish boats returned upstream. 

The brigade was landed at Sanijeh, on the Turkish side of the 
river, where they proceeded to construct a strong entrenched 
camp. The wisdom of this was demonstrated very soon after- 
wards. The Turks, learning of the landing, sent down a stro 
force from Basra, which began an attack on the camp at daybrea 
on November 11. The fighting grew hot, but the Turks were 
held from the beginning by our troops. They succeeded, how- 
ever, in establishing themselves in a village, and some desperate 
fighting took place before they were driven out. As they retired 
our maxim guns opened fire on them with deadly effect. The 
Turks are believed to have lost 80 killed and wounded in this 
little effort, while our casualties were slight. F 

On November 14 strong reinforcements arrived in the 
al-Arab under the command of Lieutenant-General Sir / 
Barrett, who had been given charge of the operation 
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Basra. These reinforcements included the Ahmednagar Brigade, 
under Brigadier-General W. H. Dobbie, and the Belgaum Brigade, 
under Brigadier-General C. I. Fry. 

The troops lay off Saniyeh until the next day, when they were 
landed. 

It was discovered that the enemy, about 2,o00 strong, were 
occupying the village of Sahain, about four miles to the north of 
Saniyeh, and General Delamain was ordered to attack them with 
his brigade. Next morning the brigade left Saniyeh, to find the 
enemy in position on the edge of a date plantation, which, at this 
point stretches inland from the river for nearly two miles, the 
country beyond this being flat desert. 

General Delamain immediately attacked. The Dorsets ad- 
vanced against the Turkish right, while the rogth Wellesley Rifles 
and 117th Mahrattas took charge of the centre and left. The 
latter was the most dangerous operation of the three, for the 
Turks were hidden in the date groves. The Turks opened fire on 
the Dorsets as they advanced in skirmishing order, the range 
being quite 1,000 yards. Our men suffered but little, however, and 
attacked the Turks in fine style. The gunboats Espiegle and Odin 
took part in the action. In the sequel, though we did not succeed 
in driving them from the village, which was set on fire, the Turks 
retreated along the whole of their front, and the brigade returned 
to camp with over sixty casualties, these being eight killed and 
fifty-three wounded, including two officers. 

November 16 aed quietly, but preparations were immediately 
made for an early advance on the morrow, when news came to 
nn that the whole of the Basra garrison were advancing south- 
ward. 

At about five on the morning of November 17 the whole of the 
British force began its march northward. Sahain, where the 
fighting on the 15th had taken place, was found to be evacuated 
and the Turks were not discovered until we reached Sahil, about 
nine miles farther north. Here they had strongly entrenched 
themselves and were supported by a battery of twelve Krupp 


ns. 

a General Fry led the attack with a portion of the Belgaum 
Brigade. The troops had to advance for the most part over an 
open plain, which a rain storm turned into a muddy swamp as the 
men began their march. The Turks opened fire with shrapnel, 
but their gunnery was very bad, shells bursting too high. 

Teg late were now subjected to a heavy fire from our artillery, 
while the eeroabests Odin and Espiegie poured a hot fire into 
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Our troops had to face a heavy fire from the Turkish trenches, 
but they advanced without hesitation, although the Dorsets 
suffered badly. As they drew nearer the Turkish position, they 
prepared to charge with the bayonet, but the Turks, already 
demoralised by our artillery fire, had not the nerve to await the 
oncoming troops, and they jumped up from their trenches and ran. 
But they were soon obliged to slacken their pace to a walk, for the 
ground was churned into a quagmire. As they retreated our 
troops and batteries poured a heavy fire into them. Suddenly, 
to the surprise of our troops, our batteries ceased to fire, the reason 
being that the retreating Turks were covered by a mirage, that 
strange phenomenon of the desert. Thus nature intervened on 
behalf of the Ottoman troops and saved them further punishment. 

The actions at Sataul decided the fate of Basra, for after that 
the Turks made no stand of any consequence against us until 
the defence of Kurna. Our casualties were not excessive, con- 
sidering the difficulties of our advance, being : 


KILLED: 
3 officers, about 35 other ranks. 


WouNDED : 
15 officers, 300 other ranks. 


We took about 150 prisoners and captured large quantities of 
stores, rifles, and ammunition, also about 80 tents, 20 camels, 
and over 40 mules. 

Nothing of any consequence in the way of fighting occurred 
during the next three days, the enemy confining himself to sniping 
at the troops which camped on the battlefield. 

News was received on November 21 that the Turks had 
evacuated Basra and that the city was being looted by an Arab 
mob. General Barrett immediately made his decision, and, 
embarking two battalions of troops, with General ieee the 
staff of the Belgaum Brigade, on two river steamers nging to 
a British firm, he proceeded up the river. The remaining troops 
were ordered to march across the desert during the night to Basra, 

At Baliyaniyeh the Turks had sunk a 5,000-ton steamer belong 
ing to the Hambeay sees line, which they believed would p 
a sufficient obstacle to any river traffic, but the obstrv 
easily passed by our boats. On th 
the boats were met by the paddle gur 
Indian Marine, and at 8.30 the fol 
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sent by the American Consul with a message to the effect that 
the lives of the people in Basra were in danger from the Arabs 
who were looting the town. 

Shortly after, the boats came in sight of Basra, when the 
Turkish Custom House was seen to be on fire. The three gun- 
boats Odin, Espiegle, and Lawrence had, however, arrived on the 
scene, and the fire was speedily got under control. The Arabs 
appear to have left on the approach of the British forces, and 
we met no opposition to our landing. The German flag fly 
over the German Consulate was lowered and the British nav 
ensign unfurled in its place. Basra was ours. 

t is reported that the inhabitants, among whom there were 
large numbers of Jews and Armenians, took the British occupation 
with much calmness, and on November 23, when we formally 
occupied the town, there were many signs of welcome, for it must 
be noted that there were now no Turkish officials to harass and 
threaten the people. 

The ceremony was carried out on the Asshar Creek, our troops 
being lined up and a proclamation read out in Arabic affirming 
the friendly intention of the British Government, and giving the 
reason for occupation. General Barrett and Sir Percy Cox, 

' British Resident and Consul-General in the Gulf, were met by the 
leading citizens, whom they greeted cordially. The Union Jack 
was hoisted, the troops presented arms, and cheers were given for 
the King while the warships fired a salute of thirty-one guns. 

Thereafter a British military governor was appointed in the 
person of Major Brownlow, who at once took up his residence in 
the German Consulate. Basra isa town of considerable importance, 
ee the centre of the date trade, and its exports and imports 
total the yearly average of £6,000,000. There are other channels 
of development—irrigation, to mention only one—which the Turks 
appear to have neglected, and the Germans, bent on securing a 
post on the Gulf, to have ignored ; and the development of Basra 
will be one of the good results of the war. 

Evidences of German activity in regard to the Baghdad Rail- 
way were forthcoming at Magil, a few miles north of Basra, where 
the Germans had apparently established a store depot, for count- 

less thousands of rails and sleepers and other railway accessories 
were found. Magil had evidently some importance in the Baghdad 
ay scheme, for a commodious wharf had been built, powerful 
cranes installed, and two large and comfortable houses erected for 
rman staff. But the Germans had left Magil and its rail- 
3 to its own devices on the approach of the British. 
evacuating Basra the Turks gathered in force early in 
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December at Kurna, a town about fifty miles north of Basra, 
standing at the junction of the Tigris and the Euphrates rivers. 
A force composed of units from the Royal Field Artillery, 
the Norfolk Regiment, the 3rd Sappers and Miners, the Wellesley 
Rifles, and the 110th Mahrattas, was sent up the river in command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer. The troops embarked on the two 
tiver steamers which took part in the advance on Basra, and the 
units were equipped each with two 18-pounder guns. The three 
gunboats accompanied them, and the naval force was further aug- 
mented by the two armed launches Miner and Shaitan, and the 
yacht of the British Resident at Koweit, the Lewis Pelly, which 
had been provided with two 3-pounder guns and a maxim ie 
The expedition reached the point four miles south of Kurna 
early in the morning of December 3, where the troops disembarked, 
while the gunboats Espiegle and Lawrence went forward with the 
! launches to bombard Kurna and the Turkish position. The Odin 
remained behind to protect the landing-place. 
The gunboats and launches anchored and engaged the Turkish 
artillery: but their guns were well concealed in a date planta- 
tion and could not be easily found. Two Krupp guns were in 
action against us and did considerable havoc among the boats, 
hitting both the Miner and the gunboat Lawrence. 
Our troops had landed on the eastern bank four miles below 
Kurna, and they now advanced over the plain to the entrenched 
Turkish position, which was just below a small village, that after- 
wards became a point round which a great deal of fighting took 
place. Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer ordered the gunboats to shell 
the village, which was immediately done, the cluster of buildings 
being destroyed by our shells in less than half an hour. Our 
troops then advanced and cleared the village and the Turkish 
trenches. The Turks crossed the river to Kurna unmolested. 
A terrible fire was now poured on our troops from Kurna, 
where the Turks were strongly entrenched. Nothing but disaster 
would attend any effort to land troops in Kurna in face of such a : 
fire, and our own men were accordingly marched back to their 
original landing-place, where a strong entrenched camp was built. 
Contrary to the expectations of the British officers, the Turks 
were offering a stubborn and well-directed resistance, and it was 
obvious that we must have strong reinforcements if we were to 
succeed, for the Turks outnumbered us. Despite this, however, 
we had managed to capture two of their guns during the day’s 
fighting. Our casualties had been fairly Renee cunentae over 
eighty, of these twenty, including one officer, ng killed. 
e sent down to Basra for reinforcements, and occu] 
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interval that elapsed before their arrival in patching up our material . 
damage. No very serious damage had been done save to the 
Lawrence, which had her dynamo smashed by a shell. 

Our reinforcements arriving on December 6, hostilities re- 
commenced. The Turks, who had recrossed the river, had re- 
established themselves in the mined village of Mezera. We retook 
this position on December 7, and again cleared the Turks out, 
taking over one hundred prisoners and capturing three guns. A 
murderous fire was still being poured across the river from Kurna, 
and our troops were obliged to suspend operations on this account. 
They bivouacked near the ruined village for the night. 

he naval flotilla had been engaged throughout the day, and 
there were several casualties. Lieutenant-Commander J. G. R. 
Elkes of the launch Shaitan was killed by a shell which carried 
away the bridge; part of the Shaitan'’s wheel was also blown 
away, and the man stationed there was wounded, while, later, the 
little vessel’s rudder was smashed. 

Brigadier-General Fry, who had come up in charge of our 
reinforcements, decided that our best plan was to cross the Tigris 
higher up, and come down on Kurna from the north. This was 
done, the troops marching on Kurna and seizing the approaches 
to the town, The force then entrenched itself in the date-groves 
outside the town. 

Late that night a small steamer brilliant with lights was ob- 
served coming down-stream to the headquarters of General Fry 
below Kurna. On board were three Turkish officers who bore an 
offer of surrender from the Commander at Kurna, Subhi Bey. 
The offer was for the surrender of the town on condition that the 
Turkish troops should be allowed to march out with their arms. 
This pro , of course, the British General could not entertain, 
and the Turks were informed that it must be an unconditional 
eeenier. A long parley then ensued, but eventually the Turks 
agreed. 

The next day at noon the survivors of the Turkish garrison 
appeared on the river bank and laid down their arms. The Indian 


true spirit of the British soldier, his admiration for a gallant 


his sword to General Fry, the General handed it back to him 
and complimented him on his gallant defence, 
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The number of Turks thus surrendering was 42 officers and 
1,021 men. There can be no doubt that a good number of troops 
had escaped and made their way up-stream over night on their 
way to Baghdad. 

The Turkish casualties in the last two days’ fighting are be- 
lieved to have been very heavy, one reliable estimate placing them 
at considerably more than 1,000 killed and wounded, 

Our own casualties on these days totalled 164, the great 
majority of which were in the Indian regiments, One British 
officer was killed and three were wounded, while forty Indian rank 
and file were killed and 120 wounded. 

No further fighting took place until January 20, when a large 
force of Turks, believed to number 5,000, who had established 
themselves on the Ratta Canal, about seven miles north of Mezera, 
were dispersed and put to flight by our troops and gunboats, 

A visit to the conquered territory was made by Lord Hardinge, 
Viceroy of India, at the end of January. His visit was of several 
days’ duration, and he visited most of the places of importance 
along the Persian Gulf, as also those places where fighting had 
recently taken place. 

At Basra it is worthy of note that the native population 
received him with an address of welcome. In the course of this 
address the natives expressed their hopes that the British occu- 
pation would be permanent. Lord Hardinge made a suitabl 
appreciative reply, but was hardly more than non-committal. 
He promised them a “ more benign rule”’ in the future. 
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HEN Ds SO at and Germany, the two leading 
W Powers of the Triple Alliance, declared war in 1914, 
and Italy, the third contracting party to that famous 
covenant, stood aloof, there were many among the 
ions who gasped in ise. Germany herself up to the last 
t expected that Italy would live up to her “ obligations” 

y from fear of the German hosts, however much German 
ple on her own treaty obligations and guarantees. It 
: of Germany saying to Italy, “ Follow my advice, not 
’ She had reckoned on the dispositions of countries 
ple Alliance, against Russia, France, and Serbia. 
,and—incredible, unthinkable disaster 
against her, Germany conceived 
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the idea of ‘‘ Gott Strafe England,” and the Kaiser telegraphed to 
the King of Italy: 


Conqueror or conquered, I shall never forget your treachery. 


That was the word for it: treachery—because Italy refused 
to aid her Allies in a war of wanton aggression; because she 
refused her aid to Germany and the Dual Monarchy in their 
dastardly efforts to establish the reign of the military jackboot in 
Europe ; because she refused to sacrifice her gallant sons in helping 
her allies to territorial aggrandisement (very possibly at her own 
expense in certain instances, she being the weakest of the three) 
through seas of innocent neutral blood—because of these things, 
Italy had behaved treacherously. 

There were not many wanting in other countries who were 
inclined towards this opinion, and the world-comment was not all 
favourable to Italy, who was thought to be following a policy of 
expediency and self-interest. Only statesmen and independent 
students of international politics understood and sympathised. 

Italy had, indeed, done her best to prevent war. She had 
supported Great Britain and Russia in their suggestions of arbitra- 
tion conferences, and none of the nations had a more sincere desire 
for the preservation of peace. Strive as she might, and did, how- 
ever, war was declared ; and Italy took the only remaining course 
open to her, by refusing to join in the conflict. 

In taking this course, italy was, strange as it may seem to 
many, acting in conformity with the provisions of the Alliance, 
one of the clauses (III) of which expressly laid it down that— 


In case one or two of the high contracting parties, without direct 
provocation on their part, should be attacked by one or more Great 
Powers not signatory of the present Treaty, and become involved in a 
war with them, the casus /ederss would arise simultaneously for all the 
high contracting parties, 


It should be noted that this clause provides that the three 
nations should only go to war in the event of “ one or two” of 
them being attacked. Germany was not attacked, and neither 
was Austria-Hungary. They were the attackers. 

Clause IV also provided Italy with a perfectly legitimate 
excuse for her neutrality. It was as follows: 


In case a Great Power not signatory of the present treaty should 
threaten the State security of one of the high contracting parties, and 
in case the threatened party should thereby be compelled to 


a 
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war against that Great Power, the two other contracting parties engage 
themselves to maintain benevolent neutrality towards their ally. 
Each of them reserves the right, in this case, to take part in the war 
if it thinks fit in order to make common cause with its ally. 


This clause alone would be sufficient in the eyes of most people 
to account for Italy’s non-participation in the war, for it gave her 
the right of exercising discretion. She could either maintain 
“benevolent neutrality ’’—an elastic term—or she could fight. 
There was clearly the right of choice, and again, action depended 
upon one of the contracting parties being threatened, and so forced 
to make war. 

There was, however, a further clause on which, Italy could 
have relied, one which had a direct application to the situation 
which Austria and Germany considered necessitated war. Tkis 
was Clause VII. 


Austria-Hungary and Italy, who have solely in view the mainte- 
nance, as far as possible, of the territorial status guo in the East, engage 
themselves to use their influence to prevent all territorial changes 

which might be disadvantageous to the one or the other Powers sig- 
ee of the present Treaty. To this end they will give reciproca 
all information calculated to enlighten each other concerning their own 
intentions and those of other Powers, Should, however, the case arise 
that, in the course of events, the maintenance of the sfatus quo in the 
territory of the Balkans, or of the Ottoman coasts and islands in the 
Adriatic or the #gean Seas becomes impossible, and that either in 
posequence of the action of a third Power, or for any other reason, 
A Hungary and Italy should be obliged to change the status quo 
for their part by a temporary or permanent occupation, such oceupa- 
tion would only take place after previous agreement between the two Powers, 
which would have to be based upon the principle of a reciprocal compensa- 
tion jor all territorial and other advantages that either of them might acquire 
over and above the existing status quo, and would have to satisfy the 
interests and rightful claims of both parties. 

This clause, which was to figure largely in subsequent negotia- 
or the ote Powers, povided for just such a situati.n 
shtly or y, naturally or by intrigue— 

angary and Serbia, But Austria thought as 

ons as did Germany, and once the way was 
no ht to Clause VII, or to Itz ys 
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tion’’ for any territorial acquisitions Austria-Hungary might— 
and certainly meant to—make. 

Thus was Italy’s neutrality justified by the very Treaty by 
means of which her two allies sought to drag her into the war. 
Moreover, Italy—-and this is a fact which was little known and 
appreciated—was a guarantor of the neutrality of Luxemburg, 
which Germany had so flagrantly violated. ‘The adhesion of Italy 
to that treaty was her first international act as a Great Power. 

Italy's attitude, throughout the long, difficult months that 
followed, was steadfast and unwavering. She adhered to the 
principles that had guided her from the beginning, and maintained 
her position with extra strength and the fortitude of a nation con- 
scious of being inthe right. Italy would not fight against freedom, 
but she would fight for it, as she has fought for it before. Her 
whole history cried out to her people to enter the new crusade 
on the side of the Entente Powers, not against them. The 
traditions of ages triumphed in the end, but Italy, rightly, did 
not enter the great war until she saw clearly that it was her 
duty to do so in the interests of her own freedom and nationality, 
and of the freedom of the smaller nations. Let us, then, follow 
the path of this democratic nation to war. 

In order properly to appreciate the relationship between Italy 
and the rest of the Great Powers of Europe, it is n to go 
back some thirty odd years, to the signing of the Treaty of Alliance 
with Austria and Germany. This was on May 20, 1882. If ever 
a nation entered into an alliance that was entirely at variance with 
her true interests, that nation was Italy. The Triple Alliance 
gave her nothing, assured her nothing ; for it is very much to be 

oubted—in the light of subsequent events—if her two allies would 
ever have rendered her any assistance, moral or ph - & 
strengthened the position of the two central Powers in the eyes of 
the world, for there were three nations allied now, where formerly 
there had been only two. As for Italy, at first the new alliance 
seemed all that could be desired. It placed Italy, a new nation 
practically, united and free, on a footing with two of the leadin 
and most formidable Powers in Europe. Italy became one of the 
world Powers. i 

It was not long, however, before Seen of tua arise in the - 
minds of Italian statesmen as to the wisdom of the st hey had © 
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but to the consummate ability of Bismarck in blinding the nation 
to its own interests. 

Italian foreign policy for some years ee to this had been 
directed towards maintaining friendly relations with all countries, 
but the Left (or Opposition) had recently begun to advocate an 
alliance with Germany. Bismarck fostered this idea by en- 
deavouring to bring about the estrangement of Italy and France, 
who had always been on a footing of friendship. The means 
adopted were simple and typically German. Italy had lon 
regarded Tunisia as being a legitimate ‘‘ sphere of influence” an 
development for Italians. Over 50,000 had settled there, which 
would seem to give her certain rights. Bismarck suggested that 
Italy should occupy Tunis, but the Italians, who believed that their 
claim was recognised by the nations, refused the suggestion, with 
the result that in 1881 France sent an expeditionary seein to Tunis. 


Bismarck had not stood still. His object was not to consolidate 
Italian interests in Northern Africa, but to embroil France and 
Italy, and this he nearly succeeded in doing. Italy had certainly 
a better claim to Tunisia than France, but when Bismarck, after 
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Negotiations were begun between Austria and Italy, and from 
the first it is instructive to note the attitude of Austria and Ger- 
many, and the position—that of a very junior third partner—the 
forced Italy to take up. Italy naturally had certain claims, whic 
she formulated in Vienna, but the attitude of the Austrian Foreign 
Minister was contemptuous when these claims were put before him. 
He refused to guarantee to Italy the possession of the Papal 
Territories, and absolutely refused even to consider the question 
of support for Italian interests in the Mediterranean. 

Italy was thus put very much in the position of a supplicant. 
She was told, in effect, that she had all to gain and nothing to 
lose by alliance with the central Empires, and that it was for them 
to make terms, not Italy. Italy, however, remained firm in her 
determination not to recognise Austrian occupation of Trieste and 
the Trentino. 

Bismarck here stepped into the breach, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in getting Italy to sign the Alliance, on the basis that the 
three contracting parties should consult together on all questions 
affecting their individual interests. 

There was little comfort got out of the alliance by Italy during 
the first term, for her relations with France were istinctly cool, 
and her new friends were not, apparently, desirous of cultivating 
her society. Italy, therefore, turned her eyes in another direction, 
and she sought an understanding with an old friend, Great Britain, 
as to the Mediterranean. Great Britain was agreeable, and from 
that time, 1886, on, the two Powers always acted in complete 
accord on Mediterranean questions. It was believed that it had 
been agreed between them that, in the event of war, their respective 
ficets should operate together in the Mediterranean. 

However this may be, Count di Robilant, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, faced Bismarck with renewed strength and complete 
confidence when the latter proposed the renewal of the alliance in 
1886. The Count declined to renew the Treaty on the original 
terms; and, in view of Italy’s improved standing among the 
nations, Bismarck saw that it would be to the advantage of 
Germany and Austria to offer Italy better terms, and the Treaty 
hats. pened on aan y 

Italy had begun to stand forth before the world, and was now 

as a nation with a glorious future, and all the promise 
of its fulfilment. Some even considered her strong enough to 
stand henceforth without German 
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strength and importance of Italy, and the Treaty was signed for 
the third time in June 1891, this time for a period of twelve years. 

It is significant, as showing a change in the attitude of Germany 
and Austria towards her, that when Italy proposed the inclusion 
of a new clause it was not contemptuously flouted, as would have 
been the case years before, but was considered, and though not, in 
the end, included in the Treaty, it was filed with the Treaty asa 
Protocol. 

This Protocol provided that if Great Britain were to go to war 
with her allies, Italy should be released from her Treaty obliga- 
tions. It was a distinct success for Italy to have secured this, 
even in the shape of a Protocol, 

Italy now began steadily to consolidate her position on all sides, 
She sought better relations with France, and in the course of a few 
years complete understanding obtained between the two nations 
on a number of vexed questions, such as Italy's occupation of 
Tripoli, and the tariff. A commercial Treaty was signed in 1898, 
which established better trade relationships, and the Tripolitan 
matter was settled two years later, France recognising Italian rights 
in Tripoli, while Italy recognised French rights in Morocco. Great 
>ashmgy also, subsequently became a party to the Tripoli agree- 
men 

After the renewal of the Alliance in 1902, for a second period 
of twelve years, it became evident to the most unpractised eye” 
that all was not well between the allied nations. Germany, who 
had never desired a close understanding between Austria and Italy, 
brought into prominence all questions that were points of con- 
tention between the two countries. Italy resented Austrian 
treatment of Italian subjects in the Trentino; there was the 
of Austrian clerical intrigue, which threatened to imperil 
Italian relations with the Vatican. There was also the B 
estion, which Austria had done her best of late years to fan into 
ae, She was engaged in a campaign of permeation, working 
onsistently and peat against her ally. To protect herself, 

was bound to follow suit, and for years the world had before 

amazing picture of two allied Powers organising, or attempt- 

ganise against each other, the ‘pos opinion of the mixed 

the Balkans. The state of affairs in the Balkans de- 

y, and in less than ten years Austria and Germany 
faction of seeing war break out. 

other signs of disagreement among the allied 

1 se being the Algeciras Conference on the 

by the Kaiser. Italy refused her 

yas not to be threatened or cajoled into 
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altering her decision. Her position was no longer that of the third 
partner. Italy stood more ona footing of equality with her allies, 
and it was seen that her excellent understanding with France and 
Great Britain, and her Mediterranean agreements, had tly 
strengthened her position. Much as they might resent italy’s 
security in the Mediterranean, Austria and Germany could not 
complain, for they had consistently refused to aid their ally in this 
Tespect. 

F ollowing on the Moroccan crisis came the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria. Italy was in a ferment, and 
the Austrians saw the advisability of making at all events an 
apparent concession. It took the form of the withdrawal of 
her troops from the Sanjak of Novi Bazar ; but, as military ae 
pointed out, this move was more in favour of Austria than of Italy, 
for the Austrian General Staff had lately realised that the Sanjak 
would be of no use to them as a means of advancing against Serbia, 
which even then was their plan. 

Signs were not wanting, however, despite the official Austrian 
attitude, that a small circle in Austria-Hungary desired better 
relations with Italy. Count Aerenthal, the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, is believed to have fostered the idea, his hope wees | to 
render Austria freer and more independent of Germany, to 
lessen the influence of Potsdam at Vienna. Of late years this 
Austrian statesman had viewed with some dissatisfaction the 
continual subservience of Austrian to German interests. Austria 
was always playing second fiddle, and Count Aerenthal foresaw 
that this might become an extremely irksome habit for the Dual 
Monarchy in the future. He was therefore constrained to interest 
himself in considering the best means of improving Austro-Italian 
relations. It wasa task of extreme difficulty, for Austria’s attitude 
had ever been unsympathetic, and of late years her Balkan 
manceuvring had not been of a nature to promote anything but the 
liveliest dissatisfaction in Italy, if not to revive the old antipathy 
and to remind Italians that Austria had ever been their enemy, 
and that they had fought her again and again. meee 
it is believed that Count Aerenthal would have addressed hi 
to the task but for his untimely end in 1912, which finally dashed — 


the hopes of the little party. re 

' The next important rap a the war in Tripoli, during which 
Italy underwent remarka ple Alliance had 
a eee 
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Italy, however, ultimately found herself very much in the position 
she occupied in 1882. She managed to offend France—though it 
is doubtful if the Republic took the matter to heart as deeply as 
Italy imagined—by stopping and searching two French vessels in 
the Mediterranean. 

The mail steamer Carthage, on her voyage to Tunis from 
Marseilles, was stopped on January 15, 1912, and taken under 
escort to Cagliari in Sardinia, it being alleged that an aeroplane 
for the Turkish army was concealed among the cargo. 

Three days later, another French steamer, the Manouba, was 
likewise detained, this time on the allegation that a Red Cross 
mission was believed to include several Turkish officers. It had 
previously been agreed between France and Italy through diplo- 
matic channels that Italy should not interfere, but should leave 
the matter in the hands of the French Government to investigate. 

A telegram to this effect to the Italian Naval Commander 
unfortunately arrived too late, and the Manouba was stopped and 
searched. French feeling rose to fever point, and the matter 
began to assume grave proportions. Eventually, it was agreed to 
submit both cases to the Hague, where Italy was declared to have 
been justified in exercising her right of search. 

Thus Franco-Italian relations once more became cool. 

Austria and Germany recorded their disapproval of Italian 
naval activity in the #gean Sea, and caused the withdrawal of the 
Duke of the Abruzzi’s squadron after he had defeated the Turks 
at Prevesa. Her allies sought to hamper Italy in every way, 
for the war was extremely iene with them, and for a very 
excellent reason. Germany had begun to turn her eyes on Tripoli, 
and had begun her systematic commercial penetration, with a view 
to ultimately establishing herself there. Italy's landing of an 
expeditionary force disposed of any such aspirations. 

Italy was thus in a state of complete isolation. She had 
offended her allies, she had offended France, while Great Britain 
became absorbed in certain side-issues of the campaign, and our 
press indulged in adverse criticism of the Italian commanders and 
to favour the cause of the Turks. The charges of atrocities 
izainst the Italian army stirred up a natural disgust in 
and for months the question was argued with equal 
n both sides. Were there atrocities in Tripoli? The 
er settled definitely, and from lack of evidence to 
it is only just to assume that the charges were 


nief done, however. Italy saw British public 
‘ile to her cause, and France smarting under the de- 
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cision of the Hague Tribunal. Her two great friends apparently 
were no longer to be relied on for sympathetic and moral support, 
while her allies were frankly hostile. Under such adverse con- 
ditions was Italy making war in 1g1z and i912. 
Germany, who had watched the growing unpopularity of the 
alliance in Italy with increasing anxiety during the past two 
years, now saw her opportunity for a successful diplomatic coup. 
It mattered nothing to her that its accomplishment entailed a 
complete change of face on her part; Germany has ever been 
accustomed to startling changes of attitude. She prepared now 
to conciliate Italy with a view to the renewal of the Triple Alliance 
while conditions were favourable. The treaty would not ire 
for nearly another two years, being due for renewal in 1914, but 
Germany knew that if she waited until the war ceased and Italian 
political opinion had time to readjust itself, there would be small 
hope of the alliance bearing the signature of the King of Italy 
again. Italy, with her quick national perceptions, would speedily 
have dissipated the clouds of misunderstanding that overhung her 
friendship with Great Britain and France, if left to pursue her own 
course unmolested. But this, of course, was readily recognised in 
the Wilhelmstrasse, where machinery was already in motion to 
prevent it. : 
Germany succeeded, and the Triple Alliance was signed for the 
last time on December 7, mg? 
We now come to the Balkan Wars, which led almost directly to 
the great war of 1914. 
The first war, in which the Balkan States fought Turkey and 
almost drove her out of Europe, was remarkable for the magnificent 
fighting qualities exhibited in the initial — by Moots 
the smallest of all the Balkan countries. Bulgaria and Ser 
figured as the leaders in the war, and it was mainly owing to their 
magnificent exertions that Turkey was overcome. 
he discussion of the peace terms led to the second Balkan 
War, Austria-Hungary interfering with the sole object, ingly, 
of preventing the gallant little countries receiving the fruits of their 
victory. Serbia wanted an opening on the Adriatic Sea, Monte- 
negro wanted Scutari, etc., but Austrian policy said “no.” The 
grown of the little nations must be cut short, for anything like 
edom and independence oe alone commercial importance, 
which might be expected to follow on Serbia’s acquisition of an 
Adriatic port) ill accorded with Austrian aims. a 
So desperate, indeed, did Austria become at the prospect of 
Serbian expansion and development, that she approached 
assistance in what was not! more or less than a f 
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deliberately obstructing Serbia on all hands. Italy was asked to 
signify her adhesion to the Austrian programme, which was vaguely 
represented to her (in the words of her Ambassador at Vienna) 
as consisting ‘‘ in permitting Serbia her extension of territory on 
the condition that she should give Austria-Hungary certain 
guarantees.”’ 

Italy, in giving her adhesion, made the express condition that 
the guarantees should not constitute a monopoly exclusively in 
Austria’s favour, and that they should not in any way curtail the 
independence of Serbia. This was scarcely what Austria wanted, 
but she accepted Italy’s decision with as good grace as possible, 
promising to communicate to her the substance of the guarantees ; 
but Italy received no further communication. 

One remarkable feature in the dealings between Italy and 
Austria-Hungary is the earnestness with which the former country 
sought to live up to her treaty obligations, often at the cost of her 
conscience. Italy supported Austria in her refusal to agree to a 
Serbian outlet on the Adriatic ; she assisted her in the project of 
an independent Albania ; and she stood behind Austria in denying 
Scutari to Montenegro. 

The Italian Government knew that public opinion was opposed 
to Austrian designs, for the inherent sense of justice in the people 
revolted at the idea of depriving the gallant Balkan allies of what 
was theirs by right of conquest. Also it was recognised in com- 
mercial circles that if Serbia secured a port on the Adriatic a new 
volume of trade would thereby be secured for Italy. Against her 
teal inclinations, therefore, Italy supported her ally, until Austria 
threatened to occupy Montenegro. Then Italian forbearance 
became strained too far, and the Government were prepared, had 
Austria carried out her plan, to land an expeditionary force on the 
Albanian coast. Nothing was done, however, as the second Balkan 
War, provoked by Germanic interference, then broke out, and the 
nations who had fought so gallantly side by side against Turkey 
were now divided against each other. 

The second war was of short duration, for in little more than 
a month Serbia and Greece had beaten their opponents to their 
knees, and stood forth, to the mortification of Germany and Austria, 

er, war-worn, perhaps, but established before the world in 

a position that Austria dare not threaten, much less attack—until 
the Sarajevo assassinations. Then Austria—and Germany— 
could and would wait no longer. Before this, however, so bitterly 
did Austria resent Serbian success, she made the proposal, openly 
if not brazenly, to Italy that the latter epintsy should look the 
other way while she attacked Serbia. It is almost superfluous 
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to state that Italy indignantly refused to be a party to any such 
proceeding. 

When Austria formulated her demands on Serbia after the 
Archduke's murder, it was clear that they were intended to pro- 
voke, for the Dual Monarchy can never have expected that they 
would be met by acquiescence. Serbia, however, gave an exhi- 
bition of admirable tact, patience, and forbearance, and, objection- 
ableas they were, prepared to accede to the majority of Austria’s 
requests. Austria, unmoved and determined not to be mollified, 

retorted in effect, ‘‘ All or none,’’ and refused the proposal of a 
conference—acting with the full accord of Germany—mainly on 
the weak plea that such delay would give Russia time to mobilise. 
It was quickly seen that Austria and Germany were bent on war, 

but up to the last moment Italy, with France, Russia, and Great 

Britain, strove to avert it. She referred her allies to the terms 
of the Treaty of Alliance and pointed out to the German Am- 
bassador in Rome, in an interview on July 5, 1914, that in con- 
sideration of Austria’s method of procedure and of the defensive 
and conservative nature of the Triple Alliance, Italy was under 
no obligation to help Austria, if, as a result of this move of hers, 
she should find herself at war with Russia. For, it was pointed 

| out, in this case any European war whatever would be consequent 
upon an act of aggression and provocation on the part of Austria. 
The Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs emphasised the fact that 
under the treaty clauses Austria had no right to make such a 
| move as she had made at Belgrade without previous consultation 
and agreement with her allies. The tone of the Note, it was 
| argued, showed clearly that she wished to provoke war. 

This conversation, in which Italy took up the stand she main- 
tained with such admirable courage during the ensuing months, 
was followed by the dispatch of Notes to Berlin and Vienna warn- 
ing the two Governments that unless Italy was compensated in full, 
in accordance with the terms of Clause VII, Treaty of Alliance, 
for the disturbance of the status quo in the Balkans owing to 

| Austria having declared war on Serbia, the Triple Alliance would 
become entirely null and void. 

On August 4 Italy proclaimed her neutrality, and no event of 
importance occurred until early in December—exclusive of the 
death of the Marquis di San Giuliano, Italian Minister for Foreign 

. Affairs, who was believed to be engaged at the time of his death . 
| in October on a Note to Austria explaining the Italian position 
in full detail. : 
The late Marquis was succeeded at the Foreign Office in Novem- 
ber by Baron Sonnino, a man of great strength of character, in 
sa 
pi 
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whom the public generally had great faith, but who was believed 
to be a confirmed Austrophil. Exactly what was hoped from 
his accession to office it would be difficult to say, for Italian opinion 
at this period was not easy to gauge. The people were waiting 
and watching, with that calm that is in itself to be watched in 
a people of such deep emotional characteristics. Incidentally, 
in this connection it may be said that the torpedoing of the Lus#- 
tania and the eloquence of the great Italian poet D’Annunzio had 
more to do with the people’s ultimate demand for intervention 
than the national necessities, the diplomatic or political exigences 
of the case: for the Italians are a people of sentiment, warm- 
hearted and loving justice intensely. 

Baron Sonnino, on December g, addressed to the Duke 
d@’ Avarna, Italian Ambassador in Vienna, a Note for communication 
to Count Berchtold in which he stated with much frankness the 
Italian view of the case. Briefly it was based on the provisions of 
Clause VII, and emphasised the fact that Austria had ignored her 
obligations under this clause by not coming to an agreement 
with Italy prior to taking action against Serbia; and also that 
the full integrity and political and economic independence of 
Serbia were of paramount importance to Italy. The Note con- 
tinued that Austria-Hungary had given Italy no guarantee that 
she would not annex Serbian territory, and that the principle 
of compensation laid down in Clause VII had been ignored. 

Baron Sonnino requested that negotiations might be opened 
up forthwith, as the time was ripe for the settlement of many 
long-standing disagreements. 

Count Berchtold, far from appreciating the frank tone of the 
Italian Note, replied with a series of petty quibbles and evasions, 
of which the most remarkable was that in which he refers to 
Austrian occupation of Serbian territory as being neither permanent 
nor temporary, ‘‘ but momentary.” 

Baron Sonnino treated such answers to his questions with 
the contempt they deserved, and addressed a further Note to 
Vienna insisting on Austrian recognition of Italian rights under 
Clause VII of the treaty, and pointing out the danger of delay 
in accepting the clause as a basis of negotiation. 

At the moment when Count Berchtold had given way and 
agreed to this proposal for a discussion, Germany took a hand in 
the game. It was evident that Austria~-Hungary had gone farther 
than Berlin approved, and Prince Biilow appeared on the scene in 
Rome as Germany's special Minister, the German Ambassador 
pea tos Embassy on the time-serving plea of ‘' ill health.” 

_Biilow, it should be explained, had lived in Rome 
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since relinquishing the reins of power as Imperial Chancellor 
in 1909. 

The Prince began his task by representing that he approved 
Italy’s standpoint and had already expressed that opinion, which 
it was hoped and believed would not be without its effect in 
Vienna. 

There were forces at work in Hungary, however, that were 
working against Bilow in Rome. Count Berchtold, the Austrian 
Foreign Minister, was dismissed, the victim of intrigues engineered 
by the famous Count Tisza, who secured the appointment of Baron 
Burian to the post—a change not intended to make for the better- 
ment of Austro-Italian relations, but rather to ensure an attitude 
on Austria’s part that Count Berchtold was considered incapable of 
maintaining. 

Germany urged Austria-Hungary to cede the Trentino to Italy. 
This Baron Burian combated with all his energy. To Italy he 
presented a baffling problem, dissembling and vacillating through- 
out the negotiations, manifestly with the intention of not moving 
an inch from his position. Prince Btilow was confounded by the 
firm attitude of Baron Sonnino, who stated with much decision 
that the only possible means open to Austria of establishing an 
accord with Italy was by the surrendering of Trieste and the 
Trentino. This proposal Prince Biilow regarded as raising an 

| insuperable barrier to an understanding between the two countries, 

for, as he told the Italian Minister, Austria would certainly rather 
fight than surrender Trieste. He had believed that Italy would 
only ask the Trentino, or at least that she would be content with 
the Trentino, could Germany succeed in persuading her ally to 
cede this territory. The demand for Trent and Trieste dumb- 
founded him. He had not expected sucha bold stand. It was as 
much to Germany, maybe, as to Austria that Trieste should not 
pass into Italian hands. The Trentino, yes: Trieste, no. 

Baron Burian suggested Albanian territory as compensation, 
but this the Italian Minister declined to entertain. He reaffirmed 
his determination to treat with foray hey only on the sub- 
ject of territories already in the ession of the Dual Monarchy. 

hat was the only ground on which Italy would discuss matters 
with Austria; all proposals and suggestions of any other nature 
were futile. 

_ Baron Burian at length exhausted the patience of the Italian 
Minister, who withdrew his proposal for discussion and solemnly 
warned the Austrian Government that any military operations in 
the Balkans, geri Serbia or Montenegro, would be regarded as 
deliberate violation of Clause VII. Italy refused to accept ra 
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sponsibility for any consequences to which a disregard of this 
warning might nad: 
This warning—which was given at a time when there was 
talk of a combined Austro-German invasion of Serbia—was re- 
a fem days later, when the following significant passage was 
inserted : 


It is necessary to state very clearly that any other procedure on the part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Government could only be interpreted by us as 
an open violation of the terms of the treaty, and as clear evidence of its 
intention to resume its liberty of action; in which case we should have to 
regard ourselves as being fully justified in resuming our own liberty of action 
for the safeguarding of our interests, 


This was the third week in February 1915. Thereafter events 
moved somewhat swiftly. Baron Burian, under pressure from 
Berlin, endeavoured to “explain” Austria’s position to Italy, 
his specious arguments, which led nowhere, being treated with 
cold disdain by Baron Sonnino. Baron Burian sought to draw 
the discussion away from Clause VII, but Baron Sonnino was 
not to be gulled. He had taken his stand on Italy’s rights under 
that clause and he remained firm, reiterating his country’s claim 
say gg the Austrian Minister wandered designedly from the 
subject. 

Baron Sonnino proposed three points which he required should 
govern any negotiations. The first provided for secrecy: any 
violation of this condition would force the Italian Government 
to break off negotiations. The second point, which Baron Burian 
seized on for the purposes of contention, required that the pro- 
visions of any agreement arrived at should immediately be carried 
into effect. The third point made it essential that the agreement 
should cover the whole period of the war, having regard to the 
Italian claims under Clause VII. 

Both Baron Burian and Prince Biilow represented that the 
second condition was unreasonable, the former, indeed, flatly 
declining even to consider it. Prince Biilow, on the occasion of 
this call on Baron Sonnino, indulged in that favourite German 
trick of rattling the sword in the scabbard. He tried to overawe 
Baron Sonnino by cae at the terrible consequences of a rupture 
with Germany. Baron Sonnino preserved the most perfect calm, 
and reiterated his condition, definitely refusing to make further 
hacer On March 27, negotiations were a un in tentative 

ashion between Baron Burian and the Duke d’Avarna. The 
Austrian Minister made an offer of territory in the Southern Tyrol, 


_to include the city of Trent—an offer which Baron Sonnino de- 
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clined, remarking that a strip of territory in the Trentino would 
not satisfy Italian claims. 

Further proposals were made by Baron Burian on April 2, 
which were met by Italian counter-proposals, detailing the exact 
tefritory Italy would consider satisfactory compensation for 
Austrian aggrandisement in the Balkans. These proposals in- 
cluded the Trentino with the boundaries assigned in 181r , a new 
eastern frontier, which should include Gradisca and Gorizia ; 
Trieste and neighbourhood; the Curzolari Isles off the coast of 
Dalmatia ; immediate occupation by Italy of these territories ; 
Austro-Hungarian recognition of Italian sovereignty over Vallona 
and district ; renunciation by Austria-Hungary of any claims in 
Albania. 

Baron Burian’s reply was entirely unsatisfactory, the only 
demand he agreed to being a minor one of an amnesty for political 
and military prisoners in the territory demanded by Italy. He 
again refused to consider the question of immediate occupation 
of the territories by Italy, and eventually suggested a mixed 
boundary commission to satisfy Italy, the commission, presumably, 
to see that the occupation was carried out. It was Austria's 
plan to shelve the whole question or to settle it temporarily in 
such a way that Italy gained nothing but a promise of full settle- 
ment when the war should end. 

Italy, however, was clever enough to see through the Austrian 
design, and at the end of April the negotiations were broken off 
finally. On May 3 the Italian Foreign Minister formally de- 
nounced the alliance with Austria. 

Public opinion had now begun to interest itself in the negotia- 
tions, and by the middle of April was sharply divided into Inter- 
ventionists and Neutrals. At the beginning of the war it is not 
too much to say that a large volume of Italian opinion was in 
favour of supporting Germany and Austria, but the declaration of 
neutrality was accepted with equanimity. It was looked upon as 
the considered judgment of the Government, who were in a position 
to know what was just and right under the circumstances; for 
it must be remembered that at that time the various clauses of the 
Triple Alliance had not been made known to the world at large. 
The treaty was secret, and the Italian public knew no more of its 
provisions than we did—save that it was a defensive alliance. 

In May, when the Italians had learnt of the Belgian atrocities, 
when they were told the course negotiations with Austria had 
taken, and when they discovered that Prince Biilow, following 
the precedent of Bismarck, had been intel with the O 


tion (or Left), indignation against the r 
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fever-pitch. Stories of savage barbarities in Belgium had been 
accepted with reserve, for the Italians remembered similar stories 
about their own campaign in Tripoli; but when the obvious dis- 
honesty and craft of Germany and Austria were forced home 
upon them, they began to examine into the accusations of the 
Belgian lecturers who were telling their country’s terrible story 
throughout the length and breadth of Italy. 

Then came the news of the sinking of the Lusitania. This 
put all doubts at rest. Italy was shocked to her greatest depths, 
and the roar of indignation and righteous anger that resounded 
throughout the country was the death-knell to Austro-German 
hopes of securing Italy's “‘ benevolent neutrality.” 

Meetings were held for and against intervention, and many 
disorderly scenes were witnessed. The Interventionists broke 
up the Neutral meetings wherever possible, and such was the 
temper of the people that the Neutrals, who were a gradually 
dwindling body, dared not retaliate, save in isolated cases. 
When the intrigue between Signor Giolitti’s party (the Neutral 
leaders) and Prince Biilow were known, the meetings became 
dangerous. 

Signor Giolitti was head of a powerful party: they were in 
a majority in Parliament, though the rival party was in power, 
and it was stated that even Signor Salandra’s Cabinet was partly 
Giolittian. 

Signor Giolitti, as the situation became increasingly urgent, 
returned to Rome, early in May, and this was followed by the 
news of Signor Salandra’s resignation. The Premier saw himself 
and his party in a minority against the powerful Giolitti, and he 
preferred resignation to defeat in Parliament. 

The greatest anger spread through Italy at the news, and it 
peay became evident from the public ferment that none but 

ignor Salandra and his party would be acceptable. Great 

meetings were held at which Giolitti and Prince Biilow were 

denounced in categorical fashion. The resentment against the 

eae! Opposition leader rose to a dangerous pitch, and he 
ed not stir from his house during the turmoil. 

On May 16 it was announced that the King had refused to 
accept Signor Salandra’s resignation. The effect of this announce- 
ment was electrical. Demonstrations of joy were seen on every 
hand. Rome went mad. 

+ The full significance of this is understood when it is remembered 
that it had been announced just previously by the Corriere della 
Sera that Italy had, after denouncing the Alliance, entered into 
definite engagements with the Powers of the Triple Entente, 
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Virtually, therefore, the demand for the recall of Signor Salandra 
was a demand for intervention. 

The poet D’Annunzio had stirred the people to their soul by 
his perorations. The effect of such an appeal as the following, for 
instance, addressed to present-day Italians, fed on the tradition 
of freedom, taught from childhood to honour and revere the 
memory of Garibaldi, can be imagined : 


Could he, Garibaldi the Liberator, descend from the Faniculum, would 
he not brand as cowards and traitors, would he not set the seal of infamy 
on all those who to-day in secret or openly work to disarm our Italy, to 
debauch the country, to thrust her again into servitude ? 


Parliament met on May 20, and Signor Salandra brought in 
a Bill conferring extraordinary powers on the Government in the 
event of war. The Bill was passed by an enormous majority. 
Parliament and country were unanimous. There were no factions 
and parties. A united and confident Italy faced the future. 

The order for general mobilisation was given on May 22, and 
on May 23 Italy formally declared war on Austria-Hungary. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 


The change in the old order of war—The beginning of aerial warfare—Early indifference 
of English Government—Britain begins to make way—The Zeppelins—Their attacks on 
British coast towns—Yarmouth—Effect on British public--Colchester—First raid on 
Southend—A daylight raid—Ramsgate—Second raid on Yarmouth—First visit to 
London—Consequent rioting—Another raid on the East Coast—A Zeppelin destroyed— 
More raids on the East Coast Raid on London—-Statement in Parliament—Appointment 
of Sir Percy Scott—London casualties—Home Secretary's statement. 


OTHING has been more wonderful in the great war than 
the part played by the aviators ; and again, nothing has 
been more prolific in surprises than the warfare in the air. 
Itshowed usthat the old order of war was indeed changed, 

for in the first place the observer in the air robbed commanders 
of the power of surprising the enemy ; the earth spread out under 
the Man-bird like a map, and the manceuvrings of hostile troops 
were penny, discernible to him. Secondly, it changed tactics. 
And lastly, it added yet another to the horrors of modern war: 
soldiers are now to expect attacks from above, as well as from 
all sides and even under the ground, where the deadly sap crept 
nearer without warning. 

Aerial warfare was entirely new to us. We had, of course, 
witnessed what may be referred to as its trial run in the Tripolitan 
campaign and also in the Balkan Wars. Long before these events, 
however, aviation had been spoken of as “‘a new arm,” and 
military authorities all over the world were interesting themselves 
in flight and flight problems from the point of view of men whose 
business it was to examine everything regarding its possible use 
in war. We had, in Great Britain, been mainly interested in aero- 
planes for the amusement, in the way of thrills, they provided. 

_ Aviation meetings and exhibition flights became the order of 

ne day various long-distance competition flights were 
The world’s best fliers came to England to show us 
sss had been made elsewhere; fabulous prices were 
ghts with these pioneers; schools were started for 
and soon quite a vi aber business had sprung 
1 the manufacture of British machines. Some of 
snch firms also saw the possibilities of this 
A! 
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country and came here and established factories for the assembling 
of their machines. 

As yet our Government had made no move in the matter 
beyond acquiring a machine or two—principally bestowed on the 
Government by private persons—for “‘ experimental purposes,” 
as it was loftily explained in Parliament. As a matter of fact, four 
years ago (IQI0-I1) our air service was non-existent as an arm or 
branch of our military forces. In France, the Government had 
gone to work systematically. The best machines were ordered 
for the military service, the authorities consulting with the experts 
and pioneers who had built up the industry. Factories were sub- 
sidised by the State and it was made law that in the event of war 
all privately owned machines should be placed at the disposal 
of the military authorities. 

In England the Government took no notice of experts. There 
were hundreds of young men with brains who had qualified as 
aviators at their own expense and who were anxious to enter the 
British Army as aviators ; but the Government gave them the cold 
shoulder. It seemed that the Army authorities’ attitude was: 
When we can see the use of the aeroplane we'll build our own ; 
and when we recognise the need for this, we'll do it in our own 
way, with our own men and without the help of outsiders. 

We possess a perfect national genius for “ muddling through ” 
the most desperate situations, and, though it is extremely doubtful 
if, in 1912, we could have mustered twenty effective machines, 
in the first few months of the great war we showed the enemy that 
we had a brilliant and extremely useful corps of flying men. Inci- 
dentally it may be recalled here that after almost exactly a year of 
war Mr. Balfour, as First Lord of the Admiralty in the Coalition 
Government, told us that the air service—including, presumabl M 
machines as well as personnel—had “ quadrupled” since 
beginning of the war. Our airmen proved themselves to be some 
of the finest in the world. They were incomparably superior to 
the German aviators in every way and soon established complete 
mastery over them, as will be shown later. 

Both Germany and France had formidable fleets of aeroplanes, 
long before signs of war threatened the peace of Europe. Our 
brave Ally watched events in Germany and had kept pace with 
the German march in aviation. 

There was one particular path followed by Germany in aerial 
matters which other countries showed some reluctance te tread. 
The dirigible balloon or airship began to engage her serious atten- 
tion when the question of flying first agitated Europe. For some 
years Germany had watched the experiments of Count Zeppelin 
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to build a dirigible, or navigable, airship, but the Government had 
not taken any definite action. Count Zeppelin at that time pre- 
sented a somewhat interesting figure. He had dedicated his life 
and fortune to his great purpose, and both were suffering from the 
lack of success that attended his efforts. With admirable courage 
and perseverance in the face of the most heartbreaking and costly 
failures, he pursued his way, however, until in 1909 he had com- 
pleted a rigid airship which could carry over a score of people, 
would travel at nearly sixty miles an hour, and was said to be 
capable of manceuvring in more than a capful of wind, being 
completely under the control of its commander. : 

he German nation hailed the invention with enthusiasm, 
the Kaiser personally congratulated the veteran inventor, and for 
a few days it certainly seemed that success had crowned his 
efforts. Trial flights were made, and eventually a company was 
formed for a regular passenger service from Johannisthal. A 
grand inaugural flight took place with a number of the most in- 
fiuential Germans on board ; a luncheon was served in the long car 
that hung beneath the great giant body, and amid manifestations 
of joy the voyage was completed without mishap. 

Fortune had no sooner smiled on Count Zeppelin than she 
changed her mind and frowned, and in the second or third voyage 
the airship was blown into some treetops and destroyed. 

This was naturally a terrible blow to the veteran scientist, but 
with the most commendable determination, and courage that was 
still undaunted, he announced that he would build another airship. 

At this time the sympathy and hopes of not only Germany 
but many other countries were with him. His plucky struggles 
against misfortune won him universal praise and admiration. 

The new airship was built—and wrecked. And Count Zeppelin 
announced that he was ruined. He had spent the last remnant 
ah his ang on this yg sy aeenony, there was a movement 

oughout Germany for the p of providing money b 
public subscription to enable the Eon to carry AS his pars 
ments. The Kaiser here also ir ag into the breach, and Count 
Zeppelin thenceforth worked under the aegis of the Government. 
The German military authorities saw possibilities in the Zeppelin 
airship. A machine that could lift a considerable weight, as 
exemplified by twenty to thirty people, could fly at a high altitude 
and a good rate of speed, and remain in the air for many hours 

, Was eiaatine that appealed to them with peculiar 
sistence. They saw that if the airship could be made stronger, 
so as to withstand fairly rough weather, and also to be able to 
carry greater weight, bombs or projectiles could take the place 
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of passengers, the crew being reduced to the barest limit of 
necessity. 

This was the beginning of Germany’s Zeppelin fleet, destined 
later to make the whole world ring with the horror of its deeds. 
One may pause here to reflect on the ways of inscrutable Providence 
which permitted the many brilliant qualities of Count Zeppelin 
to be used towards such a dastardly end. That such heroic self- 
sacrifice and sublime courage as he exhibited in the face of over- 
whelming defeats should have been forthcoming in the cause of 
the most deplorable murderings and slaughterings of innocent 
women and children, passes ordinary understanding. Count 
Zeppelin cannot escape the opprobrium for ever attached to the 
creation that bears his name, for he was well aware of the inten- 
tions of his Imperial Master and knew the uses to which his air- 
ships would be put. 

It is recorded that at the beginning of the war the Kaiser 
offered Count Zeppelin the official position of Commander of the 
Air Fleet ; but the Count declined the honour temporarily, saying, 
“When I return from England, Sire; ’’ while another story is 
to the effect that during the attack on London on September 8, 
1915, Count Zeppelin was on board one of the airships. 

In size and appearance the Zeppelins are imposing, but the 
experience of the war, notwithstanding the many raids on the 
English coast, show that they are more spectacular than useful. 
They have done a certain amount of damage; they have killed 
and injured a large number of innocent people who should have 
been immune from attack by all the laws of war; they have even 
reached London and dropped bombs there—and Pb the Germans 
know that the Zeppelins are a signal failure. They have failed 
to sally forth and destroy cities day by day (or more particularly 
speaking, night by night, for they never travel by daylight) that 
are beyond the reach of their artillery; and that was what the 
Germans hoped of them. 

The appearance of a Zeppelin is doubtless familiar to our 
readers, for numerous photographs of them have been published 
from time to time, while many persons had an opportunity of seei 
them during the raids; but the following general particulars will 
be of interest. 

The Zeppelin airship is built with a light, strong framework of 
aluminium, forming a long skeleton, perfectly straight and rigid, 
over which the strong, specially prepared Zeppelin clothis stretched. 
Inside the frame, however, are a number of separate compartments, _ 
formed by each section of the aluminium frame and i om 
one end of the body to the other. In each of these compar 
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is a separate gas chamber, and it is this system that has saved 
many a Zeppelin from total destruction. Practically speaking 
the airship consists of a number of separate balloons encased in 
a long, rigid body. If one section is hit by shellfire the others 
will still carry the ship. Indeed the Germans claim that they can 
sail with half their Sclisonettes destroyed, providing, one sup- 

oses, the long frame holds together. Fire is the greatest danger, 
or nothing can save the balloons then. On the outside of the 
long body at each end and on each side are planes for ascending or 
descending and for guiding the ship. Below the body, towards 
the end of the ship on each side, are ranged the propellers, which 
are driven by the powerful motors in the after-cabin. There are 
two enclosed cabins suspended under the great body, connected by 
a long alley way. The forward cabin is divided into observers’ 
compartment and navigating room. It is from the former that the 
bomb-dropping is directed. The second cabin is devoted entirely 
to the motors, which with the whirring of the propellers have often 
given warning of the approach of the night raiders over peacefully 
sleeping coast towns. The combined noise is said to be deafening. 
In length the Zeppelin is nearly 600 feet long and is about 81 feet 
in diameter. The shape is graceful and slender looking, and with 
its shimmering silver covering has afforded many a British subject 
a fine spectacle when the German aeronauts fondly imagined they 
were driving him frantic with fear. 

It will readily be understood that though, technically, a lighter- 
than-air machine, the el gers is a heavy ship, and experts declare 
that beyond its own weight it is only capable of lifting five tons. 
Of this not much more than two tons can be bombs, for the crew 
and the petrol for engines and various other necessaries easily 
account for the other three tons. The crew of one of the later- 
type Zeppelins numbered twenty-five, and the ship was armed with 
machine guns and rifles—one machine gun being perched on top 
of the body to beat off aeroplane attacks from above. That it 
should take such an elaborate affair to lift such a comparatively 
little weight savours rather of the ridiculous ; but it may be taken 
as symbolic of German method, very much ado about next to 
nothing—to paraphrase Shakespeare. 

Let us now deal with the various Zeppelin attacks that have 
been made on our coast towns and the visits to London. Long 
before any actual raid was attempted we had heard many threats 
as to the damage that would be done in the near future to our 
pr. coast towns and the visits to London. London, in fact, 
*stined to be laid in ruins when the fleet of large, specially 

constructed Zeppelins should be completed. But 
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it may safely be assumed that this fleet even at this passage of 
time is no more than an idea, for their losses in airships kept the 
Germans busy supplying the deficiencies in their fleet even as it 
existed for the first fourteen months of war. It is interesting, by 
the way, to note that at the beginning of the war the Zeppelin fleet 
was numbered by experts at ten, and it is hard to believe that at 
the end of a year’s fighting and wear and tear it numbered more. 
If Germany had succeeded in replacing all her losses in this direc- 
tion she had done well. To have built others in addition would 
have argued the existence of vast Zeppelin workshops in addition 
to those already in full blast. Germany could not spare the large 
number of mechanics required for this effort. Already an army of 
workmen was employed night and day making Zeppelin parts and 
repairing and refitting the fleet. Germany’s need was for muni- 
tions and cannon—as with us—and every mechanic who could 
possibly be spared was withdrawn from the ranks or wherever he 
might be, and put to making munitions ; so that the manufacture 
of the super-Zeppelin fleet hung fire. 

The first raid, long-advertised by Germany and doubted by 
us, took place on January 19, 1915, at Yarmouth and King’s Lynn. 
Great indignation was expressed when it became known that the 
airship in its flight had dropped a bomb in the grounds of Sand- 
ringham House, the King’s residence in Norfolk. 

The casualties of this first raid were happily not heavy, four 
people being killed and nine injured. The Zeppelin covered a 
great distance, flying, apparently, along the coast line in a north- 
westerly direction from Yarmouth to the Wash, then striking 
southward. It is probable that the airship was for a time flying 
aimlessly in the darkness, having lost its bearings, as was suggest 
at the time, for bombs were dropped at distances of miles from 
any towns. 

The effect of the raid on the British public was electrical. They 
had scoffed at the idea of a raid, though they obeyed the official 
injunction as to lighting and went about in the long winter evenings 
in semi-darkness. The passing of the first four months of the war 
without a raid had confirmed many in the belief that the German 
threat was impossible of fulfilment. They received the news of 
the Yarmouth raid with something of a shock. It was not panic 
—the mere suggestion of panic is absurd—nor had fear any place 
init. But the realisation that these islands, which we had so long 
regarded as inviolate and secure beyond all ible doubt against 
any foreign attacks, were at the mercy of hese sky-flying, night- 
riding murderers, more than anything else roused a different 
temper in us towards the war, and a very different spirit towards 
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the Germans. Hitherto we had fought without bitterness, but 
our soldiers began to realise now something of the quality of their 
foe. The one definite result of the raid in England was a boom in 
recruiting. 

There followed several other raids which neither killed anybody 
nor achieved material damage of any consequence. At Colchester 
on February 21 bombs were dropped without injuring any persons 
and at Braintree the same night with similar result. At Blyth on 
April 14 one person was injured, and one was injured at Wallsend 
on the same date. Then came a visit to Lowestoft, Ipswich, and 
Bury St. Edmunds on April 16 without any injury to life or serious: 
damage to property. 

The first raid on Southend took place on May 10, when one 
oe was killed, a woman of sixty-two, while her husband was 

adly burned and acorporal of the Border Regiment slightly in- 
jured. The airships dropped a large number of incendiary bombs, 
and though several houses were set on fire the actual damage 
suffered was afterwards found to be small. The night was exceed- 
ingly dark and a mist hung over the town, which explains the fact 
that many bombs were dropped in fields and places where the 
could do no real harm. Had the night been clearer, Southend, 
Westcliff, and Leigh would have suffered horribly. There is no 
doubt that more than one airship took part in the raid, for bombs 
were dropped synchronously at widely separated points. They 
seem to have flown in accordance with a preconceived plan, and 
to have manceuvred like a squadron of battleships. The line of 
bomb-dropping swept across the town from the east, as though 
the airships were extended ona “‘ front ’’ with the seafront for their 
left and the edge of the town northwards for their right. A special 
constable who was on duty during the raid asserted that he saw 
four airships. 

Many narrow escapes were had by people, who told of their 
adventures without a trace of any panic. There were, too, many 
sidelights on the raid which were not without humour. For 
instance, at Leigh, where twenty-nine bombs were dropped, the 
sole casualty was one canary. 

One airship is said to have flown over Leigh in the direction 
of Benfleet, returning shortly after owing to the coming of daylight, 
and many people watched her as she fiew into the east, affordin 
a fine spectacle between the grey clouds of night and the tint 
dawn. Our guns opened fire on her then and an aeroplane went 
up in pursuit. This was the first and last time a Zeppelin showed 
itself over pogland in daylight, the raid having been made rather 
late. Ther they arranged their flight so as to allow them 
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plenty of time for their purpose here during the hours of darkness, 
so appropriate for their deeds. 

t e total damage in the district was estimated at £10,000. 
The following announcement was issued on the raid through the 
German wireless service : 


One of our airships bombarded the fortified town of Southend, at the 
mouth of the Thames, this morning with a few bombs. 


The description of Southend as a fortified town is not without 
its humorous side. All that Germany wanted was to convince her 
people that there was a definite end and quite legitimate purpose 
in her action. It would be interesting to have the views of the 
thousand-odd Germans interned in the ship which was anchored 
near the end of the Southend Pier, on this point. As one of the 
airships passed over this ship bombs were dropped, but they fell 
into the water and did no damage. 

After every raid came a crop of stories and rumours that, until 
the Press Bureau extended its censorship, found their way on many 
occasions into the press. One such story, unofficially confirmed, 
was published after the Southend raid, to the effect that one of the 
airships had flown over Gravesend and Tilbury at 3.30 a.m. The 
story tells how all the lights on the river front were extinguished, 
and this is the only flaw in the story, for, at 3.30 on the morning 
of May to there would be sufficient natural light for all p 
and artificial lights would already have been dispensed with. 
However, the Germans appear to have been engaged on a voyage 
of discovery, for no bombs were dropped, and after some workmen 
had seen them, they returned whence they came. 

After this raid the succeeding visits of Zeppelins grew more 
serious in their results to life and limb. Ramsgate was the town 
next favoured, and here the casualty list jumped to ten, two 
people, a man and a woman who were injured in the wreck of a 
hotel, eventually succumbing. This raid took place on May 17, 
just a week after the Southend visit, and was made under cover of 
night. The material damage to Ramsgate was slight. Indeed it 
was doubtful if the Zeppelin had time to do more than it did, for 
aeroplanes from Haatenintiti and Westgate were on the scene 
almost immediately and drove the invader to sea, chasing her as 
far as the West Hinter lightship. The Zeppelin was not to escape, 
however. While headed for Nieuport as the nearest way of a 
proach to friendly territory, she was attacked at close range ry 
some of our naval aeroplanes from Dunkirk. The airship replied 
with a furious machine-gun fire. Flight-Commander Big sworth 

er 


fiew over the airship and when only 200 feet above h 
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four bombs. Immediately a great column of smoke burst from 
one of her compartments, and her tail drooped. She rose to a 
great height, fully 11,000 feet, but it was obvious that she had been 
seriously damaged. None of our aeroplanes were hit, and we had 
no casualties. 

With the news of this raid came tidings of a raid on Calais, 
where a large number of bombs were dropped and a woman and 
three children were killed. Three airships are said to have taken 
part in the raid, the noise of which was plainly audible at Dover 
across the Channel. People at St. Margaret’s Bay and Kingsdown 
stated that the flashes of the French anti-aircraft guns could be 
seen from the cliffs with remarkable clearness. 

Southend received a second visit on May 27, when three people 
were killed, being two women and a young girl. On this occasion 
the material damage was very slight. 

This raid served to give the public warning of the great danger 
they incurred by being out during a raid. At the inquest on a 
Miss Fairs, a London music teacher, it was proved beyond all 
ee doubt that she had been killed by a piece of a shell fired 

om a British anti-aircraft gun. Every shell fired has to fall 
somewhere unless it is embedded in its mark, and this would be 
rare. We have seen that a Zeppelin is only able to carry a limited 
number of bombs, and it is known that the shots from our guns 
during a raid averaged four to one bomb. It is thus plain that 
anybody out in the streets had more to fear from dropping British 
shells than from tae bombs. This was a contingency that, 
strangely enough, did not occur often, despite the fact that no 
amount of official warnings sufficed to keep people in their houses. 

Particularly was this so in the London raids, when people ran 
into the streets in all stages of undress so that they might see all 
there was tobe seen. Indeed, curiosity overcame any qualms they 
may have had, and in this the women were as much to the fore as 
the men. 

On the night of May 31—June r London experienced its first 
4 raid, and for the first time for many centuries guns were 
fired in the defence of the capital. The experience was new to all, 
even to the “ oldest inhabitant,” and the novelty of it was strangel 
thrilling. For London had sneered at the idea of a Zeppelin raid, 
comforting itself with the reflection that the Germans could never 
really pass the fortifications of the Thames. Londoners talked of 
Sheerness and Eastchurch and pooh-poohed to their hearts’ content. 
They were rudely shocked when an airship arrived over the city, 

g a large number of bombs, killed six people—all 
two, being women and children—and did considerable 
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damage to property. It is almost incredible that, considering the 
large number of public buildings in London and the way in which 
they are spread out over the city, that an airship could pass over 
London and miss them all. But it did, and the German wireless 
message which stated that : 


In reply to the dropping of bombs on the open town of Ludwigshafen, 
we last night dropped many bombs on the wharves and docks of London— 


was a deliberate fabrication. Neither docks nor wharves were 
touched, and the only people who suffered were people in the 
middle-class districts over which the Zeppelins dropped bombs, 
destroying the houses of those who were the least likely to be 
insured against such risks. 

A new line was adopted by the authorities after this raid, and 
the press were only allowed to publish the account officially pre- 
pared and issued by the Admiralty. The localities visited were 
not mentioned and the account was of the baldest and barest 
description. London became “ the metropolitan area,”’ and we 
learnt that ‘‘about ninety bombs, mostly of an incendiary character, 
were dropped from hostile aircraft in various localities not far 
distant from each other.” 

The press were informed that the official account was the only 
one that could be published in the interests of the country’s safety ; 
but from some of the comments in the press it was obvious that 
there was a good deal of dissatisfaction at this latest restriction. 

An exceedingly pathetic story was told at an inquest held on 
two of the victims of the raid. They were an old man and woman, 
and the house in which they lived caught fire from an incendiary 
bomb, and they were both burnt to death. They were found 
kneeling beside their bed as though in prayer, and the man had 
his arm round the woman's waist as though to comfort her. It 
was a touching instance of simple faith. 

Serious rioting broke out in some of the poorer districts of 
London in consequence of the raid. The sinking of the Lusitania 
had caused riots, and a great cry was raised for the internment of 
the aliens. The riots had no sooner died down than the raid once 
more stirred the very worst passions of the mob, and German 
butchers’ and bakers’ shops were pillaged and destroyed and the 
occupants a out and beaten. Their furniture was thrown 
out of the windows and smashed to atoms by the frenzied mobs of 
men, women, and even children, The criminal element were in a 
kind of delirious dise, and shops were broken into and the tills 
robbed without the owner necessarily being of German origin or 

. descent. Many innocent Poles and Russian Jews and even French 
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shopkeepers suffered in this way. The police stations were be- 
sieged by foreigners clamouring for protection. The mobs were 
eventually got in hand and many arrests were made. 

One may perhaps be forgiven for pausing to reflect on the ironic 
side of these riots. One can understand the honest indignation of 
the people, but once a mob gets together it is like every other mob, 
a mad, unreasoning, stampeding mass of people, on destruction 
bent. On the Rand mobs destroyed the offices and business 
premises of wealthy Germans or those of German extraction: in 
London, mobs destroyed butchers’ and bakers’ establishments. 
And what was the result in both cases ? The people caught red- 
handed were heavily fined—some were sent to prison—and the 
British and Colonial public had to pay for the damage done, 
through the public purse and the insurance companies. There is 
porathine of the Gilbertian order of humour about the situation. 

The next most serious raid was that on the East Coast on 
June 6, when five people were killed and forty injured. The 
official report gave no locality other than the “East and South- 
East Coast,”’ and with that the public had perforce to be content. 
On the North-East Coast, on June 15, fifteen people were killed 
and fifteen injured; while on August g a raid on the East Coast 
killed fourteen people and injured as many more. Three days 
Jater the East Coast was — visited, when six people were killed 
and twenty-nine injured, the majority of victims in each instance 
being women and children. 

the occasion of the raid on the gth we had the satisfaction 
of learning by official report two days later that one of the Zeppe- 
lins had been destroyed. The Admiralty report stated that it 
} Was seriously damaged by our anti-aircraft guns. Our aeroplanes 
] gave chase to the raiders and the damaged airship was subjected to 
continual attacks until our aerial fleet from Dunkirk appeared on 
the scene, when she was finally disposed of. Her back was broken 
and her rear compartments were hopelessly damaged, when 
finally a ens bomb caused her to vanish in an explosion ; and the 
twisted metal framework sank into the sea. 
_ Behind the following official paragraph at the end of the report 
tl ; a sad little story. 
was accompanied by thick fog in places, 
: hie Geeeaibaaate god it tarensettal that 
{ Lord, who was one of the pilots sent up to engage 
1 on landing in the dark, 
called from a dance to his duty. 
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came, and bidding her a cheerful adieu, he ran off with the joy of 
coming battle in his young veins. The dance was stopped and 
everybody awaited the result of the raid. There, scarcely half an 
hour afterwards they brought the sad news of the accident to the 
young airman. He had fractured his skull and was lying un- 
conscious in hospital when his fiancée arrived there. She remained 
until the end, a tragic little figure in her ball-room dress. 

We now come to the series of raids on the ‘ Eastern Counties ” 
which began on August 17. On this occasion ten people were 
killed and thirty-six injured. Much surprise was evinced at the 
baldness of the official announcements, and ‘‘ Eastern Counties ” 
scarcely covered the whole of the districts attacked. The public 
asked themselves why, if hey knew where the airships had dropped 
bombs, the fact should not be stated in the press. It was argued 
that the Germans knew very well where they were and that we 
were doing the public a disservice in suppressing facts that must 
be in the possession of the enemy. 

The raid on September 7 on the “ Eastern Counties”’ was 
followed by the London raid of September 8, which was first ; 
announced in about eight lines, though it was by far the most 
serious of raids in point of number of victims. 

Anticipating the reassembling of Parliament and the fire of 
questions concerning the raids, the responsible authorities placed 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott, the great gunnery expert, in charge of 
the defence of London. 

When Parliament met Mr. Balfour made an important state- j 
ment (September 15) on aerial matters in reply to a question by 
Sir Henry Dalziel, of which the following are extracts : 


Mr. Balfour said that the Aerial Service had been quadrupled since the 
war, that the organisation for the defence of internal parts of the count 
had been supplemented and was still being supplemented, and he 
that day by day the means to meet the danger would improve far more 
rapidly than the danger itself was developing. 9 

As toguns, they could not get them by simply saying they were prepared 
to pay for them, nor until they knew the kind of gun they wanted. Hedid 
not pretend to say that in regard to guns they were in as ctory a 
position as he wish, but the supply was improving. “at 


The question was asked why Sir Percy Scott had not be 
appointed before. The answer was that there were things 
before the war and things not foreseen, and which cou! 


been foreseen, and one was the 

warfare. It was now absolutely necessai 

Service more into harmony with the ¢ 
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Admiralty and greatly increase the staff. He hoped the organi- 
sation was now in a fair way to becoming complete. 

The changes made were very great, and were all in the direc- 
tion of dealing epee gt with a new and great responsibility, 
and as he had a great belief in the organising capacity and new 
ideas of Sir Percy Scott he could give the House a more reassuring 
answer in regard to the future defence of the city. 

London in this respect had been compared with Paris, but 
Paris was a fortified city—was in fact a great fortress-—-whereas 
London was not a fortified city. No one knew that better than 
the Germans, and although, under the rules of civilised warfare, 
London should not have been subject to attack, yet they must take 
their enemies as they found them, and know what to expect from 
those who committed notorious brutalities at sea. 

It will be noted that Mr. Balfour states emphatically that 
London was not a fortified city; the Germans in commenting on 
Mr. Balfour's statement asserted that London was a fortress and 
that as such it should be evacuated by the civilian population so 
that the Germans might be free to work their will on it. They 
asserted that the blame for the deaths of civilians rested on our own 
shoulders and not on theirs. This is a typically German view and 
is worthy of note. 

The casualties of the London raid were at first given as 106 
killed and injured, but in the following official report, which was 
the first of its kind, it will be seen that the casualties are much 
ae From the preliminary note at the head of the report it 

ill be 5 inc that considerable public clamour had been the 
means of bringing forth this truly remarkable document, one of 
the most unique that ever issued from a British Government 
department. We give it in its entirety because it has pronounced 
historic value. 

The following notice was in italics at the head of the account : 


The following description of some of the effects of the last Zeppelin raid 
in the London district has been drawn up by an impartial observer at the 
request of the Home Secretary, and is authorised for publication While it 
is absolutely necessary, in the interests of public safety, strictly to maintain 
the rule that no unauthorised accounts should appear, the real character of 
these outrages may be the better understood by a collection of incidents, 
each of which has been verified on the spot and is vouched for by the authori- 
ties as accurate. The Home Secretary takes this opportunity of stating 

y that the total casualties resulting from these air-raids are in all 
rectly stated, and are based on exhaustive inquiry by the police, 


this detailed account of the raid : 


, mer 


STATEMENT OF THE HOME SECRETARY a1r 


In a letter which he addressed to a correspondent some weeks ago the 
First Lord of the Admiraltyset forththe reasons which prevented his Majesty's 
Government from disclosing the exact localities in which damage had taken 
place in the various Zeppelin raids, These reasons remain valid, and there 
is no intention to depart from the rule which secures that no information can 
be made available for the enemy, either in regard to the route he has taken 
or the places or buildings on which he dropped his bombs. 
The experience of the raids of last week, combined with the German 
official reports on them, demonstrates that the commanders of German 
aircraft are often grossly in error as to their movements, and have mo means 
whatever of estimating the effect of their promiscuous bombardment, either 
materially or morally, In every case where damage has been caused it is 
private property that has suffered, and in most cases this private property 
has been of the small residential kind. 
Almost all the unfortunate people who have been killed have not only 
been non-combatants, but non-combatants of a kind which it has been 
hitherto the honourable practice of civilised warfare to exempt from attack 
—that is to say, women and children, small shopkeepers and working men, 
the sacrifice of whose lives can effect no military purpose whatever, either 
morally or materially. 
The folly and futility of the raids which took place last week can be well 
imagined when it is remembered that the London district, which may be 
taken for convenience as the area administered by the Metropolitan Police, 
is just short of seven hundred square miles in area. It is by hastily dropping 
at random in the dark certain explosives and incendiary material somewhere 
on this enormous surface that the enemy professed to be accomplishing 
some important military purpose, 
In point of fact, no public institution of any kind was hit, nor any 
power station, nor arsenal. No damage was done which affects the use of 
any building connected directly or indirectly with the conduct of the war. 
It is true that two hospitals narrowly escaped damage, but it is only fair 
to say on behalf of the officers of an army which has done its best to destroy 
the cathedrals of Belgium and France that up to the present they have only 
succeeded in hitting one church, 
So far as the moral effect of the raid was concerned, it is to be feared 
that from the standpoint of Berlin it was a complete failure. 
lf Count Zeppelin himself accompanied the raiding aircraft (as has been 
reported from Holland) he will be disappointed to learn that only a minority 
of the vast population of London was aware of the presence of his airship 
at all, and that, among those who heard the guns fire or saw the Zeppelin, ‘ 
a feelings everywhere aroused were of interest and curiosity rather than ' 
of fear. 
’ That London and its suburbs as a community faces calmly the mur 
efforts of the raiders is in no way a mitigation of the callous and purposeles: 
brutality of their action, or of the tragedies which have followed. H 
are a few pictures of the effects accomplished by the officers and crew of the 
last airship which visited the London district. ; 
1. Somewhere in the area of London you can go to the corner of a li 
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street ; this one has a public house at the corner. Outside it on Wednesday 
evening last, after the place was closed, a man and a woman were talking. 
The woman went off to buy some supper at a neighbouring shop; the man 
stood there to wait for her, and while he was waiting there fell at his feet the 
first of the explosive bombs. It killed the man outright ; it blew pieces of 
paving Stone on the surrounding roofs, it blew in the front of the public house, 
reducing the stock to a mere mass of broken glass, over which still floats 
an indefinable odour of assorted forms of alcohol; it took off the top of a 
grand piano on the’floor above, twisted the iron bedsteads, injured a woman 
who was sleeping there, and reduced what had been the carefully kept living 
rooms of a small family to a mass of soot and dust and plaster and broken 
glass. In what conceivable respect did it contribute to the progress of the 
war ? 

2. In another part of the area over which the airship passed there is a 
big block of workmen's dwellings—places where men live who are away at 
their trades all day and often at night, and which day and night are crowded 
with children. A bomb dropped on the roof of one of these, and right under 
the roof was a little flat in which four children had been put to sleep. Two 
of them, after being put to bed, had got up surreptitiously to make tea in 
an adjoining room; you can see the bed that they left now, a mass of 
blackened and charred sheets, with the mattress torn to pieces. 

They escaped by a miracle, but in the small bedroom next door to them 
the other two children were killed in an instant. 

, These buildings are strong, and the bomb did not penetrate far; you 
would hardly notice the damage to the roofif you passitinthestreet. That 
was all that was happening when the captain of the German aircraft pro- 
an to think he was visiting the docks and vitally damaging the Port of 

ondon. 

In another place a bomb dropped through the roof of a stable yard; 
it was an incendiary bomb, and it set on fire a motor-car on which it fell. 
The stableman and his wife, in spite of the fire, which was immediately 
serious, set out to rescue the eleven horses which were in the stable behind 
the fire, and they were carefully taken out one by one and let loose in the 
Street. A dog which was kept to guard the premises was also carefully 
rescued ; so was a caged bird kept on the first floor above the fire, though 
while she was bringing it down the stableman's wife was blown off her feet 
on the stairs by the blast of an explosive bomb which fell in a neighbouring 
courtyard. The only casualty in this case was a bantam cock. 

4. Insuchacaseas the last the futility of the enemy's attack was merely 

i S; inothersit was tragic. Somewhere in the vast area of London's 
suburbs thereis a little block of houses standing almost by itself and divided 
up into small flats. On the ground floor there were sleeping a widow, her 

aughter aged eighteen, and a young man whom they kept as a lodger. 
in the first floor was a family with three children, two of them girls; and 

the second floor a working man and his wife with five children, four of 
girls and one a boy. The bomb dropped squarely on the roof of the 
the labourer and his wife who were on the second floor describes 
partition wall beside their bed gave way and disappeared ; 
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the man pushed his wife out into the centre of the room and went off to 
find his children. Two of them, who slept in the room under the spot 
where the bomb fell, had vanished with room, bed, and everything, and 
their bodies were found two days later under the debris of the house. Of 
the others, the boy, aged eight, ran for safety to the staircase, which was 
blown away, and in the dark fell down into the hole where his sisters’ bodies 
were buried in the ruins, 

Of the first-floor inhabitants, two were missing altogether, and their 
bodies were subsequently recovered, Of the ground floor, where apparently 
the worst effect of the explosion took place, it is sufficient to say that part 
of the body of the man who occupied it was found one hundred and ity 
yards away. 

5. A bomb dropped in the street, blew in the front of a shop, but spent 
the main force of its explosion on a passing motor-omnibus. There were 
twenty people on board, including the driverand conductor. Nine of them 
were killed and eleven injured; among the injured being the driver, who 
had both his legs blown off and died shortly afterwards in hospital. 

These incidents alone account for nearly half the deaths which have 
been caused, They will suffice to show what is the real measure and nature 
of the success which has attended the enemy's attack on the London area. 

In human life and limb the net results of the week's raids in the London 
district were thirty-eight killed or died of wounds and 124 injured. 

It ought not to be omitted from mention that two policemen and one 
Army Service Corps man appeared among the casualties; otherwise no 
person in uniform was either killed or injured. 
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